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Ben McCulloch: A Big Captain 


JACK W. GUNN 


ter of a century as surveyor, legislator, Texas Ranger, and 

soldier in three wars, was born in Rutherford County, 
Tennessee, on November 11, 1811, to Alexander and Frances 
(LeNoir) McCulloch. His natural instinct as a woodsman serv- 
ing him to advantage, McCulloch spent his youth in the frontier 
region of Alabama and Tennessee where he developed an excep- 
tional talent with the rifle and became skilled in the ways of the 
Indian. This young man of medium build and piercing blue eyes 
was well equipped for the work which was ahead of him in Texas.? 
Had not circumstances intervened, Benjamin McCulloch, like 
his Tennessee neighbor and hunting companion, David Crockett, 
undoubtedly would have been one of the martyred heroes of the 
Alamo. By the summer of 1835 McCulloch had decided to go to 
Texas. His decision must have been directed by his adventurous 
spirit and sense of justice, for Texas was one of the main topics of 
discussion in Tennessee in 1835. McCulloch’s friend Crockett was 
engaged in a bitter campaign to retain his seat in Congress, and 
he had expressed the view that if the election did not go well, he 
would accompany McCulloch to Texas. When the election proved 
disastrous to his political career, Crockett was anxious to be on 
his way. The two had planned to meet in Nacogdoches on Christ- 
mas Day, 1835, but McCulloch, delayed by matters on his father’s 
farm, did not arrive in Nacogdoches until the early part of Jan- 
uary, 1836. Finding that Crockett had already left for San An- 
tonio, and hoping to join him there, McCulloch left Nacogdoches 
after a few days rest. On reaching the Brazos River, however, he 


B' McCuLtocu, who was to serve Texas for almost a quar- 


1For a fuller account of McCulloch’s boyhood see Victor M. Rose, The Life and 
Services of General Ben McCulloch (Philadelphia, 1888), 25-34. 
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was delayed for several weeks by an attack of measles. It was dur- 
ing this illness that David Crockett fell in defense of the Alamo.’ 

Upon recovery from the illness which saved him the fate of 
those in the Alamo, McCulloch went down the Brazos River to 
Jared Groce’s Bernardo Plantation, where he joined the army of 
General Sam Houston. He was a welcomed addition to the dwin- 
dling army and was given the command of one of the ““Iwin Sis- 
ters.” In the battle of San Jacinto Ben McCulloch displayed such 
courage and ability in carrying out his duties that he was pro- 
moted to the rank of first lieutenant on April 22.* In later years, 
when General Sam Houston was under attack for his conduct in 
the battle, McCulloch came to the aid of his former commander 
by giving his account of the battle. McCulloch was in charge of 
one piece of artillery, and during the battle the artillery was ad- 
vanced after each shot. On one occasion, when about a hundred 
yards from the enemy lines, he was delayed by General Houston, 
who passed across the line of fire about thirty yards ahead of the 
Texan line. Later McCulloch saw Houston in front of Edward 
Burleson’s regiment when about seventy or eighty yards from the 
enemy.* 

The inactivity of the army after the battle of San Jacinto 
caused McCulloch to request a furlough to pursue a course only 
natural to a woodsman. Alone he made an exploring trip into 
the Lavaca and Guadalupe valleys to learn more about the land 
he had adopted as his own. Foreseeing the great need for sur- 
veyors when the General Land Office opened the following Octo- 
ber, McCulloch went back to Tennessee in the summer of 1837 
to learn surveying from his father. On his return to Texas he 
selected the San Marcos and Guadalupe valleys for his future 
home, making Gonzales his headquarters. McCulloch had hardly 
settled his gear before he was called on to aid in the protection 
of the settlement from the numerous Indian raids. His willing- 


2Ibid., 31-38; Samuel C. Reid, Jr., The Scouting Expeditions of McCulloch’s 
Texas Rangers (Philadelphia, 1847) , 24; David Crockett, The Life of David Crockett: 
The Original Humorist and Irrepressible Backwoodsman; An Autobiography (New 
York, 1902) , 251. 

8Sam Houston Dixon and Louis W. Kemp, Heroes of San Jacinto (Houston, 
1932), 81. 

4Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. Barker (eds.), Writings of Sam Houston 
(8 vols.; Austin, 1938-1943), VII. 325. 
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ness to serve and his increasing skill in frontier warfare soon 
earned him the reputation of being one of the outstanding Indian 
fighters on the frontier. From 1838 until the Mexican War he 
was almost constantly in the saddle against Indians and Mexicans, 
serving as minuteman, volunteer, or Texas Ranger as the occasion 
demanded.° 

The first skirmish with the Indians in which Ben McCulloch 
was known to have been the leader of a band of Rangers was the 
fight on Peach Creek in March, 1839. Using the opportunity 
afforded him by Colonel John H. Moore’s campaign against the 
Comanches on the San Saba River early in 1839, McCulloch 
decided to organize an expedition against the hostile Indians 
who had been raiding the Gonzales vicinity. On the second day 
out, when near the headwaters of Peach Creek, the McCulloch 
party discovered fresh tracks of foot warriors heading in the direc- 
tion of Gonzales. The trail was followed rapidly, and in a few 
hours the hostiles were sighted. Four of the enemy warriors were 
killed in the fight that followed; thus a possible surprise attack 
on the Gonzales community was prevented.*® 

Less than a month later McCulloch joined with Captain 
Mathew Caldwell to give chase to the Mexican, Vicente Cérdova, 
who had conducted an unsuccessful revolt in East Texas. The 
retreating Cordova was followed below San Antonio before the 
pursuit was finally given up.’ McCulloch returned to Gonzales 
to his varied life of surveyor and legislator, but the next year he 
was to participate in the Plum Creek Fight, one of the major In- 
dian battles in the history of the Republic. 

The battle of Plum Creek, climaxing almost a year of numer- 
ous raids and depredations, was the aftermath of the Linnville raid 
in August, 1840, in which about one thousand warriors partici- 
pated. The immediate cause of the raid was the Council House 
Fight in San Antonio. A group of Comanche chieftains had come 
to make peace and exchange prisoners. The preliminary agree- 
~ sRose, McCulloch, 44-45; William S. Speer (ed.), The Encyclopedia of the New 


West (2 parts; Marshall, 1881), Part I, 295; A. J. Sowell, Early Settlers and Indian 
Fighters (Austin, 1900) , 415-416. 

®6McCulloch’s party included about twenty-five friendly Tonkawa Indians and five 
white men. One of these men was Henry E. McCulloch, his brother, who joined 
him in 1838. Rose, McCulloch, 46-48; John Henry Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers 
of Texas (Austin, n.d.) , 73-74. 

TIbid., 63. 
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ment with the Indians required that all the white captives be 
brought to San Antonio. The Indians, however, brought only one 
captive, Matilda Lockhart, a girl of fourteen, who informed the 
commissioners that the Indians had other prisoners. The Indians 
in the council room were informed that they would be held as 
hostages until all the captives were exchanged. A fight resulted 
in which thirty-five Indians were killed and twenty-seven cap- 
tured. To retaliate for the loss of their chiefs and warriors, a large 
band of Indians made the daring raid into the Matagorda Bay 
region. McCulloch raised twenty-four men from the Gonzales set- 
tlement to join with Captain John L. Tumlinson of Victoria to 
meet the Indians returning from Linnville. He saw at once that 
the Indians were trying to avoid a fight and suggested a charge, 
but the suggestion was overruled because the majority felt that 
the numerical superiority of the warriors was too great. McCul- 
loch then left the company under Tumlinson and with three com- 
panions rode day and night to join the group gathering for a fight 
on Plum Creek, near the present town of Lockhart, where he 
attached himself to a company under his old friend Captain 
Mathew Caldwell. In the battle of Plum Creek, on August 12, 
McCulloch did his part in winning the decisive victory over the 
Indians which helped to break their resistance and bring to an 
end the large raiding parties.* 

Following the fight on Plum Creek there were numerous en- 
counters with the Indians, and it is probable that McCulloch 
was in most of those in which men from the Gonzales area were 
involved. A newspaper noted an Indian campaign in September 
and October of 1840 in which McCulloch participated as a 
Ranger under Captain Caldwell of Gonzales volunteers, but it 
was not until the next year that he headed another campaign.° 
In May, 1841, he raised a company for an expedition against a 
band of twenty-two Indians that made a night raid into Gonzales 
and vicinity. The Indians were tracked for many miles to the 
Llano River, where they were caught completely off guard. The 


8Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston) , September g, 1840; Walter P. Webb, 
The Texas Rangers (Boston and New York, 1935), 56-57; Brown, Indian Wars, 79; 
Journal of the House of Representatives of the Republic of Texas, Fifth Congress, 
First Session, 1840-1841 (Austin, 1841), Appendix, 136-139. 

®Texas Sentinel (Austin), November 28, 1840. 
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surprise was so complete that the Indians fled, leaving the loot 
they had taken.*® 

When McCulloch returned from the engagement, preparations 
were under way for the Texan Santa Fe Expedition. President 
Mirabeau Lamar invited him to join the forces, but he did not 
accept." Although he was spared the hardships of the expedition, 
McCulloch was not idle while it made its way toward Santa Fe. 
James H. Callahan organized a company of minutemen from 
Gonzales County to meet any emergency which might arise and 
to scout out the activities of the Indians to the west. McCulloch 
served almost continuously from July 11 until December 18, 
1841, as a member of this company of minutemen.” 

When the Mexicans invaded Texas in the early part of 1842, 
McCulloch went to San Antonio to aid in repelling the invaders. 
John C. Hays sent McCulloch, accompanied by his friend, Alsey 
S. Miller, to scout out the approaching enemy. McCulloch hid in 
chaparral and counted the Mexicans as they passed. He and his 
companion returned toward San Antonio, but they found that 
the town had been abandoned by Hays and his men; so they 
circled San Antonio to join Hays at Flores’ ranch on the Guada- 
lupe.** 

At the time of the second invasion McCulloch was not in Gon- 
zales, but when the news came to him he was not long in joining 
Caldwell. Although he did not arrive on the scene in time to 
participate in the battle of Salado, McCulloch was in time to 
pursue General Adrian Woll in the retreat to the Rio Grande. The 
pursuit was soon abandoned, and the men returned to San An- 
tonio, where a large force was gathering for an invasion of Mexico 
under the command of General Alexander Somervell. McCulloch 
accompanied the Somervell Expedition as a scout, but did not 
officially attach himself to the unauthorized invaders who con- 
tinued operations under William S. Fisher after Somervell or- 
dered his forces to disband on December 19. While Fisher’s bel- 
ligerents were camped near the town of Mier inside Mexico, 
McCulloch was sent into the town to reconnoiter. In a talk with 
~10Brown, Indian Wars, 84; Dixon and Kemp, Heroes of San Jacinto, 82. 

11Rose, McCulloch, 66. 

12Muster Rolls, Army of the Texas Republic (MSS., Archives, Texas State Library, 


Austin) . 
18Speer, The Encyclopedia of the New West, Part I, 294. 
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the alcalde he learned that the Mexican troops had just left, but 
were expected back at any time. After conveying this information 
to the Texans, McCulloch, his brother Henry E. McCulloch, and 
Jack Hays returned to Texas, before the battle was fought at Mier. 
Ben McCulloch seemed to have realized the futility of the expe- 
dition, and was thus saved the suffering which followed the cap- 
ture of the Texans at Mier." 

From this time until the Mexican War, McCulloch saw much 
service as a Ranger and had little time for his work as a surveyor. 
Most of his service was with Hays. In 1843, he was a private in 
Hays’s company during the month of June and also from Septem- 
ber 10 to November 10. In 1844 McCulloch was lieutenant of 
Hays’s company from February 25 until December 29. Although 
the muster roll for the period from April to June is missing, it is 
probable that McCulloch was a member of the company during 
these months, since he served as second in command during the 
rest of the year.’® It was during this period that the famous battle 
on the Pedernales occurred. Hays with fourteen men fought about 
seventy Indians, and the six-shooter was for the first time used to 
great advantage by the Texas Rangers. It is doubtful that Mc- 
Culloch participated in this fight, since Hays made no mention of 
him in his report of June 16, 1844." 

In addition to the frontier service, McCulloch served twice as 
a legislator. He took his seat in the House of Representatives of 
the Fourth Congress of the Republic of Texas on November 15, 
1839, and was returned again to the capital in 1845 as a member 
of the House in the First Legislature of the state of Texas.1? His 
entry into politics was at the insistence of friends, against his own 
desire. McCulloch made little effort to obtain votes, but in spite 


14Thomas J. Green, Journal of the Texian Expedition Against Mier; Subsequent 
Imprisonment of the Author; His Sufferings, and Final Escape from the Castle of 
Perote (New York, 1845), 74; John Henry Brown, History of Texas (2 vols.; St. 
Louis, 1892-1893) , II, 241. 

15Muster Rolls, Army of the Texas Republic (MSS., Archives, Texas State Library, 
Austin) . 

16Report of John C. Hays, June 16, 1844, Journals of the House of Representa- 
tives, Ninth Congress, Appendix, 34-35. For the story of the six-shooter and the 
Texas Rangers see Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains (New York, 1931), 
167-179. 

17Harriet Smither (ed.), Journals of the Fourth Congress of the Republic of 
Texas, 1839-1840 (3 vols.; Austin, 1931), II, 13; Journals of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the First Legislature of the State of Texas (Clarksville, 1848), 22. 
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of this he was elected to Congress by a vote of 63 to 42.1* The 
new congressman from Gonzales, who was later prominent in the 
First Legislature, did not take an active part in the Fourth 
Congress. He had no desire to win fame in the political field; 
he found the Indian trail more exciting than all the intricacies 
of government. Toward the end of the spring session of the First 
Legislature McCulloch found relief from his political activities. 

General Zachary ‘Taylor had been sent to Texas with an army 
soon after it was certain that Texas would become a part of the 
Union. He made his headquarters at Corpus Christi, where he 
remained for about a year with little activity. Then on January 
13, 1846, President James K. Polk instructed Taylor to move to 
the Rio Grande. On April 24, 1846, a Mexican force engaged an 
American detachment on the north side of the Rio Grande. Two 
days lated General Taylor issued a call for Texas Rangers to serve 
in the United States Army.’ 

McCulloch did not wait long in answering the call for Rangers. 
He organized a company among the Indian and Mexican fighters 
of the Gonzales area. One member said, ‘““This company was per- 
haps the best mounted, armed, equipped, and appointed corps 
that was out in the ranging service,” and that it “enjoyed more 
of the trust and confidence of the commanding general than any 
other volunteer company of the invading army.”*° McCulloch 
was enrolled on May 11, at Gonzales, and was mustered into 
service on June 13, 1846, opposite Matamoros, Mexico.** 

McCulloch’s service as a spy and scout for General Zachary 
Taylor in the march from Matamoros to the battlefield of Buena 
Vista was one of the crowning achievements of his career. He not 

18Election Returns, September 15, 1839, Gonzales County, Texas (MSS., Archives, 
Texas State Library, Austin). A duel between Ben McCulloch and Reuben Ross 
resulted from the election. Personal difficulties developed during the campaign 
with his opponent, A. B. Sweitzer, which were carried over after the election. 
Sweitzer sent a challenge to McCulloch by Reuben Ross. When McCulloch refused 
to accept it on the ground that Sweitzer was not a gentleman, Ross took this as a 
personal insult and offered to take the place of Sweitzer. McCulloch accepted this 
challenge, and the two met outside Gonzales with rifles. Ross was uninjured, but 
McCulloch was hit in the arm. Rose, McCulloch, 50-54; Daily Telegraph (Hous- 
ton), August 20, 1874. 

19Taylor to Adjutant General, April 26, 1846, House Executive Documents, 2gth 
Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 485), Document No. 196, p. 120. 

20Reid, McCulloch’s Rangers, 38. 


21Records of the Adjutant General’s Office (MSS., Old Records Division, National 
Archives, Washington, D. C.). 
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only rendered valuable aid to the army of the United States, but 
won national fame for himself. On the march to Monterrey Mc- 
Culloch and his Rangers performed a greatly needed service for 
the army, but his most important feat was to come later. He was 
mustered out of service with his company on September 30, 1846, 
as a captain,” but left with the understanding that if hostilities 
were resumed he would report to General Taylor for service. 
When the armistice was terminated, McCulloch reported at Mon- 
terrey with a company of twenty-seven men on January 31, 1847, 
only a short time before the battle of Buena Vista.** The small 
army was camped at Agua Nueva in a position which would have 
been disastrous had the enemy attacked at that time. With four 
men McCulloch penetrated the enemy lines at Encarnacién and 
gained information concerning the strength and possible move- 
ment of General Santa Anna’s army. This information was one 
of the deciding factors that caused General ‘Taylor to move the 
army back from the exposed position at Agua Nueva to the more 
formidable position of the mountain pass near the hacienda of 
Buena Vista.” 

After the battle of Buena Vista, McCulloch was anxious to 
return to Texas, but was persuaded to remain in service long 
enough to purchase horses and mules for the army. He was as- 
signed to the Quartermaster Corps as a major. When his duties 
were completed, McCulloch resigned his commission, but did not 
remain long in Texas to reap the hero’s rewards for his exploits 
in enemy territory.*® 

In October, 1847, McCulloch went to Tennessee to help his 
mother settle the affairs of the family estate. On the way he 
stopped in Huntsville to visit his old commander and friend, 
Sam Houston, who suggested that he attempt to secure an ap- 
pointment in the United States Army. Houston also mentioned 
the proposed creation by Congress of a general agency for all the 

23Taylor to Adjutant General, March 6, 1847. House Executive Documents, goth 
Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 520) , Document No. 8, p. 132. 

24For a full account of McCulloch’s exploits during the Mexican War see Webb, 
Texas Rangers, and Reid, McCulloch’s Rangers. 

25Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States 
Army (2 vols.; Washington, 1903), I, 661; Rose, McCulloch, 117; Taylor to Adju- 


tant General, June 8, 1847, House Executive Documents, goth Cong., ist Sess. 
(Serial No. 520), Document No. 60, p. 1176. 
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Indian tribes in Texas and expressed the belief that McCulloch 
would have no difficulty getting an office with the new agency if 
nothing better was offered. It was his greatest wish to be ap- 
pointed a leader of a cavalry regiment in the United States Army, 
and he devoted much of his time until the Civil War in trying 
to get an appointment. In a letter to his brother, Henry, he said, 
“IT want to enter the service—but the chances are not good. I will 
not take anything less than a regiment and they must be mounted 
riflemen, raised in Tennessee and Texas.’ 

From Tennessee McCulloch went to Washington where he was 
unable to secure a position. The bill for the Indian agency had 
been introduced into the Senate, but it appeared that no imme- 
diate action would result in the House after the Senate approved 
it. After spending a fruitless winter in Washington, he traveled 
in the southern states, visiting friends and relatives in Georgia 
and North Carolina until the summer of 1848.27 Major McCul- 
loch felt that he had spent too much time in getting settled into 
some work. He even considered going back into the frontier 
service.”® 

In the meantime McCulloch continued his efforts to get into 
the United States Army. To prepare himself for a commission in 
the army, he spent much of his time reading books on the history 
and strategy of war, comparing the views and actions of various 
military leaders of ancient and modern times.” His knowledge of 
military science proved to be of little value during the next dec- 
ade, for he pursued a course different from that he so desired. 

His efforts to get into the army failing, and with no prospects 
for any permanent position, McCulloch was a logical candidate 
for the trek to California with the others seeking fortunes in the 
gold fields. McCulloch wanted to leave Austin in August or 
September, 1849, going by way of Presidio, Rio Grande, Monclova 
or Saltillo, and through the province of Sonora to the Pacific 
coast at San Diego.*° Following the timetable he had set, Mc- 


26Ben McCulloch to Henry McCulloch, October 25, 1847 (4 vols.; Henry E. and 
Ben McCulloch Papers, Archives Collection, University of Texas Library. Hereafter 
cited McCulloch Papers.) , I. 

27Ben McCulloch to Henry McCulloch, June 1, 1848, ibid. 

28Jbid., June 21, 1848. 

29Rose, McCulloch, 121. 

30Ben McCulloch to Henry McCulloch, June 20, 1849. McCulloch Papers, I. 
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Culloch came to Austin on September 1.** He did not, however, 
take the route previously planned, but went overland across Mex- 
ico to Mazatlan on the west coast. Major W. A. Hereford, who 
was returning from Chihuahua, met McCulloch and his party of 
twenty men near Parras, Mexico, about the middle of September.*? 
The party arrived at Mazatlan on November 9, and planned to 
leave for California on November 15. The trip was made in easy 
stages, with frequent stops of a day or two. The settlements 
through which the McCulloch party passed were having much 
trouble with the Indians, and the payments offered by the Mex- 
icans for protection enticed many ‘Texans to forego the more 
doubtful fortunes in California for something more immediate.** 
McCulloch landed in San Francisco on December 1, from the 
steamer Oregon, and immediately contacted men he had known 
in Texas in order to get reliable information about the mining 
areas.** 

McCulloch had come to California to make a fortune in the 
gold fields, but circumstances made him a peace officer. For a 
time he was employed to collect the “foreigners” tax levied by 
the first legislature of California. Each non-Californian engaged 
in mining was required to pay a tax of twenty dollars a month.** 

In September, 1850, McCulloch went to Sacramento where he 
was delayed again in his mining undertakings. He was induced 
by friends to run for sheriff of Sacramento County only three 
days before the election. McCulloch received 678 votes to his 
nearest rival’s 677. The new sheriff was sworn into office on Sep- 
tember 7, to take the place held by Joseph ony who had 
been killed by squatters in August.** 

There is no indication that Sheriff McCulloch had any special 
difficulty with his new office. At one time, however, the district 
attorney of Sacramento County, Milton S$. Latham, came to Mc- 
Culloch’s defense over the escape of a prisoner. Latham pointed 

81Texas State Gazette (Austin), September 1, 1849. 

827bid., September 24, 1849. 

337bid., December 29, 1849. 

34Ben McCulloch to Henry McCulloch, December 24, 1849. McCulloch Papers, 
I; McCulloch to Mother, December 25, 1849, ibid. 

85Ben McCulloch to Henry McCulloch, June 28, 1850, ibid.; Robert Glass Cleland, 
A History of California: The American Period (New York, 1922), 281. 


36McCulloch to Mother, September 14, 1850, McCulloch Papers, I; Daily Tran- 
script (Sacramento) , September 9g, 1850. 
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out that the county had not provided a fund with which to con- 
struct a strong jail, and that Sheriff McCulloch and the jailor, 
Nat Benton, who was McCulloch’s brother-in-law, had done their 
duty as well as possible under the circumstances.* 

McCulloch was never quite satisfied with California and 
thought often of returning to Texas. His term of office expired 
in April, 1852, and he did not plan to be a candidate for re-elec- 
tion. His reasons were that the next legislature would reduce the 
fees, that the institutions and the country did not suit him, and 
he thought it time to settle down, which he planned to do in 
Texas.** In addition to his duties as sheriff, McCulloch procured 
interests in fourteen quartz mines, and the time spent in this 
avocation was possibly the cause of his dissatisfaction in the col- 
lection of fees from his office. By the summer of 1851, he was 
ready to return to Texas, but decided to wait for Nat Benton to 
return from the mine fields. In October, McCulloch left Cali- 
fornia, placing a deputy in charge of the office to settle the affairs 
during the following spring.*® 

Still hoping for a government position, McCulloch was advised 
by Sam Houston that it would be well to go to Washington dur- 
ing the winter. Until the spring of 1853, McCulloch spent most 
of his time in Washington, where he had many friends, and he 
finally succeeded in getting a satisfactory appointment. On March 
29, 1853, Benjamin McCulloch was appointed United States mar- 
shal for the Eastern District of Texas, with headquarters at Gal- 
veston.*° 

At the time of his appointment as marshal McCulloch had at 
least one enemy in Washington, a lawyer from New Mexico, who 
had once tried to pick a quarrel, but with his usual tact McCul- 
loch had avoided trouble. The quarrel was again started at the 
dinner table when the lawyer began using insulting language and 
suddenly threw a glass of water in McCulloch’s face. McCulloch 
knocked the New Mexican down with a water tumbler, broke 
plates over his head, then beat him with a chair, and then 

37Daily Transcript (Sacramento), December 19, 1850. 

38McCulloch to Mother, May 28, 1851, McCulloch Papers, III. 

; s9Ibid., July 28, 1851; Ben McCulloch to Henry McCulloch, September 10, 1851, 
oon of Justice Appointments, March 29, 1853 (MSS., Pre-Civil War 
Records, Department of Justice, National Archives, Washington) , I, 157. 
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proceeded with his meal as calmly as if he had just walked into 
the room.*? 

The appointment of McCulloch as marshal seemed to give 
general satisfaction throughout Texas, and despite his continued 
absence from the state he retained his popularity.‘? Through his 
brother, Henry, and other friends, he managed to keep in touch 
with all that was going on in Texas during his travels in Califor- 
nia and the East. Information concerning his duties during the 
terms as marshal is scant, but in the capacity of his office he trav- 
eled over most of the settled sections of the state to attend court 
sessions in Galveston, Tyler, Austin, and Brownsville. 

McCulloch spent much of the time between court sessions in 
Washington, and while there used every opportunity to increase 
his knowledge of military history and strategy. To escape the heat 
of Washington during the summer, however, he often went to 
White Sulphur Springs, Virginia. He observed and commented 
on the people who lived at this summer resort. The visitors came 
there for three reasons—to drink, to gamble, and to make love. 
McCulloch did not consider himself handsome enough to marry 
to advantage or sufficiently dishonest to be a successful gambler. 
The only advantages the Springs afforded him were health and 
knowledge. A more probable advantage, however, was its near- 
ness to Washington, where he could keep in touch with the news 
from the War Department.‘ 

In 1855, the War Department announced the formation of 
several new regiments to be added to the United States Army. 
This was the opportunity for which McCulloch had been waiting. 
It was his chance to realize a dream he had held since Texas be- 
came a part of the United States. He used every connection and 
all the influence he had to gain a place in one of the new regi- 
ments. Feeling that his past services entitled him to consideration 
and reward, McCulloch sought an appointment as colonel of one 
of the regiments of mounted riflemen. Instead of being offered a 
colonelcy, McCulloch was tendered a commission as a major by 
Secretary of War Jefferson Davis. His friends, among whom were 

41Leon Pioneer (Centerville), May 11, 1853. 


42Texas State Gazette (Austin), April 16, 1853; ibid., August 13, 1853, from the 
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Senators Thomas J. Rusk and Sam Houston, counseled him to 
decline the offer.** 

In declining the commission as major, McCulloch wrote a let- 
ter to the President of the United States which was published in 
the National Intelligencer. He asked that the letter be published 
to answer the daily inquiries made to him and to give his reasons 
for declining the appointment. In the first place, McCulloch be- 
lieved that civilians were entitled to appointments to the field 
grades. There were many civilians who had the ability, with ex- 
perience in both the Mexican War and in frontier Indian fight- 
ing, to lead the new regiments. He felt that Congress intended 
that some of the sixteen appointments should go to deserving 
civilians. Secondly, he feared that if he accepted the majority the 
officers in subordinate positions would feel that he had a rank 
rightly belonging to one of them.** McCulloch felt for many years 
the sting of disappointment in losing what was probably his last 
chance to lead a United States cavalry unit. 

Meanwhile, he continued to carry out his duties as marshal. 
The term of office was to expire on March 29, 1857, but he was 
reappointed for a second term.** This second term, however, was 
to be interrupted the next year by an appointment as peace com- 
missioner to Utah. 

Early in his administration, President James Buchanan was 
required to settle the difficulties which had arisen in the Utah 
Territory and which were fast approaching open rebellion against 
the government of the United States. Brigham Young and his 
followers were protesting the influx of new settlers who were not 
of Mormon belief, fearing that the same trouble that had sent 
them into the valley of the Salt Lake would arise again. For their 
personal safety all the officers of the United States, except the 
Indian agents, had been forced to leave the territory. This left 
Brigham Young in complete control of the government of the 
Territory of Utah.*’ To aid in clearing up the trouble with Brig- 
ham Young and his followers, President Buchanan dispatched 

447bid., 123. 

45National Intelligencer (Washington, D. C.), March 10, 1855. 

46There is no record available of this second appointment, but on letters recom- 
mending reappointment the statement “Appointed” is found. Appointments, I, 157. 


47Message to Congress, December 8, 1857, House Executive Documents, 35th 
Cong., 1st Sess. (Serial No. 942), Document No. 2, p. 24. 
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L. W. Powell, former governor of Kentucky and at that time 
senator-elect, and Ben McCulloch, with a proclamation to the 
people of Utah.** 

The commissioners’ party set out from Fort Leavenworth on 
April 25, 1858. The 1,130 mile trip to Camp Scott in Utah 
Territory was made in twenty-six and a half traveling days, by 
way of Fort Kearney and Fort Laramie. One person remarked, 
“Under the circumstances this must be considered one of the 
most, if not the most, successful journey ever made across the 
plains.’’*° 

After two days of private and public conferences, the Mormon 
leaders expressed a willingness to abide by the authority of the 
United States; on June 12, McCulloch and Powell sent a message 
to the secretary of war announcing that the matter had been 
settled.*° 

On his return from Utah, McCulloch resumed his duties as 
marshal, but in a letter to President Buchanan dated March 7, 
1859, he resigned, effective April 1, 1859. In the letter he gave 
no reason for his action, but he was successful in obtaining the 
appointment of his brother, Henry E. McCulloch, to replace 
him.*? 

Soon after his resignation Ben McCulloch became involved 
with Sam Houston in an enterprise of possibly far-reaching con- 
sequences. In 1858 Houston began to formulate a plan which he 
hoped would bring glory to himself and perhaps a partial solution 
to the problem of Negro slavery. Houston had made a speech in 
the Senate in 1850 urging that a protectorate be established over 
Mexico for the good of the people.*? There was little probability 
of the United States taking action on this matter, but it was pos- 
sible for a man of Houston’s peculiar talent and ability to create 
at least an embarrassing situation. 

In 1859, when Houston returned to Texas to become governor, 


48Second Message to Congress, House Executive Documents, 35th Cong., 2nd 
Sess. (Serial No. 997), Document No. 2, p. 10. 

49Otis Grant Hammond (ed.), The Utah Expedition, 1857-1858 (Concord, 1928) , 
266. 

50Leland Hargrave Greer, Utah and the Nation (Seattle, 1929; University of 
Washington Publications in Social Science, VII) . 

51Appointments, I. 

52See Webb, Texas Rangers, 197-215. 
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he had already set in motion the preliminaries to bring the reali- 
zation of his dream. It was necessary to enlist the aid of many of 
his trusted friends, although it is doubtful whether many of them 
knew what Houston’s ultimate purpose was. McCulloch’s interest 
in Houston's plan might account for his resignation as United 
States marshal. 

Houston had been negotiating with the War Department for 
guns and supplies to outfit several companies of Texas Rangers 
to be used for the protection of the frontier against the Indians. 
There had been trouble along the Mexican border with Juan N. 
Cortinas, and there were indications of more conflicts. On Feb- 
ruary 3, 1860, Governor Houston wrote to McCulloch in Wash- 
ington telling him that “there will be stirring times on the Rio 
Grande ere long. What are you doing? See the President and 
Secretary of War.”** McCulloch and Houston had been friends 
for many years and understood each other; so McCulloch was not 
long in answering Houston. “You will soon hear from the Gov- 
ernment. I am at all times ready to serve Texas.”** There is no 
doubt that McCulloch would have co-operated in almost anything 
that Sam Houston asked him to do. Moreover, McCulloch had 
expressed himself on the subject of a protectorate for Mexico in 
1849, while crossing the northern part of that country to Ma- 
zatlan. In a letter to his brother, he gave a description of the 
miserable conditions under which so many of the Mexicans lived 
and said that it would be a wonderful thing for some nation to 
form a protectorate over Mexico to improve these conditions.*° 
Not only did he believe that a protectorate would be good for 
Mexico, but felt that Sam Houston was the man to undertake 
such a large and serious task. McCulloch learned that the Knights 
of the Golden Circle had abandoned their planned campaign into 
Mexico at least for the present. He felt that this organization had 
no leader with the ability and experience to lead a successful 
expedition into Mexico. On the other hand he believed that 
Houston would need only to make a declaration to the people of 
Mexico that he had come to give them good government, and 

53Williams and Barker, Writings of Houston, VII, 473. For a full discussion of 
the Cortinas War along the Rio Grande see Webb, Texas Rangers, 175-193. 

54National Intelligencer (Washington, D. C.), March 20, 1860. 
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the Mexicans would rally around him. He assured Governor 
Houston that he “need not fear wanting men or money, thou- 
sands of men and millions of money will be placed at your dis- 
posal ... this will make your name greater than if you were 
President of the U.S.”** 

It is probable that McCulloch expressed thoughts already in 
Houston’s mind. In August, 1860, Houston began arrangements 
for three men to meet representatives of London bondholders in 
New York in an effort to raise money. These men were a Colonel 
Mann,** John Hancock of Georgetown, and Ben McCulloch.** 
Houston wrote to Colonel Mann about contacting the bondhold- 
ers and in the letter he said, “I will write today to Genl Ben 
McCulloch, you can let him see my letter. Ben will do for a very 
‘Big Captain’ as my Red Brothers say.”* 

On the next day, August 28, 1860, Houston wrote to McCul- 
loch giving in detail the type of guns he wanted purchased, and 
asking him to find out how soon seven to ten thousand rifles 
could be made and what the cost would be. Houston did not 
make a clear statement of the use to which these rifles would be 
put, but told Ben to see the contents of his letter to Colonel 
Mann. “We look on it as a mission of mercy and humanity,” 
wrote Houston, “and must not sink into the character of spoil 
and robbery. It must be to elevate and exalt Mexico to a position 
among the nations of the world.”®° 

There is no evidence available which gives the result of the 
meeting with the bondholders, but it is probable that no promise 
was given to forward the money for the expedition. Certainly, 
had Houston’s plan been completed, Ben McCulloch would have 
played a major role in the military undertaking, but the Civil 
War was at hand and Governor Houston’s plan was set aside. 

While co-operating with Houston when he could, McCulloch 
kept busy with other matters. After his resignation as marshal, 
he was agent for an arms manufacturer, possibly G. W. Morse. 


56Sam Houston, Unpublished Correspondence (MS., Archives Collection, Univer- 
sity of Texas Library) , VII. 

57Colonel Mann is believed to be Charles L. Mann. Williams and Barker, Writ- 
ings of Houston, VIII, 127n. 

58Webb, Texas Rangers, 313. 

59Williams and Barker, Writings of Houston, VIII, 127. 

60[bid., 127-128. 
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He traveled through the southern states and was frequently in 
Washington and Texas. While in Georgia in November, 1860, 
McCulloch amazed spectators with his marksmanship while dem- 
onstrating a firearm of a new patent. The secession movement in 
the South put an end to these activities."* 

When Ben McCulloch returned to Texas to offer his services 
to his state, he found the movement for secession well on its way. 
An election of delegates to a state convention was held on Jan- 
uary 28, 1861. In the meantime, Houston called an extraordinary 
session of the legislature. This governing body passed a resolution 
to abide by the decision of the convention on the matter of seces- 
sion which was to be submitted to the voters. On February 23, 
secession was approved by the voters, to be effective March 2, 
1861.°? 

The convention also took up the matter of military affairs in 
the state. Within Texas there were frontier posts manned by about 
2,700 federal troops under the command of Major General D. E. 
Twiggs, a Georgian who was in sympathy with the southern cause. 
When General Twiggs asked for instructions from Washington 
and received none, he offered his resignation, which was accepted. 
While he was waiting to turn his command over to his successor, 
the Committee on Public Safety, acting under the authority of 
the convention, demanded the surrender of the federal posts in 
Texas. Twiggs refused on the grounds that the secession had not 
become effective.** 

Meanwhile, to be ready for just such a situation, the Commit- 
tee on Public Safety had conferred on Ben McCulloch the rank 
of colonel and instructed him to raise enough men to handle the 
capture of the federal garrison at San Antonio, and to be in 
readiness to carry out the instructions of the Committee. On 
February 6, 1861, the Committee appointed Sam A. Maverick, 
Thomas J. Devine, Phillip N. Luckett, and James H. Rogers as 
commissioners to confer with General Twiggs in San Antonio 


61Daily Courier (Charleston) , November 26, 1860, copied from the Milledgeville 
Herald (Georgia). No evidence is available giving the name of the manufacturer 
for whom he worked. It was probably G. W. Morse who asked McCulloch to give 
his opinion on the new carbine developed by his company. McCulloch Papers, II. 

62Charles W. Ramsdell, Reconstruction in Texas (New York, 1910; Columbia 
University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, XXXVI), 16-18. 
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and demand the surrender of the federal supplies and posts.% 
Three days later the commissioners sent for Colonel McCulloch 
to bring his force to San Antonio.*®* A force of about four hun- 
dred men assembled on the Salado on the night of February 15. 
At three o'clock the next morning McCulloch’s force started for 
San Antonio, arriving on the outskirts of the town an hour later. 
McCulloch ordered about ninety men to dismount and enter the 
city where they were placed in strategic positions to command the 
buildings occupied by the federal troops. At daybreak several 
volunteer companies joined his men. Among these were about 
one hundred and fifty Knights of the Golden Circle who had 
been idling about the town for many days. This show of force 
left General Twiggs with no alternative but to surrender.** 

After completing his assignment to bring about the surrender 
of General Twiggs, Ben McCulloch resigned the commission con- 
ferred by the Committee on Public Safety.*’ The committee then 
commissioned him to purchase for the state of Texas one thousand 
Colt revolvers and one thousand Morse rifles, and gave author- 
ity to pledge the faith of the state of Texas for the fulfillment of 
any contract or contracts he might enter into in pursuance of this 
ordinance.** 

McCulloch left at once to carry out his mission. He arrived in 
Richmond, Virginia, in March and from there sent back contracts 
for the pistols with the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Company. He was unable to purchase the rifles because those he 
had hoped to get from Harper’s Ferry were not finished, and 
since Virginia had not seceded the problem was made more diffi- 
cult. The pistols purchased were of fine quality, lighter and more 
adapted to the Ranger service than the old army size pistol. When 
McCulloch went to New Orleans in April to forward the pistols 
to Texas, he learned that a part of the order was on the way.*® 
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McCulloch, who had done all he could to supply arms for 
Texas, was ready for military action. To achieve this service, he 
offered to the Secretary of War of the Confederacy a regiment 
which would arm and pay its own expenses to Virginia. Plans 
must have been made previously, because many Texans had al- 
ready gone east for that purpose.” The Confederate govern- 
ment, however, refused to accept McCulloch’s offer. McCulloch 
appeared in Virginia at the beginning of the war and even ven- 
tured into Washington, where he was suspected of laying a plan 
for the capture of the capital."* On June 13, 1861, E. D. Town- 
send, assistant adjutant general of the United States, wrote that 
Ben McCulloch had two regiments of sharpshooters coming from 
Texas.”? 

After the Confederacy turned down his offer to take a Texas 
regiment into enemy territory, McCulloch turned his attention 
toward obtaining a commission in the Confederate Army. Since 
1855, however, when McCulloch tried to get the commission of 
colonel in the United States cavalry, relations between Jefferson 
Davis and McCulloch had been strained. McCulloch feared these 
past differences might prevent his obtaining a commission in the 
Confederate Army, but President Davis realized that McCulloch’s 
experience and ability would be of great value to the Confederacy. 
A colonelcy was first offered, but when this commission was re- 
fused, Davis submitted the nomination of Ben McCulloch as 
brigadier general, which was accepted by the Confederate Con- 
gress on May 11, 1861." 

General McCulloch was ordered to report immediately to his 
command in Indian Territory. In pursuance of these orders he 
reported to Fort Smith, Arkansas, about May 20, 1861, “without 
a dollar, a man or a gun, charged with the duty of creating an 
army and defending the Indian Territory.”"* His arrival was well 
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received by the people of Arkansas. ““The name of Ben McCulloch 
wherever it is known, is a guarantee of itself; and backed so he 
will be, by troops from the Indian Country and from Arkansas, no 
opposing force that the notorious Lane or Montgomery can bring 
against him need be feared.’’”* 

McCulloch soon gathered a small but well-disciplined army of 
about 6,000 men. His specific duty was to protect his region from 
invasion, but he was soon receiving urgent communications from 
Governor Claiborne F. Jackson, of Missouri, and Major General 
Sterling Price, of the Missouri state militia, to come to their aid. 
Missouri had not joined the Confederacy, but a pro-southern 
force of about 8,000 poorly armed and organized men was retreat- 
ing southward before a Union army under General Nathaniel 
Lyon. McCulloch was reluctant to move into Missouri, but he did 
take a cavalry unit of 3,000 to aid the Missourians at Carthage. 
The Federal army retreated before General McCulloch reached 
the scene of conflict. The lack of co-operation between General 
Price, General N. B. Pearce, of the Arkansas militia, and General 
McCulloch, of the Confederate command, finally compelled the 
Confederate government to place General Earl Van Dorn over 
the whole command just before the battle of Pea Ridge.” 

The career of General Ben McCulloch in the Civil War was 
short, but within a period of less than a year he was credited 
with a victory over the federal forces under General Nathaniel 
Lyon at the battle of Wilson’s Creek on August 10, 1861,"7 and 
his death on March 7, 1862, at the battle of Pea Ridge was a 
factor contributing to the Confederate defeat."® 
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The body of General Ben McCulloch was returned to ‘Texas 
by John Henry Brown, arriving in Austin on April g, 1862, where 
it was interred with military honors in the State Cemetery. Ben 
McCulloch had started his career in Texas in battle and ended 
it in battle for the cause supported by Texas. In his will dated 
April 3, 1858, McCulloch wrote, “I leave my soul to God who 
gave it, and my body to the State of Texas.’’”® 
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David F. Houston's Presidency of 
A. and M. 


JOHN PAYNE 


HE BRIEF PERIOD during which David F. Houston served 

as president of Texas A. and M. College may at first seem 

like a minor episode in a distingushed career that in- 
cluded a Cabinet post and even some talk of the White House. 
A close study will show, however, that Houston’s work at A. and 
M. was one of his most remarkable achievements, and illustrates, 
perhaps better than anything else, his talent for innovation and 
leadership. At A. and M. he took charge of an institution that 
was on the verge of complete failure and within three years had 
raised the college to a position of nationwide recognition and 
respect. 

When President L. L. Foster died in December, 1901, the 
board of directors of the college appointed R. H. Whitlock of the 
mechanical engineering department to serve as acting president 
until a permanent successor could be selected. Choosing a new 
president proved difficult, however, since a difference of opinion 
developed among members of the board over whether they should 
hire a “school man” (a professional educator) or a prominent 
politician. Most of A. and M.’s presidents had been either poli- 
ticians or former Confederate officers, or both. Foster himself had 
once been state commissioner of agriculture, and Lawrence Sul- 
livan Ross, who preceded him, had been governor of Texas.” 
Joseph D. Sayers, who was serving his second term as governor, 
was being mentioned as a possibility. 

In early April, 1902, the board held a meeting in Waco at 
which it attempted to make a choice by a method that, to say 
the least, was somewhat unique. Since about fifteen applicants 
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or their representatives were present, it was decided to let each 
man appear in person and speak for himself. After the executive 
session was over, J. A. Baker of College Station, the board secre- 
tary, notified the applicants that each would be given fifteen 
minutes if he desired to be heard. Apparently the method was 
embarrassing even to the most eager applicant, for the Waco 
Times-Herald reported, “There was a silence of some seconds.’’* 
After a while, however, the speechmaking began. R. T. Milner, 
representing T. R. Day of Henderson, made a strong speech. 
John Garrett of Calvert presented the name of General H. B. 
Stoddard of Bryan, but declined to make a speech. Others fol- 
lowed, some of them choosing to speak, some merely presenting 
the names of their favorites. In the afternoon, the board again 
went into executive session and admitted no outsiders. At about 
5:00 P.M., after four hours of inconclusive balloting, someone 
brought up the name of David F. Houston, who was then dean 
of the faculty at the University of Texas. Here was a chance to 
break the deadlock. Houston was elected, no doubt because his 
name offered the board an opportunity to compromise,‘ but his 
election was settled only after Governor Sayers telephoned, with- 
drawing his own name from consideration.* 

Since Houston had not applied for the position, a board mem- 
ber, Jefferson Johnson of Austin, telephoned him to ask if he 
would accept. Houston, completely surprised by the offer, asked 
until after supper to give his decision. A letter written years later 
reveals that he made his decision after seeking the advice of his 
close friend, Colonel E. M. House, who advised him to accept. 
Shortly after 8:00 p.m. Johnson was called to the telephone booth 
and in a few minutes came out and notified the board and the 
press that Texas A. and M. had a new president.° 

Houston’s appointment met with general approval throughout 
the state, except at the University of Texas where the faculty 
regretted losing an able teacher and dean. An editorial in the 
Austin Daily Statesman congratulated the A. and M. board of 
directors for ‘the wisdom of its selection.”” The news was en- 
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thusiastically received at College Station and Bryan, where the 
Bryan Eagle later carried a favorable article on Houston in which 
he was spoken of as “a disciplinarian who is kind but unyield- 
ing,” an ideal choice for the presidency of a military school.* 

A few days after Houston had accepted the appointment, one 
of his close friends, John A. Lomax, at that time the registrar at 
the University, caused him some embarrassment by a well meant 
but careless statement that found its way into the newspapers. 
Lomax said that Houston was already planning for a reorganiza- 
tion of various branches of A. and M. and some changes in the 
faculty. Apparently Houston thought these statements tactless 
and ill-timed and complained to Lomax. In any case, Lomax told 
the press two days later that he had not been authorized by Hous- 
ton to make the statements and had given them as opinions 
only.” Lomax had also stated that Houston planned to spend 
several months visiting colleges in the East so that he could study 
the latest methods of teaching agriculture and engineering." The 
accuracy of Lomax’s predictions is shown by the fact that Hous- 
ton made such a trip shortly after beginning his duties as pres- 
ident and did, indeed, make some changes in the faculty. 

When Houston took control of Texas A. and M. the college 
Was just over twenty-five years old. A land grant college estab- 
lished under the Morrill Act of 1862, it had opened its doors on 
October 4, 1876. Its growth had been less than spectacular, large- 
ly because of inadequate funds, the failure of the early admin- 
istrators to provide the technical and scientific training for which 
the school was intended, and no little amount of bickering among 
its faculty members. Some indication of the faulty conception of 
the early directors concerning the college’s purpose is the incred- 
ible fact that the first “Professor of Practical Agriculture” was 
one C. P. B. Martin, D.D., a minister of the gospel whose main 
accomplishment in farming was planting a peach orchard on a 
plot of barren ground.’? Many persons throughout the state were 
well aware of the college’s failings and from time to time efforts 
were made to reorganize the curriculum and improve the quality 
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of instruction. Undoubtedly some progress was made, but by 1902 
the college was again declining. When Houston became presi- 
dent, there were only 378 students enrolled. This number repre- 
sented a decline from 487 students in 1900, and was only slightly 
larger than the 332 of 1877, the second year of the college’s life.’ 

It was not only enrollment but the general deterioration of the 
college plant that bothered Houston. The twenty-seventh annual 
catalogue, for the session 1902-1903, gives the figure of half a 
million dollars as the valuation of the college property, which 
included five dormitories, the Main Building, an agricultural and 
horticultural building, a chemistry-veterinary building, a mechan- 
ical engineering building, a hospital, barns, and residences for 
instructors.'* These facilities would hardly have been adequate if 
they had been kept up, and all evidence points to their disgrace- 
ful state of repair. The best description of conditions is found in 
Houston’s report to the board of directors, which is dated Sep- 
tember 22, 1902.*° Houston reported that the college barns, out- 
buildings, and fences were “disgraceful in appearance ... such 
as no prosperous farmer would allow to stand on his premises.” 
The horticultural department was in “chaotic condition,” the 
college vineyard ‘‘a total wreck.’’* The engineering department, 
while slightly better than the agricultural departments, was nev- 
ertheless in bad condition. Some of its equipment had not been 
modernized in a dozen years, and some of the engineering classes 
were being held in the Main Building and Gathright Hall, which 
were supposed to be used only for academic subjects.* The school 
library, Houston said, was “really discreditable to the State.” It 
was “not half as large or as well selected as many good private 
libraries.” He urged the erection of a new building and a large 
appropriation for the purchase of books.’* 

Houston saved his most pointed remarks, however, for his dis- 
cussion of student accommodations. Dormitory space was so lim- 

13See Perry, The Story of Texas A. and M., 233, for enrollment figures. 
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ited that he felt it might soon be necessary to crowd three or four 
students into one room, and this would be “absolutely unsanitary 
and detrimental not only to the comfort and health of the stu- 
dents but to discipline and proper standards of living.’’ Not one 
of the dormitories had bathing facilities or a sink or toilet. The 
only facilities were two “crude, unsightly” privies located some 
distance from the dormitories. For bathing, students used the 
swimming pool or, as it was quaintly called, the natatorium, 
which, as Houston noted, served only a “partial need.”'® The 
natatorium, incidentally, was the subject of much cadet humor 
during this general period. The college annual, the Longhorn, 
for the year 1906 contains a collection of “Natatorium ‘Testi- 
monials,” of which the following is typical: “Last year I went 
fishing in your natatorium and caught an elegant mudcat. I was 
delighted.” This particular testimonial is signed: “Teddy Roose- 
velt.” 

In his recommendations at the end of the report, Houston 
estimated that an appropriation of $269,000 would be needed 
from the legislature for the fiscal years 1903 and 1904 to pay for 
increases in staff and equipment, additional buildings, books, 
barns, repairs, roads, and a sewerage system. This amount was 
the minimum he believed necessary “‘to put the college fairly 
upon its feet.”*° 

Houston’s biting report had the effect that he had anticipated. 
State officials seemed to realize the needs of the college as they 
never had in the past. Governor Sayers spoke to the Texas Legis- 
lature on conditions at A. and M. on January 3, 1903. Drawing 
on Houston’s report, Sayers told of the poor gains in enrollment, 
the dilapidated condition of the buildings, and the inadequate 
training given the students. The young men of Texas, he said, 
should be given a chance to take advantage of the many oppor- 
tunities that the state offered in agriculture and industry ‘which 
demand a special training that the college should be able to give.” 
If it failed to do this, Sayers was ready to see it speedily aban- 
doned ‘‘as a needless expense and travesty upon agricultural and 
mechanical education.’”’*! The legislature responded with an ap- 
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propriation of $266,000 for the fiscal years 1903 and 1904—far 
more than any previous biennial appropriation and only $3000 
less than Houston had requested in his report.” 

Houston’s work during the three years of his presidency was 
so outstanding that his administration is spoken of by Clarence 
Ousley as the beginning of a new epoch.”* The progress that the 
college made both in the improvement of the physical plant and 
the raising of academic standards bears out this statement. Hous- 
ton expressed his general policy in his report when he wrote that 
it was “the object in the minds of those who founded this College 

. to furnish an opportunity to the young men of the State to 
secure thorough technological and industrial training.’”** He be- 
lieved that the college should be a specialized school whose cur- 
riculum should bear little resemblance to that of the liberal arts 
college. He was well aware that in the past A. and M. had been 
turning out graduates whose training in agriculture and engi- 
neering was inferior to that given in other specialized schools. 
Professor E. J. Kyle, Dean Emeritus of A. and M., tells that when 
he graduated from the college in 1899 and went to Cornell for 
advanced work, he entered the junior class and spent two more 
years taking courses before enrolling in the graduate school.” 
Such experiences as this demonstrated clearly to Houston the 
pressing need for a change. In keeping with what he regarded as 
the “exact intention” of the men who founded the college, Hous- 
ton required that all students register for courses leading toward 
degrees in either agriculture or engineering. He eliminated some 
academic subjects entirely. Greek was discontinued, and Latin 
was kept only because of its value in the study of certain scientific 
subjects.”* 

The raising of the college entrance age from fifteen to sixteen 
was among the earliest changes that Houston made. He thought 
“the work of the college had been hampered by the presence of 
numbers of immature, untrained boys ... sent here by parents 
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who did not know what to do with them.” He also took steps to 
raise the academic requirements for admission. In most cases a 
written examination was required, but Houston wanted to make 
certain that the new requirements did not “operate against young 
men from the country who had not had access to good schools. 
...”” Upon his approval in individual cases, boys eighteen years 
old or older could be admitted without examination. The revised 
regulations may have been in part responsible for the drop in 
enrollment to 367 in the session 1903-1904, but Houston noted 
a ‘“‘vast improvement in the character of the student body, intel- 
lectually and morally.’”*? The next year the enrollment reached 
408, with fifty applicants turned away for lack of room.** 
Houston quickly perceived that other subjects as well as admis- 
sion requirements demanded improvement. Hardly less urgent 
was the need for changes in the faculty, and he began what was 
described by a person on the scene as “thinning out the dead- 
wood.” That Houston could be merciless whenever he felt the 
need is undeniable. Mrs. R. P. Marstellar recalls the morning she 
happened to be in the college post office and saw several faculty 
members receive slips of paper notifying them of their dismissal. 
She was a young girl at the time but the memory of the embar- 
rassing scene has remained with her. She believes, in fact, that 
Houston’s thinning axe may have swung too widely and that sev- 
eral competent teachers were discharged.*® However that may be, 
Houston brought in excellent replacements, several of whom 
later became famous. The new economics instructor, Charles S. 
Potts, who had been Houston’s student assistant at the University, 
was to become dean of the law school at Southern Methodist 
University. John A. Lomax, brought to A. and M. as an instruc- 
tor in English, was to become renowned as a collector of ballads 
and folk songs. E. J. Kyle, who was later one of the country’s 
outstanding deans of agriculture, joined the faculty in June, 1902, 
as an instructor in horticulture. These men were hired because 
their training and experience qualified them for their jobs. Such 
a policy was quite a contrast to that of the old days when the 
administration hired as head of its agriculture branch a doctor 
27Ibid., 15. 
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of divinity and as teachers men who had gained their agricul- 
tural knowledge solely from the Latin classics. 

At the same time that Houston was raising the standards for 
both students and teachers, he was building up the equipment 
of the college. “All the old dilapidated sheds and fences have 
been removed,” he said in his second biennial report. ““The lots 
have been systematically planned and fenced with woven wire 
and cypress posts, and painted.” A new dairy barn with modern 
equipment and stalls for more than 100 cattle was erected, along 
with tool sheds, stables, and silos.*® In fact, all the $10,000 that 
the state legislature had appropriated for this purpose was used. 
In his report, Houston spoke of ‘a substantial iron fence 
placed across the front of the campus,” which “is in keeping with 
the character of the institution.”** Apparently he did not see the 
humor in his remark. 

Other improvements on the campus included a new chemistry 
building, new faculty cottages, laborers’ cottages, sidewalks, cis- 
terns, and modern plumbing for the dormitories. The college 
chapel, Gathright Hall, the mess hall, and the Main Building 
were all repaired and put in good condition.” 

Undoubtedly the greatest single addition to the college, how- 
ever, was the textule engineering building which was erected in 
1g04. Houston had mentioned in his biennial report of Septem- 
ber, 1902, that there was much interest throughout Texas in 
establishing a textile department.** The Texas Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, at a meeting that same year, had gone on 
record in favor of “a thoroughly equipped textile school in our 
state.”’** A legislative appropriation of $30,000 would be required 
for a building and instructors,*® and Houston believed it might 
be possible to obtain much of the equipment through donations 
from textile machinery firms in the Northeast. On the tour of 
eastern colleges which he took at the beginning of his first year 
as president, he had included visits to textile schools so that he 
could obtain data for the project.** In order to obtain machinery 
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on the best possible terms, Houston later made a trip to New 
England with Lieutenant-Governor George T. Jester, who was 
a member of the board of directors, and Professor W. S. Wier, 
who had been hired to head the new department. They were 
unable to obtain gifts such as manufacturers had given other 
schools in the past, but they did persuade some companies to dis- 
count the cost of the equipment 50 per cent or more. Houston 
estimated, in fact, that $25,000 worth of machinery was bought 
for a little over $10,000.%7 

The new building, constructed of brick and wood, cost $31,000 
and contained a chemical laboratory, a power loom department, 
a cloth room, and a finishing department.** Houston wrote that 
while it was an attractive building, “the principles of mill con- 
struction were not sacrificed to secure ornamentation.” Every 
effort was made to preserve “the essential features of a regular 
factory,” so that students might get realistic training. As another 
practical measure, a large part of the job of locating and erecting 
machinery was given to the students themselves, since it was val- 
uable experience for duties they might later perform as mill 
superintendents.*® 

Houston and the other officials of A. and M. believed that the 
special nature of their college imposed responsibilities beyond 
merely teaching students who were regularly enrolled. Two ex- 
amples of this belief were the creation of special short courses for 
farmers and the expansion of the program for distribution of 
useful bulletins to farmers and housewives. Farmer’s short courses, 
first offered at the college in January, 1903, were open to men 
eighteen years old or older who desired instruction in stock farm- 
ing, horticulture, and dairying but who could not otherwise get 
college training. For a ten-weeks course, enrollees paid forty dol- 
lars, thirty-five of which went for room and board at the college.*° 
In 1904, Houston reported that the mailing list for college bul- 
letins had reached 20,000, which included farmers, stockmen, 
fruit-growers, truck-farmers, and even bee-keepers, in every part 
of the state. 
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The legislature and the people of the state, therefore, had rea- 
son to feel that their confidence in Houston’s administration had 
not been misplaced. The money he spent had produced tangible 
results. The college which in 1902 had been a neglected institu- 
tion whose diplomas and degrees were hardly recognized outside 
the state had gained a reputation that was spreading throughout 
the country. As early as 1903, James Wilson, Theodore Roose- 
velt’s secretary of agriculture, stated that Texas A. and M. “was 
more nearly fulfilling its mission than any other similar institu- 
tion in the United States.’’** Clarence Ousley, in his history of 
the college, expressed a similar view when he wrote: “The Col- 
lege was becoming known by its fruits and its fruits were good.”** 

It is improbable that Houston, despite his undisputed ability 
as an administrator, was ever really popular at A. and M., espe- 
cially among the student body. Many students, like those at the 
University of Texas earlier, regarded him as a somewhat cold and 
distant person who was lacking in cordiality and ready sympathy. 
Few thought of him as a president who was greatly concerned 
with the individual problems of students. Those who came to 
him, however, usually discovered that his coldness was largely 
superficial and that whenever they had a reasonable problem he 
gave it his careful and sympathetic attention. T. P. Clonts, who 
was student editor of the College newspaper the Battalion during 
this period, recalls that while Houston “was a very dignified and 
awesome figure to most students, he was always kind and consid- 
erate when I had occasion to call on him.’** Those who knew 
Houston well, in fact, were usually the ones who liked him best. 

Houston was capable of acting with firmness if a situation 
called for it. He was much concerned about incidents that might 
give the college unfavorable publicity. One such incident oc- 
curred in the fall of 1903 when he hired, as an instructor in 
mechanical engineering, a man who had worked for the Inter- 
national and Great Northern Railroad as a replacement for strik- 
ing mechanics. Many students branded the man “‘strikebreaker.” 
A sophomore class in which he was the instructor protested his 
presence and threatened to walk out of the classroom. Houston 


42Quoted in ibid., 16. 
43Ousley, History of A. and M., 64. 
44T. P. Clonts to John Payne, April 14, 1952. 
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took up the matter and settled it promptly. He made it clear that 
the instructor would remain and that the students would be ex- 
pected to attend his classes. ‘There was no further trouble. Hous- 
ton especially requested that the editor of the student paper make 
no mention of the incident and give no report to the outside 
papers since this might involve the college in a labor controversy.*° 

Student hazing was also beginning to cause real concern. Sen- 
timent over the state had become so pronounced against the 
practice that college authorities were impelled to intervene in its 
control. In the college catalogues of 1903 and 1904 there appeared 
a statement which was probably written to reassure parents about 
to send their sons to A. and M. “The College is not a reforma- 
tory,”’*® the catalogue said. There is no record that Houston ever 
took direct measures to stop hazing, but in 1904 the students 
agreed to refrain from it for the good of the school’s reputation.*” 
In the military department, where Houston had reported unsat- 
isfactory discipline in 1902, there was also a vast improvement. 
This was largely the work of Captain H. H. Sargent, the new 
commandant of cadets, whom Houston praised for “justice, tact 
and proficiency as a military officer and teacher.’’** Captain Sar- 
gent, incidentally, was a writer on military subjects and had done 
a book on the campaigns of Napoleon. In the Longhorn of 1904 
there is a cartoon which depicts Sargent coercing cadets into 
buying his book, The Campaign of Marengo. Houston himself 
was an amateur student of military affairs and he and the com- 
mandant became close friends. 

In spite of the burden of his official duties, Houston found 
time for a number of diversions. He was fond of almost all types 
of card games, and he occasionally played pool and billiards. He 
was also good at tennis, and his son Franklin, Jr., remembers his 
father’s “playing strenuous doubles on the court in our side 
yard.’’*® In one of the yearbooks of this period appeared a cartoon 
of two men playing tennis; one is Houston, depicted as a large, 
balding fellow wearing a large mustache characteristic of that 


45] bid. 

46Twenty-Eighth Annual Catalogue, Session 1903-1904, Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, 14. 

47Burges, Local History of A. and M., 16. 

48Biennial Report, 1903 and 1904, p. 28. 

49D. F. Houston, Jr., to John Payne, July 25, 1952. 
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era, and sweating profusely under a beaming sun. The other 
player is Sargent, the commandant of cadets. 

Houston also found time to attend occasional dinners and ban- 
quets. A 1go2 issue of the Bryan Eagle carried an interesting 
account of a banquet sponsored by the Bryan Business League 
as a formal welcome to Houston when he became president. The 
affair was an example of fellowship of the old-fashioned sort, 
with the usual mixture of humorous and serious speeches. One 
speaker, E. A. Berry, responded to the toast, ‘““The Absent Ones 
—the Ladies.” Others gave talks on ““Texas—Her Young Men,” 
and on “Legislative Aid for the College,” a subject close to Hous- 
ton’s heart. Houston spoke on A. and M. and its needs. The menu 
was a treat that included “Punch au Bryan” (non-alcoholic) , 
“Tutti Frutti Bricks,’ and ended with ‘Coffee, Cheese, and 
Cigars.”’*° 

Houston lived in the gabled two-story house built on the cam- 
pus for President Ross in 1893. A picture taken in 1904 shows 
the house with porches on three sides and a yard with several 
scraggly bushes and what appears to be a gravel walk along the 
edge. Evidently the building, like many others on the campus 
when Houston arrived, was badly in need of repair. Franklin, 
Jr., only three or four years old at the time, remembers that a 
party given by his mother was disrupted by rain that poured 
through the roof so badly that the floors had to be covered with 
every receptacle in the house." 

Everyone connected with the college lived on the campus, and 
the little community that grew up there was largely self-sufficient. 
Not until 1910, when the interurban track connected College 
Station with Bryan, was it practicable for faculty members to live 
in town, though they would make trips into Bryan frequently. 
During the winter whist clubs and bridge clubs provided centers 
of entertainment on the campus, and with the warm weather of 
spring, numerous picnics became the most popular form of social 
gathering. C. L. Alford, who was a student during this period, 
writes: 


Social life on the campus was very pleasant. The community 
was small and everybody knew every one else sufficiently well for 


50Bryan Eagle, November 13, 1902. 
51D. F. Houston, Jr., to J. P., July 25, 1952. 
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all to mingle freely together. ‘There was frequent social intercourse 
with citizens of Bryan and those who had their own conveyances 
were frequent visitors to the city, especially to take part in lodge 
and church activities. Some good friends of the college community 
had plantations in the Brazos bottom less than a dozen miles distant 
and quite frequently the entire campus community would be in- 
vited to a barbeque picnic and open house on one of these 
plantations.*? 


In the summer of 1905 developments were taking place at the 
University of Texas which were to lead to the termination of 
Houston’s work at A. and M. President W. L. Prather, having 
been head of the University for six years, died suddenly on July 
24, 1905.°* On July go, Dr. Sidney E. Mezes, dean of the faculty, 
was named acting president until the board of regents could de- 
cide on a successor.** Among those mentioned for the position 
were A. P. Wooldridge, an Austin banker who was president of 
the board of regents of the Girls’ Industrial College at Denton,*® 
and Judge Yancey Lewis, who had been dean of the University 
law school from 1go2 to 1904.°° The regents’ ultimate choice, 
however, was David F. Houston, who was elected by unanimous 
vote." 

Houston and his family were in Beverly, Massachusetts, when, 
on August 16, he received the telegram from the regents. The 
next day he sent them a telegram accepting the appointment. 
Houston’s acceptance was received with approval by the faculty 
of the University and by newspapers throughout the state. In 
Austin, where Houston was already known, the editor of the 
Statesman praised the appointment which “assures (the Univer- 
sity) of a most efficient head.” The people of Bryan and College 
Station regretted the loss to their community of their college 
president and his family. One resident could “see no use in 
disturbing A. and M. to give the University a president.’”** 

On August 23, Houston, described as looking well and in “‘per- 


52David B. Cofer, Early History of Texas A. and M. College through Letters and 
Papers, (College Station [?], 1952), 84. 

53Austin Statesman, July 25, 1905. 

54]bid., July 30, 1905. 

55Bryan Eagle, August 17, 1905. 

5éAustin Statesman, August 16, 1905. 

57Jbid., August 17, 1905. 

58] bid. 
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fect condition,” arrived in Austin, having left his family in Mas- 
sachusetts until September.*® On August 26, presumably after a 
conference with the board of directors of A. and M., Houston 
announced that his resignation from A. and M. would take effect 
on September 1.°° No doubt Houston welcomed the appointment 
at the University. Certainly his achievements at College Station 
were great enough for him to view his three years as president 
with pride and satisfaction. 


59Ibid., August 24, 1905. 
60Houston Post, August 26, 1905. 
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Che Expedition of Major Robert S. 
Netghbors to El Paso in 1849 


KENNETH F. NEIGHBOURS 


HE SUCCESSFUL Opening of a wagon road to El Paso in 

1849 by Major Robert Simpson Neighbors was the cul- 

mination of a long-felt desire on the part of Texans, go- 
ing back as far as the Texan Santa Fe Expedition of 1841, to 
make contact with the lands along the upper Rio Grande and 
beyond. The latest manifestation of this desire had been the ex- 
pedition of Colonel John Coffee Hays the previous year, 1848, 
which wound up in Chihuahua.’ The acquisition of the Mexican 
Cession led the general government to desire communication 
with the West Coast, and the Sutter’s Mill incident aroused a 
nation-wide, indeed international, desire to open up communica- 
tion with the new El Dorado. Newspapers of the time were filled 
with projects for connecting the Mississippi Valley with Califor- 
nia by land, and other routes were proposed by sea and across 
the Isthmus of Darien. Texas newspapers during the winter of 
1848-1849 were filled with notices of expeditions organizing in 
Texas to get an early start to California in the spring. 

John Salmon Ford intimated that the initiative for making 
the expedition to El Paso was taken by Major Neighbors, who 
obtained the assent of Major General William Jenkins Worth, 
commanding general of the Eighth Military Department.? Neigh- 
bors stated that General Worth requested him to make the 
expedition. Worth sent another expedition of fifteen men along a 
more southerly route from San Antonio to El Paso under Lieu- 
tenant William Henry Chase Whiting, who left on February 12, 
1849.° The purpose of the military was to open communication 
between the Gulf and West coasts.* Neighbors’ interest in making 
~ 1John Coffee Hays to P. Hansborough Bell, quoted in Northern Standard (Clarkes- 
ville) , February 10, 1849, p. 1. 

2John Salmon Ford, Memoirs (transcript, 7 vols.; Archives, University of Texas 
Library) , III, 503. 

8Whiting to Totten, June 10, 1849, House Executive Documents, 31st Cong., 1st 
Sess. (Serial No. 569), Document No. 5, pp. 281-293. 


*Deas to Bryan, June 9g, 1849, Senate Executive Documents, 31st Cong., 1st Sess. 
(Serial No. 562), Document No. 64, p. 25. 
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the expedition stemmed from the considerations that, “In addi- 
tion to the necessity of acquiring correct knowledge of the coun- 
try, it is important that, the Indians through whose hunting- 
grounds the trains for El Paso must pass, should be advised of 
the movements and intentions of our troops.’* 

It was no easy matter to open communications with El] Paso. 
The Spaniards had traversed the region at various times but 
failed to maintain regular communications. When going from 
San Antonio to Santa Fe, a long circuitous route was ordinarily 
taken far to the south, then to the north, thus avoiding the 
Great Plains. The Texans also had failed to open a route. The 
Texan Santa Fe Expedition ended in disaster. When Colonel 
John Coffee Hays tried to reach El Paso in 1848, his guide be- 
came lost, and after suffering many hardships, Hays’s party reached 
Presidio del Norte, Chihuahua.’ The early death of some of 
Hays’s men was later attributed to the privations suffered on 
the trip, and Hays himself suffered from rheumatism thereafter 
as a result.* A Doctor Wham who went insane and “rode off in a 
fury” one night, was lost in the black ravines.* Captain Samuel 
Highsmith, who escorted Hays’s party, succumbed to an attack of 
influenza shortly after returning.’® In the Davis Mountains be- 
fore he reached Fort Leaton,'! Lieutenant Whiting was threatened 
with annihilation by Gomez, the fierce Apache chief. According 
to newspaper reports, a government wagon train, which left by 
another route after Neighbors started, broke down and was ex- 
pected to take months to reach El] Paso.” 

Neighbors left San Antonio, passed through Austin, where 
Doctor John S. Ford indicated his desire to join him, and 
proceeded up to Barnard and Torrey’s ‘Trading House. There was 


5Neighbors to Medill, March 18, 1849 (Indian Office Letters Received, National 
Archives; photostats, Archives, University of Texas Library. Hereafter referred to as 

8Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains (New York, 1931), 118. 

THays to Bell, Northern Standard, February 10, 1849. 

8J. D. Affleck, History of John C. Hays (transcript, Archives, University of Texas 
Library) , Part II, 748. 

9Samuel A. Maverick, Chihuahua Expedition (MS., Archives, University of Texas 
Library) . 

10Northern Standard, February 17, 1849, p. 2. 

11Whiting to Totten, June 10, 1849, House Executive Documents, gist Cong., 1st 
Sess. (Serial No. 569), Document No. 5, pp. 284-287. 

12Texas Democrat (Austin), August 4, 1849. 
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scarcely a settlement between Austin and the site of Waco. At the 
‘Trading House “on Tahuacano creek, a few miles north of where 
the city of Waco now stands,’’’* friendly Indians came to barter 
buffalo robes, deer skins, and articles they had made for provi- 
sions, clothing, and cutlery. Neighbors spent several days here 
making preparations for the journey.** 

Robert S. Neighbors was well fitted to lead the expedition. 
Besides having been an officer in the Army of the Republic of 
Texas and having served in volunteer military forces, as the in- 
cumbent United States Indian Agent for Texas he had explored 
much of the Texas frontier.* Neighbors, who had survived the 
horrors of two years of imprisonment in Perote Castle, was thirty- 
three years of age, six feet and two inches tall, and in rugged 
physical condition.’* He was experienced in dealing with Indians 
and was acquainted with most of the tribes through whose terri- 
tory the expedition would pass. Neighbors had in his service 
James Shaw, the celebrated Delaware Indian scout, interpreter, 
and skillful prairie diplomat.”* 

Neighbors selected the following men to accompany him: John 
S. Ford, D. C. Sullivan, A. D. Neal, white men, and four Indians, 
John Harry, a Delaware, Joe Ellis and Tom Coshatee, Shawnees, 
and Patrick Goin, a Choctaw, who were placed under the direc- 
tion of Shaw by Neighbors.’ 

John S. Ford was persuaded to join Neighbors by citizens of 
Austin who wished their city connected with El Paso. Ford, who 


13Ford, Memoirs (MS.), III, 504; IV, 719. Present day writers state that Torrey’s 
Trading House was on Trading House Creek eight miles southeast of Waco. This 
does not agree with Ford’s contemporary statements cited. George Barnard bought 
the Torrey interest in 1849 and moved the post near Comanche Peak in Hood 
County, at the suggestion of Major Neighbors, to be near José Maria’s band and 
others. 

14]bid., III, 504f. 

15Affleck, J. C. Hays (MS.), 739, incorrectly states that Neighbors was a member 
of the Hays expedition to Chihuahua in 1848. 

16For details of the life of Neighbors, see Alice Atkinson Neighbors, The Life 
and Public Works of Robert S. Neighbors (M.A. thesis, University of Texas, 1936), 
and Kenneth F. Neighbours, Robert S. Neighbors: Texas Pioneer (M.A. thesis, 
Southern Methodist University, 1948) . 

17See R. N. Richardson, “Jim Shaw the Delaware,” West Texas Historical Asso- 
ciation Year Book, II (1927), 3-12. 

18Neighbors to Harney, June 4, 1849 (MS., Records of the War Department, 
Letters Received, National Archives, Washington, D. C. Hereafter referred to as 
R. W. D. L. R.). 
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was then the editor of the Texas Democrat of Austin, had dis- 
tinguished himself as a Texas Ranger in the Mexican War and 
was to gain further distinction fighting the Comanches and in 
the Confederate service. Ford and Neighbors were closely asso- 
ciated at various periods after the El Paso expedition. 

Ford was accompanied to the Trading House by Thomas C. 
Woolridge, who was to return Ford’s faithful charger, Old Hig- 
gins, to Austin, as it “was understood that none but mules would 
stand the journey.” Old Higgins was a character in his own right. 
He was noted for his endurance, sagacity, and rascality. As a 
famous race horse in East Texas, he had won much money. Dur- 
ing the Mexican War, he served with distinction before Mon- 
terrey, and then accompanied Ford to Mexico City for the cam- 
paign there. On the transport to Vera Cruz, Old Higgins termi- 
nated an encounter with a cantankerous Irish menial much to 
the hilarity and satisfaction of Ford’s men. The Irishman first 
made himself obnoxious by unsuccessfully trying to turn Ford 
out of his stateroom. Then he went below and annoyed the 
enlisted men. Some time later Ford heard a commotion below, 
and when he inquired the cause, he was told that: 


Today he [the Irishman] was meddling with the horses. He came 
in reach of Old Higgins, and the old scoundrel pitched at him, open 
mouthed. He took Paddy’s ear off as clean as it could have been 
done by a pair of shears, then chewed it up and swallowed it. He 
looked all the time like the devilment pleased him.’® 


Captain Shapley Prince Ross lived on the Brazos, opposite 
where Waco was laid off, and it was at his home that Neighbors 
added Sullivan and Neal*® to the expedition after Jim Shaw 
suggested that it would be dangerous to venture across the region 
in too small a party.** Colonel Hays’s party of the previous year 
had consisted of seventy-three armed men.*? Gomez and several 
hundred Apache warriors were actually lurking in the Davis 
Mountains, as Whiting later reported. 

Sullivan proved to be the life of a camp. He could sing for 
hours and not repeat a song. 

19Ford, Memoirs (MS.), III, 408. 

207bid., 504. 

21Neighbors to Harney, June 4, 1849. R. W. D. L. R. 


22John C. Caperton, Sketch of Colonel John C. Hays (typescript, Archives, Univer- 
sity of Texas Library) , 37. 
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He was what people call a “character.” He was of medium height, 
compactly built, and weighed about 135 pounds. His hair was white, 
likewise his eye-brows and eyes. The latter were in constant motion, 
as if under the influence of a current of galvanism, yet they pro- 
duced no unpleasant impression upon the beholder. His countenance 
was pleasant, his impulses generous, his intercourse with his fellow- 
men gave evidence of manliness and frankness. He was insensible to 
the feeling of fear; brave to a fault—a kind and accommodating 
friend, and a bitter and dangerous enemy. He had an inseparable 
companion, Alpheus D. Neal, of about the same height, but more 
robust. He had all the manly qualities of his friend.** 


Sullivan, when a mere lad, had been taken prisoner at Mier, 
but had proved to be a difficult prisoner in Mexico. When 
given tools to work, he threw them into a water closet; when he 
was placed in a kitchen, the cooks fled with broken heads; after 
being placed on probation with a kind-hearted old priest, he was 
brought back for being incorrigible. After his release he joined 
Captain Shapley Prince Ross’s command of Texas Rangers, and 
took up his practical joking there. When members of the com- 
mand from farther east found him apparently eating buckeyes, 
Sullivan blandly explained that they were “Spanish chestnuts.” 


“You can find plenty of them down on the branch.” His were too 
precious to be given away. The “Chesnuts” were gathered and eaten; 
and there was a grand cascading, and a terrible swearing, heard in 
that camp for hours.** 


The arrival of some Comanches delayed Neighbors’ departure. 
Ford was impressed with the unassuming air of their head chief, 
Mopechocope, or Old Owl. In his Memoirs, he said: 


Prince Owl was quite a respectable appearing savage. He had none 
of the swagger so ostentatiously displayed by bastard Rangers, and 
self-styled frontier celebrities, who throw crowds into spasms of aston- 
ishment and admiration by reciting the daring deeds they never 
performed. His Highness was ready to accept anything in the shape 
of a present from an old tooth-brush to a cloth coat. 


Two years earlier Ferdinand Roemer, the German scientist who 
accompanied Neighbors on a visit to the Comanches, described 
the political chief, Old Owl, as “‘a small, old man who looked 


23Ford, Memoirs (MS.), III, 504f. 
24]bid. 
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very insignificant in his dirty, cotton jacket, and was distinguished 
only by his crafty and diplomatic face.”*° 

Buffalo Hump, or Por-chanaqua-heap, the war chief, was en- 
gaged by Neighbors to guide the party to El Paso. As the Co- 
manches had long been accustomed to making predatory raids 
into Mexico as far as Durango and Zacatecas where they took 
large numbers of horses and captives, Buffalo Hump was well 
acquainted with the intervening region. 


Buffalo Hump was the genuine picture of a North American Indian. 
Unlike the most of his tribe, he scorned European clothes; his upper 
body naked, a buffalo robe fastened around his hips, with brass 
rings on his arms, and a string of beads around his neck; his black, 
straight hair hanging down long—there he sat with the serious, to 
the European, apathetic, facial expression of the North American 
savage. He drew our attention especially, since formerly he had shown 
great daring and bravery in leading raids against the Texans.*° 


The experience of Colonel Hays’s expedition had indicated 
that a route from San Antonio to El Paso by way of the “large 
bend” of the Rio Grande was unsatisfactory, and that the way 
by the San Saba was preferable.** The initial part of the route 
selected by Neighbors lay above the San Saba and Concho rivers 


to the Horsehead Crossing of the Pecos. The expedition left the 
North Bosque Settlement on March 23, 1849.** This may have 
been the settlement at the station earlier occupied by Captain 
Ross’s Ranger Company, which was a night’s ride from Torrey’s 
Trading House. John Harry, who lived at the settlement, guided 
him to the Trading House which they reached next morning at 
daylight.” 

The reports of Major Neighbors are complete but sparing of 
detail, however, Ford after the Civil War wrote in his Memoirs 
many interesting incidents of the trip, and since he was magnan- 
imous, many of the incidents were told at his own expense. He 
told how Buffalo Hump, the third morning out, regaled the camp 
with a medicine song. Ford said: 
~ 25Ferdinand Roemer, Texas, Mit besonderer Riicksicht auf deutsche Auswander- 
ung und die physichen Verhaltnisse die Landes (Bonn, 1849), 324. 

26[bid., 324f. 

27Hays to Bell, Northern Standard, February 10, 1849. 

28Texas Democrat, June 23, 1849. The writer has traced Major Neighbors’ route 


on the inserted General Land Office map. 
29Ford, Memoirs (MS.), III, 504. 
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It stirred up recollections of boyhood—the calling of hogs—the plain- 
tive notes of a solitary bull frog—the bellowing of a small bull, and 
all that sort of noises. Anon the awful melody of the sonorous gong 
was reproduced; the next moment the mournful howl of hungry 
wolf saluted the ear, which gradually softened into something like 
the gobble of a turkey. It might have been a choice asortment [sic] 
of Comanche airs gotten up to amuse and do honor to the Super- 
vising Agent, but it failed to solace his white companions. The 
performance commenced about an hour before daylight and did 
little to soothe the slumbers of the morning.*° 


According to Noah Smithwick, who lived among the Co- 
manches for a time, the first brave who awoke always broke forth 
with a matin lay. He said: 


Although it was customary for the first fellow who woke in the 
morning to announce the fact in song, the act seemed rather a 
spontaneous outpouring akin to that of the feathered songsters than 
a religious rite; the song itself resembling the lay of the birds in 
that it was wordless save for the syllables, ha ah ha, which furnished 
the vehicle on which the carol rode forth to the world; the perform- 
ance ending in a keen yell.*+ 


Old Owl led the expedition into his camp on the headwaters 
of the Leon on the fourth day. Information on the route from 
the North Bosque Settlement to Old Owl’s camp and from there 
to Spring Creek is too laconic to trace the itinerary in detail. 
This leg of the journey was not a part of the proposed route. 
Neighbors merely said, “On the 23rd I moved from the North 
Bosque, and arrived at the Comanche Camp on the 27th.” Ford 
said, “We crossed the Brazos, and got on the waters of Little 
river.” By “waters” apparently was meant, according to the ter- 
minology of the time, tributaries, namely the Leon and various 
creeks which empty into it. The route may be tentatively recon- 
structed as follows. On the first day the expedition probably 
traveled west along the high level prairie from the North Bosque 
to Coryell Creek. Following the high ground, the expedition 
would have reached Sycamore Creek at the end of the second day, 
Resley Creek at the end of the third day, and Armstrong Creek 
just east of present De Leon on the fourth day. Armstrong Creek 


30] bid., 507. 
31Noah Smithwick, The Evolution of a State: Or Recollections of Old Texas Days 
(Austin, 1900), 181. 
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was probably the site of Old Owl’s camp. Ford indicated the camp 
was on the headwaters of the Leon, which he further identified as 


a creek.*? 

About forty or fifty children who were in the creek bathing 
ran for the wigwams crying ‘“‘pav-0-ti-vo, pav-0-ti-vo, pav-0-ti-vo— 
white man, white man—as loud as they could.”** The white men 
camped near the Indians, and both satisfied a mutual curiosity by 
visiting each other’s camps. One old crone was estimated to have 
seen a hundred summers, ‘“‘and scolded like other old feminines.’’** 

Ford wore long boots a la Napoleon. 


He found out that a snake will recoil when anything is descending 
upon it suddenly. A nimble person may jump with both feet on 
a snake, and leap off instanter, and not be bitten. It is a dangerous 
and foolhardy thing to do, yet he did it to the great astonishment 
of the Comanches. We reached the “Cross Timbers.” The Indians 
found a large diamond rattlesnake; and waited for the snakeman. He 
came up. There was the reptile in a huge coil, his head about three 
feet from the ground; eyes brilliant and scintillating with anger. His 
rattles were sounding the alarm of danger, and seemed to be capable 
of being heard at the distance of a hundred yards. The spots on his 
body were diamond shaped, and of a bright yellow color. He was 
about ten foot long. A more beautiful serpent is seldom seen, 
and one more able to inflict a fatal sting. The writer was cautioned 
by Jim Shaw:—“Don’t go any nearer, that snake can bite a man a 
little further than his length—about ten feet. He can strike you on 
your mule. He jumps as he strikes.” These snakes were reputed 
to be remarkably active, and very strong. The force exerted in 
delivering a blow or bite was sufficient to move the whole body. The 
snakeman gazed at the serpent for a few minutes; rode away, and 
has not jumped on, even a garter snake, from that day to this 
blessed moment.** 

Business connected with Indian affairs detained Neighbors in 
Old Owl’s camp for several days. Buffalo Hump was allowed suf- 
ficient time to arrange his affairs for leaving. The expedition 
travelled from Old Owl’s camp “south of west, and rather down 
the country.” The route probably passed near present Comanche, 
across Pecan Bayou, and on to the Colorado. 

As the cavalcade moved along, the Comanche children “beat 

32Ford, Memoirs (MS.), III, 507. 
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the thickets for rabbits, birds, and rattlesnakes.” When a snake 
was found, shouts rent the air, the children encircled it, and fired 
arrows into it until life was gone. Then cries of triumph would 
go up, and the young warriors would gallop to the front to 
announce the victory. The women would whip up the pack 
mules, the excitement would spread through the whole band, 
and even the whites would yell lustily.** 

Lost in the world of nature with nature’s children, it was easy 
for the white men to feel the lure of the primitive way of life. 


To roam amid the unchanging scenes of Nature, where the foot of 
civilised man never trod betore, perhaps; to view the work(s] 
of God in their primeval grandeur, and to realise that you 
constitute a part of these, conspire to produce a bouyancy of spirits, 
pleasant sensations, a rapture earth seldom affords to men. These 
are the charms which allure the woodsman to a life apart from other 
men. 


But a civilized man must catch himself before surrendering com- 
pletely to the siren voice of the wild. 


The picture above is the bright side of savage life. Turn to the other; 
ignorance of God and the world, hunger, thirst, cold; filth; the 
deprivation of the comforts, the amenities, and social pleasures of 
civilised life, and then choose for yourself. If savagery is right civili- 
zation is wrong. There can be no middle ground.** 


After Old Owl separated from the group, Neighbors’ party 
moved leisurely along toward the southwest with Buffalo Hump’s 
band. The peace and quiet were suddenly shattered one day by 
a squaw riding by at full speed, followed by a brave who gave 
her rousing whacks with a gun stick. Neal reported that it was 
the result of Sullivan’s deviltry. In response to the desire of the 
squaws to learn more about white men, Sullivan had been deliv- 
ering them a lecture. ‘““The warrior came along, discovered that 
his wife constituted one of Suliivan’s audience, and the row 
commenced.” 

That night Jim Shaw returned from Buffalo Hump’s wigwam 
a badly scared Indian. Shaw thought the party might all be killed 
before morning. He blamed the whole trouble on Sullivan, and 
“lectured and swore at him considerably.” Ford awoke during 
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the night every time a twig snapped, but Sullivan slept “like a 
log.” The women and children were sent away before daybreak, 
while the white men were kept in camp until the sun was two 
hours high.** 

On April 2, 1849, Sanaco’s camp on the Colorado was reached. 
His camp was near the mouth of Spring Creek, which is about 
twelve miles in a direct line above the confluence of the San 
Saba and Colorado rivers. This was the site of the battle where 
the Comanches defeated Colonel John H. Moore in 1839. Besides 
the band of Sanaco at the camp, Yellow Wolf's band was present, 
as well as a part of Buffalo Hump’s.*° 


Shanaco was a plain, matter of fact man. He was very kind to us 
—sending us venison, and doing us other favors. When he talked to 
a man he looked him in the face. He said at one time he thought 
he would never make peace with the Texians. “They killed my 
father. I did all I could to avenge him. I have buried the hatchet.” 
Maj. Neighbors said Shanaco’s father was killed in the affair at 
San Antonio which was caused by a mistake on the part of the 
Comanches.*° 

Unexpected opposition to the expedition was encountered at 
Sanaco’s camp. Sanaco had been told by Major Collinson R. 
Gates at the post at Fredericksburg that the general government 
planned to open a road through the Comanche range, that settle- 
ments would be made on the Concho and other points, and that 
“a railroad would in a short while be constructed from the coast 
of Texas to Chihuahua.” When the head men heard this, they 
opposed the making of an expedition through their territory. 
Buffalo Hump, as a result of this development and other argu- 
ments, returned part of his pay as guide, and declined to accom- 
pany the party farther. After three days of negotiations, Neighbors 
was finally able to persuade the chiefs to allow Guadalupe, the 
captain of one of the bands, to accompany him as guide. But he 
“exhausted every art of persuasion, and succeeded more by appeal- 
ing to their cupidity than otherwise.’”** Guadalupe was accom- 
panied by his married sister and her female companion. 
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While in the Comanche camps, a warrior looked intently at 
the two six-shooters in Fora’s belt. Finally he exclaimed, “No 
bueno.” He had received “a five shooter ball in the arm, as others 
said, while in Hays’s fight’’*? on Walker’s Creek, a tributary of 
Sister's Creek, two miles above the Guadalupe, on June 8, 1844. 
This seems to have been the first time revolver pistols (five 
shooters) were used against Indians in battle, and they were 
impressed by the havoc wrought in their ranks by the new 
weapons.** 

At Sanaco’s camp the wrath of Rip Ford** was kindled by the 
sight of a mutilated captive white woman. She had sandy, red hair 
and blue eyes, and her cheeks were marred by long scars put there 
by the slash of a knife—as a sign of bereavement. “Her face seemed 
the personification of despair. It filled the beholder with the idea 
of unutterable woe.” Jim Shaw warned Ford not to speak to the 
captive as it might cost him his life. Ford felt enraged that the 
white woman had been captured and forced to become the wife 
of a savage. 


Not only his wife, his menial, his slave. To be the humble servitor 
of his whims and caprices; to be punished for a seeming disposition 
to disobey his behests—to be beaten, lassoed, and pulled through 
prickly pears, with a rope around the middle, and filled full of 
thorns to gratify the vengeance of one possessing less pity than 
a brute.*® 


Ford shut out the harrowing thoughts for the moment, but in 
his Memoirs said that: 


The writer has since that period done some rather rough Indian 
fighting. When leading a charge against the red men, the woman 
with auburn hair, slashed cheeks, and countenance of extreme sor- 
row, has appeared to lead him. She was before his mind’s eye, and 
he struck for her and for vengeance.*® 


42John Salmon Ford, John C. Hays in Texas (transcript, Archives, University of 
Texas Library), 23. 

43Hays to Secretary of War and Marine, June 16, 1844, Texas National Register 
(Washington-on-the-Brazos) , December 14, 1844. 

44In signing death certificates as adjutant during the Mexican War, Ford ap- 
pended to the bottom, “Rest In Peace.” As the casualties mounted this was short- 
ened to R. I. P., which became his sobriquet. Walter Prescott Webb, The Texas 
Rangers: A Century of Frontier Defense (New York, 1935), 124. 
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Sullivan had by this time established a reputation among the 
Indians for being insane and not responsible for his acts. 


He took advantage of the supposition, and was seldom out of devil- 
ment. He stuck pins in warriors, and made them cut capers very 
unusual for braves to perform. He notified the Indian public that 
he would give a performance, free of charge, and invited a general 
attendance. He had a good audience. He played the buzzard—per- 
forming feats imitative of those customary to that melancholy bird, 
in near proximity to a dead horse. He next illustrated the antics of a 
lizard. He went off on all-fours at a brisk gait, ensconced himself 
behind a log. He would peep over the log, and drop out of sight 
in the twinkling of an eye. The sight of his contorted face, and 
his white eyes, as they danced in his head, produced shouts of 
laughter. Anything more ludricrous has seldom been witnessed. 
He sang a lisping song.—‘Miss Julia was very peculiar’”—was the 
chorus, if memory serves. The Comanches did not understand a word, 
yet they applauded, and laughed immoderately. One young war- 
rior laughed himself almost into convulsions. His friends carried 
him off, fearing he would make himself sick. To use the worn out 
phrase of the day, the performance was a complete success.*? 


On the fifth day of April, 1849, Neighbors left Sanaco’s camp, 
struck and proceeded up Brady’s Creek. Here Neal was lost to 
the party. He pursued a deer, and was unable to find the expe- 
dition again, although Neighbors remained in camp a whole day 
to wait for him.** Neal later made his way back to the settlements. 
On Brady’s Creek camp was made near a war party of Comanches 
on their way to raid Mexico. ‘““They spent most of the night 
singing and yelling.”’*® 

Upon reaching Snake Spring,*° a head tributary of Brady’s 


47[bid., 511-512. 

48Neighbors to Harney, June 4, 1849, R. W. D. L. R. 

49Ford, Memoirs (MS.), III, 513. 

50Snake Spring was located on the John W. Dancy grant of land. Records of the 
General Land Office, File Number 2-310. Correspondence with Emsy H. Swaim of 
Eden was of assistance in locating the actual site of the spring. While the writer was 
in Eden on December 1, 1953, Swaim referred him to R. G. Armor, his cousin, who 
presently holds the land upon which Snake Spring was located. Armor was kind 
enough to drive the writer to the vicinity. Since 1901 silt has filled in the stream to 
a depth of four or five feet, and the only water present is in pools formed by seepage. 
Armor stated that when he came to the region in 1901, the watercourse was a bold, 
running stream, deep enough to swim a horse and full of bass and trout. He thought 
Snake Spring itself flowed out from under a ledge of limestone, and ran by the spot 
where later a horse rancher by the name of Taylor had his dwelling. On the edge 
of the dry rivulet grows a huge live oak tree. Just north of the limestone ledge, there 
is presently located a modern dwelling house. 
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Creek, about three miles southwest of present Eden, the party 
struck west in the direction of the main Concho, A-hope Ho- 
Nope, or Blue River, as the Indians called it. Before the main 
stream was reached, however, a number of its tributaries were 
crossed: Kickapoo Creek, Antelope Creek (so named because Jim 
Shaw missed an antelope at forty yards there), Boiling Fork, 
Dove Creek, Good Spring Creek, and Lipan Camp Creek. Ford 
stated that streams “were named in accordance with their Co- 
manche designations, or from incidents.”*! Perhaps Jim Shaw 
Creek and Nabors Creek on the east side of the Colorado were 
named for members of the party. 

The Concho was struck “about ten miles below the mouth of 
the North Fork.’*? This was not the stream later known as the 
North Concho, but a fork arising in present Upton County and 
flowing through Reagan County into Irion County. The point 
where the party struck the Concho was probably about fifteen 
miles northwest of present Mertzon. The head spring of what 
Neighbors designated as the main Concho was reached on April 
12, 1849. Neighbors reported that the surface of the country from 
Brady’s Creek to the head of the Concho was gently undulating, 
and had an abundant supply of water, timber, and grass.°* After 
leaving the Concho, the Chihuahua Trail was followed for a short 
time.** 

At the Mustang Water Hole, about fifty-three miles from 
Horsehead Crossing of the Pecos, or in the vicinity of present 
Stiles, the expedition almost came to an end. The party was 
mounted on mules, which were stampeded about daylight by a 
herd of mustangs. Enough mules were secured to mount and 
pursue the others, but it was noon before the Indians returned 
with the runaways. The Indians heaped many maledictions upon 
Ford’s mule, Tantrybogus, which was blamed for the stampede, 
“notwithstanding he had on hopples [sic], and was noted for his 
laziness. ... After the stampede he had not a single friend in 
camp.”’*° 

51Ford, Memoirs (MS.), III, 513. 
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On the fifteenth of April, 1849, on the bare and almost sterile 
plain between the head of the Concho and Castle Mountain, the 
party was assailed by a cold, wet norther. The cold was intense, 
and it snowed and sleeted for hours. There was nothing visible 
for miles but bushes. The party pushed on as fast as possible until 
the men reached some stunted hackberries where a fire was made. 
Sullivan was in his shirt sleeves for his coat was packed with the 
blankets, which were not opened for fear of wetting all of them. 
“None but a person of iron will and great endurance could have 
passed through such an ordeal.’’** 

The expedition reached Castle Mountain, which is about seven 
miles southeast of present Crane, on the line between Upton and 
Crane counties. It was called Castle Mountain because the im- 
mense boulders on it resembled castles. The pass through the 
mountain was almost on a level with the tableland to the east. 
In a Week pah, as the Comanches called a gap with water in it, a 
strange Comanche warrior was encountered by Ford, who hap- 
pened to be in the lead. As the warrior galloped forward with 
lance in rest, Ford reined Tantrybogus to the right up the moun- 
tain a few yards to break the force of the brave’s charge, should 
he make one. When Ford drew his six-shooter and made ready 
for action, the Comanche halted. Ford raised his hands to indicate 
peace, but the warrior construed it to mean, “I have ten men at 
my back,” and became very respectful. When Tall Tree, as Ford 
called Guadalupe, came up, the two Comanche warriors rec- 
ognized each other, and made camp together. 

The camp was on the main war trail from the Comanche range 
to Chihuahua. The warrior and his squaw were on their way 
home with plunder, animals, and a Mexican slave. When Tall 
Tree told the brave that the expedition was short on rations, he 
“generously slaughtered a fat mule.’ Mule meat was found to be 
almost as palatable as beef, and the feast was enjoyed with much 
gusto. Next day the last piece of bacon was eaten, and the pros- 
pect of hunger faced the expedition.” 

The banks of the Pecos River were reached on the morning 
of April 17, 1849,°° and camp was made that day at the Horse- 
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head Crossing of the Pecos,®® about fifteen miles above present 
Girvin. 


The Horse-head crossing of the Pecos was so named on account 
of the large number of skeletons of horse heads lying on both sides 
of the river. The Indian explanation was simple and plausible. The 
crossing being on the main trail to and from Chihuahua was a 
favorite camping place, both going and coming. The first water-hole 
south-west of the crossing was sixty miles distant. Indians returning 
from Mexico, with stolen horses, would drive them hard to reach 
water. The loose animals, on reaching the Pecos, would plunge into 
the stream to quench their thirst, and drink until they became sick, 
and would die soon.*! 


Neighbors reported that the surface of the divide between the 
Concho and the Pecos was covered with white sand and gravel, 
admirably adapted for a wagon road. Neighbors ascended the 
Pecos twenty-eight miles, crossed over, and after travelling forty- 
eight miles in a southwesterly direction, came to the Toyah River, 
which he said rose in the Pah-cut Mountain, later called the Davis 
Mountains. Neighbors reported that the route from the Pecos 
was over smooth valleys suitable for the passage of any wheeled 
vehicle.” The Toyah was a “swift stream about 40 feet wide, 18 
inches deep, and affording sufficient water power to move any 
sort of machinery.’** 

Camp was made on the Toyah, probably somewhere in the 
region of present Balmorhea, near what was said to have been 
an old military station. Near by was an immense boulder, close 
to which a spring of good water was found. Corn had been 
planted not far off by Mescaleros. While camped here Sullivan 
and Guadalupe almost came to mortal blows. Ford said: 


For several days our guide and Sullivan had been cross to each 
other. Sullivan persisted in dubbing the great Comanche war captain 
“Blunk,” which incensed him, and got him laughed at. We were 
satisfied a company of emigrants had been there ahead of us. They 
were evidently moving without a guide, and at random. That day 
we picked up a poor horse, which had been broken down and 
abandoned. We managed to get him to camp, and we decided to kill 
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and eat him. Horse flesh is considered a delicacy by the Comanches. 
Tall Tree roasted a bountiful [feast]—enough to feed about ten 
hungry men. He announced his intention to “come mucho”—eat 
a great deal. He ordered Sullivan to bring water from the spring 
about ten feet off. A large sized row commenced then and there. 
Sullivan gesticulated, and swore in English, Spanish, Soc, and a 
sprinkling of Caddo. Tall Tree called down anathemas upon Sul- 
livan in pure Comanche, bad Spanish and English, besides in tongues 
unknown to all of us. The quarrel progressed until a resort to arms 
was purposed, when Maj. Neighbors and others interfered. ‘The muss 
did not take off the keen edge of ‘Tall ‘Tree’s appetite. He stowed away 
meat enough to feed a family of buzzards." 


Rip Ford could not eat the horse meat. ‘‘It tasted like a sweaty 
saddle-blanket smells at the end of a day’s ride. The liver had an 
offensive smell, but by holding his nose he forced down some of 
that strong scented viand.”* 

Next morning the party struck Mescalero Springs at the base 
of the Davis Mountains and eighteen miles southwest (S. 70 W.) 
from the camp on the Toyah. “Here there was once a Spanish 
post. There are peach trees in the vicinity. The mountain affords 
timber: Pine, Oak, Cherry, &c., were seen at different places.’ 
The party then turned the northern end of the Pah-cut or Davis 
Mountains around Sentinella, probably present Gomez Peak. A 
valley led toward Puerto Carriso. 

Camp that night was at Jo Ellis’s water hole about twenty 
miles southwest of Sentinella. Near camp was a small hill, “at 
the base of which cropped out a beautiful stone—white, with red 
streaks running through it. Some one afterwards decided it to 
be porphyry, quien sabe?’* Here the party gathered the heads 
of mescal to eat. The mescal head had the color and shape of a 
white cabbage head. Mescal was supposed to be prepared for 
eating by placing the heads in a hole in the ground, and allowing 
a slow fire to burn over it. Someone must have allowed the fire 
to go out during the night, as the mescal was still half raw next 
morning. Since Rip Ford could not eat horsemeat, he made a 
hearty breakfast on mescal, and suffered from colic.** 
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The party was in what frontiersmen called starving man’s luck. 
No Indians could be found from whom to procure food. The 
party resorted to eating the stalks of a species of maguey plant, 
which they roasted. 


The taste was not savory by any means. A man would sally out 
of camp, and return bringing a load of green stalks.—Sullivan said 
it reminded him of “feeding horses on green corn stalks.” In addi- 
tion we had a cup of coffee, and a quart of mush made of pinoli— 
pe-no-le the meal of parched corn, and divided into thirteen parts. 
No one contracted gout.*® 


The Davis Mountain region was succinctly described by Cap- 
tain S. G. French the next year in these words: 


The mountains of Sierra Diablo [Davis Mountains] do not form 
a single continuous ridge, but rise in irregular order, mountain on 
mountain, and peak on peak, covering an immense extent of country, 
forming innumerable small shaded valleys, deep canyons, and ravines, 
that wind in circuitous course around their base. 

The country, viewed from the top of one of the highest mountains, 
presents to the eye of the beholder, in every direction, hills, in their 
pristine grandeur, as countless as the billows of the ocean. Far and 
wide these ten thousands single conical mountains rise, intersecting 
each other at their base, or higher up their sides, forming an im- 
passable barrier, had not some convulsion of nature seemed partly 
to have opened the pass and canyon through which the road runs.”° 


The expedition reached Carrizo Mountains on April 24, 1849, 
and made its way through Dead Man’s Pass."! ““This pass [Dead 
Man’s Pass or Puerto Carriso] is full of reddish stone—has quite 
an abundance of wood and water. It is rough and scraggy.””? 
From the pass the expedition emerged into a valley. 


The Puerto de la Cola del Aguila—“Eagle Spring” now called—was 
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70French to Secretary of War, July 24, 1850, quoted in a letter from Mrs. R. B. 
Durrill, Van Horn, Texas, March 31, 1953, to Kenneth F. Neighbours. 

71It is the opinion of Mrs. R. B. Durrill, who was kind enough to exchange 
letters and maps with the writer, that the route at this point was through the 
Van Horn Mountains and not through Bass Canyon of the present Carrizo 
Mountains. This opinion was supported by Miss Elizabeth Cummings, whose history 
students of Van Horn High School explored the region, and identified Dead Man’s 
Pass with Mule Canyon, while indicating their findings on a map. Maps and letters 
from Mrs. O. L. Shipman, El Paso, and Henry T. Fletcher, Marfa, Texas, concurred 
in this opinion of Mrs. Durrill and were especially helpful. 
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visible to our right. The writer called the attention of Maj Neighbors 
to it and suggested the propriety of going through it. [The “puerto” 
is an optical illusion seen from the east side and is not actually a 
pass.]** The Major thought it better to follow the guide. He was 
leading us directly towards a mountain [Eagle Mountain Range]. 
We began ascending ridges. ‘The sides were not far from perpendicu- 
lar; the tops were only a few yards across—it was up and down—the 
evolutions of Barry Cornwall’s “Stormy Petrel” was a small thing by 
the side of ours. We slept without water—and had nothing to eat. 
To make the matter worse the writer fell sick—the green stalks were 
too much for him." 

The next morning the terrain of Eagle Mountain became 
“rougher, more rocky, and the ridges more precipitous.” After a 
turn more to the south, the men emerged into an open valley. 
About a mile from the Rio Grande, a “trail was reached with 
shod horse tracks on it.” This no doubt was the trail of Lieuten- 
ant Whiting whose return route left the valley of the Rio Grande 
at this point. The two expeditions missed each other here by only 
two or three days, since Whiting left El] Paso on April 19, 1849.7° 
By the time the Rio Grande was reached, at a point which Neigh- 
bors and Ford estimated to be about one hundred miles from 
El Paso, Ford was in such a demoralized condition that he did not 
recognize the river. Sullivan exploded, “You confounded fool you 
have been riding along its banks for more than two miles.”—“‘Is 
that so? I thought it was a pond!’’’® 

A council was held at which it was decided to send ahead two 
mounted men who would try to reach a settlement and send back 
aid to the rest of the expedition. Major Neighbors and Sullivan, 
who were selected to ride ahead, reached Presidio San Elizario on 
April 29, 1849.7 Ford and Jim Shaw were left in charge of the 
rest of the party. A Mexican driving a cart was overtaken, but 
upon seeing the Indians, he dived into a clump of cacti, and 
could neither be seen nor induced to speak. Five miles from San 
Elizario the rear echelon met another Mexican with supplies 
sent back by Major Neighbors. Ford’s admonition to eat sparingly 
went unheeded, and several of the party were sick for some days. 

73Mrs. R. B. Durrill to Kenneth F. Neighbours, March 21, 1953. 

74Ford, Memoirs (MS.), III, 518. 
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Sess. (Serial No. 569), Document No. 5, p. 281. 
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At San Elizario the party was treated kindly by the inhabitants, 
and after resting a day or two, a few of the party accompanied 
Major Neighbors to El Paso on May 2, 1849."* Although Whiting 
had left San Antonio forty days before Neighbors left the North 
Bosque Settlement, he had reached Ponce’s ranch, opposite El 
Paso del Norte, on April 12, 1849, only twenty days before 
Neighbors. This demonstrated the superiority of the upper route 
and bore out the conclusions reached by the Hays expedition the 
previous summer. 

On the American side of the Rio Grande, an American woman 
known as the Great Western kept a hotel. Rip Ford said she was 
tall, large, and well made. “She had the reputation of being 
something of the roughest fighter on the Rio Grande; and was 
approached in a polite, if not humble manner by all of us—the 
writer in particular.” When news of the starving expedition 
spread, many invitations to lunch were received. Ford said he 
and Sullivan stowed away an astonishing amount of food. Besides 
three meals in one day, “they counted up forty-two eggs they had 
eaten, besides other things.’’”” 

Neighbors reported the part of the route from Cola del Aguila 
to El Paso, a hundred miles along the Rio Grande, to be unsuited 
for a wagon road. The route had too many ravines, gullies, and 
sand hills. At El Paso Neighbors learned of a route previously 
used by the Mexican army from El Paso to the Pecos which was 
well watered and suitable for a wagon road. He returned to San 
Elizario to procure supplies, and hired a Sefor Zambrano to 
guide the party to the Pecos.*° 

The expedition left San Elizario on May 6, 1849, and returned 
by way of the Hueco Tanks, the Ojo del Alamo, the Tanks of 
Cornudos del Alamo, the Ojo del Cuerpo, and the Guadalupe 
Mountains to the Pecos River. A halt was made at the Hueco 
Tanks, the largest of which was located in a cave and contained 
about 50,000 gallons of water.*t The surrounding valley was a 
natural fortress easily defended and often used by Mexicans and 
Indians. The Great Salt Plains lay to the right as the party 


78Ibid. 

79Ford, Memoirs (MS.), III, 522. 

8°Neighbors to Harney, June 4, 1849. R. W. D. L. R. 
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proceeded east to the Guadalupe Mountains. The little cavalcade 
wound around the base of El Capitan, and up the side of the 
canyon as the highway to Carlsbad does today. From the Guada- 
lupe Mountains to the Pecos the route lay over a high tableland. 
The soil consisted of sand and gravel but was firm. The terrain 
had scattered mounds and hills, but these stood far enough apart 
to offer no impediment to travel. 


Bold running streams of pure, clear water, whose banks are fringed 
with trees and shrubbery, presenting the varied appearance of pool, 
riffle, and lake—now creeping through reeds, grass, and flowers, and 
anon tumbling from a ledge of rocks, giving to circumscribed spots, 
scenery of wild and singular beauty, water the slope from the Sierra 
Guadalupe to the Pecos.*? 


No incident of interest was noted until the Pecos was reached, 
except the killing and eating of a panther. Panther meat was not 
palatable. “It had a peculiar fresh taste, very difficult to get rid 

Neighbors reported that the route followed from El Paso to 
the Pecos was suitable for a wagon road, and that only two places 
required any labor. A few stones needed to be removed from 
Hueco Pass, and some levelling was needed at the base of the 
Guadalupe Mountains, though this could be avoided by going a 
little farther south around the mountains. Neighbors reported 
that the right bank of the Pecos was more suited than the left 
for a road. He said he was confirmed in this opinion by the fact 
that the Indians and Mexicans had used that side. “On the East- 
ern bank there are more hills and large lakes:—and all great 
bends are on that side—therefore I consider the Western bank 
preferable.”” Of Horsehead Crossing Neighbors said: “The banks 
are low, bottom firm and hard, and the water more shallow than 
at any point touched by the road, yet the depth is too great for 
fording, and a good ferry boat will be requisite.’ 

Beyond the Horsehead Crossing of the Pecos, Neighbors met 
several trains of emigrants bound for California and furnished 
some of them guides from his party. A man named Johnson, who 
had joined the party at El] Paso, became the guide of a Captain 

82Texas Democrat, June 23, 1849. 
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Duval’s company. John Harry was engaged by Captain B. O. Tong, 
of Seguin, who had forty-five wagons in his train. Captain John 
Murchison, of La Grange, with forty wagons was met on May 24. 
Captain Thomas Smith’s company from Houston was met on 
May 27, and the P. F. Smith Association was found encamped 
fifteen miles below the old San Saba fort on May 2y. Sam Whit- 
ing, a former editor of Austin and an acquaintance of Neighbors, 
was with the P. F. Smith group. Sullivan became their guide.** 


The party of Maj. Neighbors met a solitary old man near the 
head of the San Saba, riding a Spanish horse with a naked saddle- 
tree, and leading a mule very badly packed. The old gentleman 
took a notion he had fallen upon an evil crowd. “Oh!” said he, 
“gentlemen, you certainly wouldn’t hurt a poor lone man—there 
are seventy men just behind: go take them!” This was addressed to 
five hungry chaps, who had hardly strength to have committed 
petit larceny on a hen-roost!** 


The old man referred to the P. F. Smith Association. 

Neighbors had returned along his outgoing route from the 
Pecos to Green Mounds, probably present Lopez Peaks. Here he 
diverged from his recommended route to try the emigrant trail to 
Fredericksburg. He did not endorse the diversion because it was 
too far south, too rough and rocky, and not well watered in sum- 
mer. His party reached Fredericksburg on May 31, and San An- 
tonio on June 2, 1849, eight days after Whiting’s return. Neigh- 
bors’s outward journey to El Paso had taken twenty-three days 
of actual travelling time; the return trip, twenty-two.*? 

Ford said that when he presented “himself on the Main Plaza 
his appearance was quite uncouth.” 


If memory is not at fault, he had on a pair of old drawers and a 
breech-clout—no coat, and a shirt chock full of the free soil element. 
One saloon and a restaurant keeper entered a protest against his 
entering his dining-room. The boys played a confidence game on 
him, by reciting the number of murders “Old Rip” had committed. 
The unfortunate victim set out the drinks often to purchase silence.** 


Neighbors reported to Brevet Brigadier General William Selby 
Harney, who succeeded to the command of the Eighth Military 


85] bid. 
86Texas Democrat, June 16, 1849. 
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Department after the death of General Worth the previous 
month, that his return route from El] Paso was well suited for a 
wagon road. Neighbors said: 


There is no portion of the route I cannot represent as possessing 
an adequate supply of water at all seasons except it be from the 
head of the Cincho [Concho] to the Pecos a distance of 60 miles, 
and there are four water holes known to be upon it with water 
enough for all purposes: should these fail in the hot summer months, 
the dificulty [sic] can be easily obviated by sinking wells in the 
valley of the wild China Water hole, and the pass of the Castle 
Mountain, at which points water can be reached within a few feet 
of the surface.*® 


Neighbors called attention to the strategic location of the route. 
He pointed out that it was readily accessible to the Gulf Coast, 
and that, ‘““Thoroughfares from middle, Eastern and Northern 
Texas to California, must connect with it at Fredericksburg or 
some other point on the Colorado.” Along with his report, he 
sent a map showing his outgoing and return routes. The map 
apparently was forwarded to the War Department by General 
Harney, but cannot be located at present.”° 

Neighbors commended the services of James Shaw and Captain 
Guadalupe, the Comanche guide. Of Rip Ford he said, “In Dr. 
John S. Ford I found an energetic and able assistant, the services 
rendered by him were important to the successful termination of 
the expedition. I cheerfully recommend him to your favorable 
notice.”"* 

The report of Major Neighbors covered eight pages. Its con- 
tents were full and adequate for all practical purposes, but the 
language was terse and succinct. Not a word was said of the 
fatigue, the heat, and the thirst and hunger suffered on the expedi- 
tion. To his superior in the Indian Bureau, Neighbors summed 
up the achievements of the expedition in one sentence amid his 
regular report.”? Perhaps he was too modest. His report to Gen- 
eral Harney was brought to light by the present writer, while 
the reports of the military explorers in the region were published 


89Neighbors to Harney, June 4, 1849. R. W. D. L. R. 

90Herman R. Friis, Chief Archivist, Cartographic Records Branch, National Ar- 
chives, Washington, D. C., to Kenneth F. Neighbours, August 4, 1952. 

91Neighbors to Harney, June 4, 1849, R. W. D. L. R. 

%2Neighbors to Medill, June 18, 1849. I. O. L. R. 
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in Congressional records. His map has been lost, and his name 
failed to appear on the military maps of the period which showed 
the route he had explored. These oversights were not intentional, 
of course, but inadvertent. He was later championed on the floor 
of the United States Senate by his old friend, Sam Houston, who 
trumpeted in stentorian tones that Neighbors “had explored the 
route from Fredericksburg to El Paso, where the engineers had 
failed to establish a particular route for carrying conveniences of 
every kind.”’®* 

General Harney ordered Lieutenant Colonel Joseph E. John- 
ston to send out surveying parties along both Whiting’s and 
Neighbors’ routes. Lieutenant Francis T. Bryan made the survey 
of Neighbors’ return route, and reported favorably on it.** The 
route became known as the Upper Route and was soon in 
frequent use by emigrants and the military. In August of 1849 
alone, over 4,000 emigrants had gathered in El Paso.** The South- 
ern Overland Mail later followed the route from the Concho to 
El Paso. Modern highways and railroads approximate both the 
outgoing and returning routes of Neighbors. Neighbors and Ford 
estimated the distance from Austin to El Paso to be 598 miles. 
Modern road maps give the same mileage.** Neighbors and Ford 
made their calculations from the distance travelled in a day by 
a mule—‘“‘four miles to the hour in going out, and three and one- 
third in coming 

When Ford returned, he made a detailed report of the expedi- 
tion in a letter to the Texas Democrat of Austin. In it he gave 
the distance from one water hole to another, or other pertinent 
landmarks on the route, and detailed descriptions of the nature 
of the soil and terrain of the various regions traversed. This must 
have been useful to both emigrant and settler. From Ford’s notes 
Robert Creuzbaur made an excellent map of the route which was 
published for the aid of emigrants.** 


Congressional Globe, 32d Cong., 1st Sess. (Washington, 1852), Part III, 2181. 

%4Johnston to Brooke, December 28, 1849, Senate Executive Documents, 31st 
Cong., ist Sess. (Serial No. 562), Document No. 64, p. 26. 

%5Texas Democrat, August 4, 1849. 

%6Map of Southwest, Magnolia Petroleum Company, 1937. 

®7Texas Democrat, June 23, 1849. 

*8Copies of Creuzbaur’s map are in the University of Texas Archives. 
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John S. Ford thought the expedition had other far-reaching 
effects. In his Memoirs, he said: 


Previous to the expedition of Lieut. Whiting, and Maj. Neighbors, 
the country between San Antonio and E] Paso was esteemed almost 
a desert. The public was now placed in possession of proofs to the 
reverse. At the next meeting of the Texas legislature Major Neighbors 
was sent to El Paso, as the Agent of the State. He organized the 
country [sic] of El Paso, and proceeded to Santa Fe. President 
Taylor claimed that, the territory belonged to the United States, 
and issued a proclamation and designated “one Robert S, Neigh- 
bors” as a trespasser [sic], etc. The contest between the General 
Government and the State of Texas concerning the ownership of this 
territory became a political question, and engendered bad _ blood. 
Mr. Clay introduced a bill known as “The Compromise Measure,” 
which became a law and probably prevented serious trouble to the 
people of the United States. The sale of a part of New Mexico to 
the United States for ten millions of dollars furnished Texas the 
means to settle her revolutionary debt, and she did so. It is no strain 
upon truth to assume that, the expedition of Maj. Neighbors was 
a factor in these important events. It certainly precipitated action 
in the matter.® 


99Ford, Memoirs (MS.), UI, 524. 
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George Washington Crahern: Cexan 
Cowboy Soldier from Mier 
to Buena Vista 
Edited by A. RUSSELL BUCHANAN 


EORGE WASHINGTON ‘TRAHERN was one of many westerners 
interviewed by Hubert Howe Bancroft and his aides in their 
search for materials dealing with the history of the West. 
By far the most important part of the Trahern dictation 

lies in the wealthy California cattleman’s reminiscences of his youth 
in Texas. In his admittedly rambling discourse Trahern brings back 
the flavor of early ‘Texas and adds colorful details to important events 
in the struggle for Texan independence and in the Mexican War. 
Highlights of his experiences include participation in the Mier 
expedition, service with Zachary Taylor’s army in the War with 
Mexico, and skirmishes with the Indians in the West. 

Portions of the dictation dealing with ‘Trahern’s early life in 
Mississippi and later career in California have been omitted. Certain 
brief passages dealing with Texas that are repetitious or relatively 
unimportant have also been deleted. Since the document is a dic- 
tated account, the editor has made some corrections in spelling 
and in the interests of the reader has made a few changes in punc- 
tuation and in the placing of paragraphs. The original manuscript 
is'in the Bancroft Library of the University of California. 


I was born in Hinds County, Mississippi, seven miles below 
Jackson, on Pearl River, in 1825. ... My father’s family was 
raised in Greenbriar, Virginia. We have canvassed the question 
of descent a good deal; we were left orphans early, and the gen- 
eral supposition is it is French. I stayed at the old homestead, 
being the youngest, and have never been able to trace it. There 
were five children in my father’s family; I am the youngest of 
five—three brothers and two sisters. .. . 

That was in 1839 that I went to Texas. That is the first recol- 
lection I have of doing anything or trying to do anything. 

You were fourteen years old then? About that. 

Now, to what place in Texas did you go? Went first to Texana, 
and afterwards my sister came out and brother-in-law, and we 
settled at Port Lavaca. ... 
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What were your surroundings; that is, were they pleasant while 
you were in Texas with your brother-in-law? Oh, very, yes, sir; 
very pleasant. Lived happily together. At that time, you know, 
about those times, Texas was in war with Mexico; that was before 
she was annexed to the United States, and we were all “minute 
men”; every man kept his gun and horse—man and boy and every- 
thing that could carry a gun. We had to fight Mexicans and 
Indians; any minute might be called out, and would all rendez- 
vous at a certain place and start out and fight Indians or Mex- 
icans or whatever it was. 

Always ready for orders? Yes, always. We had to protect our- 
selves. Texas had two regular ranging companies, but every man 
in the country was a soldier then, you know. They had to protect 
the people, the women and children, and whenever there was an 
incursion by either Indians or Mexicans, runners were sent all 
over the country to rendezvous at such a point, and every man 
just saddled his horse and started to that point, and from there 
we would go out. 

This was just prior to the Mexican war? Yes, sir. Texas was 
annexed in 1845, I believe, and this was previous to that time. 
This was between 1839 and 1845. 

Then, when the Mexican war broke out, did you take any part 
in that? Oh, yes! and there were several large Mexican forces 
came in there into Texas previous to that time this General Woll* 
—and we collected and fought him right at San Antonio, there— 
I forget the name of the creek now,’ but just this side of San 
Antonio—and whipped Woll. In the meantime the Court was in 
session at San Antonio, and they took the whole Court, lawyers, 
doctors, judges and everybody else prisoners; and they then called 
for troops, under Genera! [Alexander] Somervell, and started to 
Mexico to recapture a portion of the principal men in Mexico 
and the frontier, and make an exchange for our people that they 
had; that was called the May expedition, under General Somer- 
vell. I belonged to Captain Owens’ company. 

Did you succeed? No, sir. When we got to Laredo, on the Rio 
~ 3General Adrian Woll was a French officer who had gone to Mexico with Fran- 
cisco Xavier Mina’s expedition in 1817. Woll was the head of a Mexican force that 
iitvaded Texas and seized San Antonio in September, 1842. H. H. Bancroft, History 


of Mexico (6 vols.; San Francisco, 1883-1888), V, 246-247. 
2Salado Creek. W. P. Stapp, Prisoners of Perote (Philadelphia, 1845), 18-19. 
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Grande, it was alleged that Sam Houston, who was then President 
had recalled him, but he gave orders to Colonel [William S.] 
Fisher that if he wanted to make an excursion into the country 
and take what volunteers were willing to go, they had his permis- 
sion to do so; so he raised about two hundred and eighty men 
out of the command.’ There were about seven hundred of us. We 
crossed over into Mexico and fought [General Pedro] Ampudia 
at Mier, [December 23-24, 1842] and we had him whipped, too, 
and they sent a flag of truce and Colonel Fisher very foolishly 
listened to him. We had fought him two days and nights, and he 
was ready to retreat. He had two of our men prisoners; Sam 
Walker was prisoner. They were all ready to retreat, and Fisher 
let this flag of truce come in, instead of shooting at it. 

They sent it in by one of our prisoners, with a Mexican officer, 
and he listened to them; they had a parley and agreed if we would 
give up our arms that they would take us down to Matamoros 
and ship us to New Orleans—set us all free—and Fisher foolishly 
agreed to it. So when we stacked our arms they just came in. 
This Ampudia had seven hundred men, and we had only about 
two hundred fighting men left, fifty in the camp on the other 
side of the river. So as soon as we surrendered or gave up our 
arms, why, they just marched us up into a big adobe building 
and kept us there. 

I belonged then to Captain [Ewen] Cameron’s company, a big 
Scotchman, a very noted man on the frontier. Old Tom Greene 
then was second in command; he said he did not want to listen 
to the flag of truce at all; he wanted to shoot the bearer down, 
not let him come in at all, but fight our way out and take our 
chances.* But Fisher thought it better, and this man Castro,® you 
know, having quite an influence, and friendly towards Texans, 
as we supposed, he pledged his honor as an officer that such 
would be the case, and Fisher finally surrendered; so they took 
us into the adobe building there and stood us up against the 

8Three hundred and four, according to Thomas J. Green, Journal of the Texas 
Expedition against Mier (New York, 1845), 70. Green, a politician from Texas and 
later from California, was one of the Mier prisoners. In a muster roll in the appen- 
dix, Trahern is listed as Trehern, G. Washington. Residence Victoria, Nativity, 
Mississippi. Ibid., 442. 

4Green later wrote that he felt the surrender was unnecessary. Ibid., 112. 


5Probably Captain Clemente Castro. Green describes him as a “brave, honour- 
able, and good man.” Ibid., 117. 
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wall, all in a row, with a file of soldiers. We supposed they were 
going to shoot us, but they didn’t. 

They took us to the city of Mexico, through Matamoros, 
through San Luis Potosi and all those states, down to the city of 
Mexico, and from there they took us to this big prison. Well, 
they kept us in the city of Mexico about two or three months, 
and made us pack rock and work on the buildings and repairs, 
and one thing and another, in half clothing; we had nothing on 
but one of these striped blanket suits, pants and short shirt, wore 
sandals, and all that sort of thing. 

When they took you to the prison how long did they keep you 
there? We were there two years. They took us from there to Castle 
Perote, down below Puebla. It is below Perote and Jalapa and 
we remained there the balance of the two years. 

How were you treated in there? Just the same way; made us 
work all the time, and our rations were very poor. 

I recollect on the trip I was wounded. In the meantime when 
we got beyond Saltillo, a place called Salado, the prisoners rose 
there on the guard—that was before we got to Mexico—rose on 
the guard and whipped them, and in the fight I was wounded in 
the hand.° I grabbed at a fellow’s musket; he was a little above 
me and fired, just caught the top of my hand, a wound there, and 
set my clothes afire. We started to come back and got as far as 
Monclova and there we got into a dispute between Captain 
[J. G. W.] Pierson’? and Captain Cameron. The English Consul 
sent a man to us from Saltillo—we were right north of Saltillo— 
and directed us to go right on and push for the Palomas Pass 
where we could pass through the mountains, and that we could 
not be intercepted, they couldn’t get troops from the frontier. 

We knew the country as well as they did, and could work our 
way back home. Captain Pierson thought there was a trap laid 
to catch us, but Cameron didn’t; he said to go on, but we were 
about to have a division, and Pierson said if we didn’t take a 
different route why he would draw his hundred off—he was cap- 
tain of a company, and we were only about 180 or 190, a little 

6The attack on the guard was made on February 11, 1843. Ibid., 444. Trahern 
is listed among the wounded in ibid., 156, and in Stapp, Prisoners of Perote, 59. 

7Pierson’s name is variously spelled. See F. C. Chabot, The Perote Prisoners: 


Being the Diary of James L. Trueheart (San Antonio, 1934); The Quarterly of 
the Texas State Historical Association, V, 166. 
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over that—and Cameron, to appease Captain Pierson, said he 
would turn off on the spur of a mountain there and avoid this 
pass, but intended to go that night into the road again, and he 
went up this gorge and kept going until he couldn’t get out and 
had to cross the mountain. 

The consequence was when we got to this mountain, Mt. Del 
Paila, there was no water, and half of the boys just went crazy— 
just famished. We took quite a number of horses and mules away 
from these Mexican officers, and we killed them and dried the 
meat to eat, and were in the mountains without water; some of 
us didn’t get water for six days. I didn’t get water for six days 
myself; then an old Mexican picked me up—I was a little boy— 
and carried me behind him to water. In that stage a man would 
walk along and draw in wind like he was sucking water, and look 
like death. I got up the second morning and looked at a young 
fellow by the name of Lewis; we used to call him “‘legs.” I says, 
“What is the matter with you?” He says, “Nothing. I was going 
to ask you.” He says, “You look like death.” Said I, “You are the 
same.” I was all sunken and flesh all sunk off, sallow complected, 
and could take a thorn and run it in your leg and not draw a 
drop of blood.‘ 

There were about eighteen famished for want of water. We 
were then collected and carried back to Saltillo, and remained 
there about a week, and an order came from Santa Anna to shoot 
the whole of us. [Waddy] Thompson was then minister pleni- 
potentiary from the United States and demurred to it—made such 
a fuss about it that he issued an order. In the meantime the gov- 
ernor of Saltillo would have executed the order, but Mejia 
wouldn’t do it; he resigned his commission as governor rather 
than execute it. 

Well, then, we went on; they only had couriers then, there was 
no telegraph, and by the time they could appoint another gov- 
ernor to execute the order Thompson got hold of it and he just 
forbid it—made a blank protest against it and talked to old Santa 
Anna, and Santa Anna told him he would do anything in the 
world for him or the United States, but this was treason and 
nothing but death; but finally commuted the order, whether you 


8Green describes the sufferings of the escaped prisoners. Green, Journal of the 
Texan Expedition against Mier, 160-162. 
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would term it commute or no, but issued another order, deci- 
mating—killing every tenth man for the Mexicans we had killed; 
we killed six or eight in the fight, and then they took us to Sal- 
tillo, where we whipped the guard and got away, and they had a 
decimation. This governor that was then appointed—I forget his 
name, but they called him Boca Negra, “Black Mouth’—and 
they had a regular list of all our names, and he stood up, I recol- 
lect distinctly, stood up on the inside of the wall on a bench or 
something, and we were in this big bull pen, we called it, a big 
adobe establishment there, made for horses, and as they would 
call up a name, you know—they put eighteen black ones and the 
balance white—there was 180 of us left—and as they would call 
up a name why they would come up and draw. 

They wanted to kill Cameron; he was a very noted man on the 
frontier, and belonged to the ranging company, and they wanted 
to kill him anyway, and they just threw the black ones right in 
on top of the white ones and never shook them at all, and they 
drew a white one; as they would call them up, you know they 
would draw, and each man as they drew a black one they would 
march him outside, had a guard over him there and went on 
through that way; and singular to relate, nearly every tenth man 
drew a black one; he would then shake them, after Cameron had 
drawn, he would shake this little earthen jar, would have to go 
up and stick your hand in. 

And when they got all through they gave them the only good 
meal they ever had given them—a devilish good meal there, and 
there was a little fellow by the name of Henry Whaling. They 
let us go out and see the boys that they shot, and Henry—most 
of the boys wouldn’t eat, but this little fellow Henry Whaling 
was one of those jolly fellows, was one of the number ..., and 
was an active fellow, full of hell and jolly as could be. Says I, 
“Good bye, Henry, old boy. I am mighty sorry.” He says, “Wash, 
it is all right; we'll all go the same way; this is only the begin- 
ning.” And he says, “I’m going to take a good square meal. It’s 
the last I'll get.” They had some good mutton stew and etceteras, 
and beans—‘“I’m going to take a good square meal and satisfy 
myself for once; I’ve been hungry for a long time.”® Well, they 


9Green wrote that Whaling “ate heartily, smoked a cigar, and in twenty minutes 
after was launched into eternity!” Ibid., 172. 
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just took them out and shot them—just mangled them, and 
stripped them and let them lay outside in the street, there, like 
so many hogs. 

There was a young fellow by the name of [James L.] Shep- 
herd that was shot, you know, and stunned, and they supposed 
he was dead—tore nearly the whole side of his head off. But in 
the night he got up—he came to himself and got up; the whole 
side of his head was pretty much torn off—not the skull broken, 
but the flesh, and one arm broke—but he waked up in the night, 
came to himself, and got up and started back, and worked his 
way clear back to Saltillo, some forty-five miles, and when he got 
on top of the hill, just above Saltillo, of course there was runners 
sent in. The people there knew there was one of the prisoners 
come in. His arm was broke, and flies had blown him—his head 
and arm, and the governor ordered him shot, and the women 
run around all through the town and got up a petition to save 
him; petitioned the governor to save his life, but he wouldn't 
do it—had him shot right up on top of the hill above Saltillo. 
Then we were taken on to Mexico. There is no particular inci- 
dent only that during the decimation, when they were drawing 
beans, when it came to my turn. 

I was an active boy, and going down the Rio Grande a great 
many horses gave out, and we would forage and hunt up horses 
on the Mexican frontier and pen them along down the river, and 
all those that wanted horses go in and pick them. There was an 
original kind of character there, by the name of Bill Moore, that 
never said anything that anybody else said, and always full of fun, 
and cheerful, and he took great fancy to me. I used to tug along- 
side of Bill. He was one of them kind of fellows that wouldn’t 
rush in—you know how it is, at a meal, how people rush in; he 
wouldn’t. He would stay back, and after other people would get 
what horses they wanted Bill Moore would take what was left. 

And one day I was mighty tired, feet sore, and wounded, and 
traveling along on the road, and pretty near give out, and had 
these cavalry fellows behind whipping up the boys that gave out, 
and crowding them along; Bill says, ‘““Hullo, Wash,” he says. 
“Grass is mighty short.” Says I, “Yes.’”’ And he got to talking to 
me, and I revived up and walked forty-five miles that day, just 
from that fellow’s talking to me—and he never said anything that 
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anybody else ever said in the world; one of them original cusses; 
you couldn't help but laugh to save your life; he would keep you 
in good humor—so I got along nicely. A great many incidents 
of that kind happened. 

Well, after the decimation we were marched right on to the 
city of Mexico and kept there about a couple or three months. 
Nothing of any importance happened there. Waddy Thompson 
tried all he could to get us released but he could not. We were 
taken down to Castle Perote,’® and about the 16th of September, 
1844, or just before that time, Waddy Thompson’s term expired, 
and Governor [Wilson] Shannon of Ohio was appointed in his 
place, and he went to the prison and went through and came to 
see us—a great big, fine looking fellow—and he went all through 
the prisons and talked to the boys, and the Mexicans thought it 
so strange that a man of his standing would talk to common 
scrubs like we were, and they didn’t know there was as finely 
educated men among us as Governor Shannon or anybody else; 
and he told us then, he says, “I'll never cease, nor accept of any 
favors of Santa Anna or the Mexican Government until he re- 
leases you fellows. I will have you out of here.” 

The first thing—of course Mexican courtesy to the United 
States—old Santa Anna was very polite to him and offered him 
everything in the world that he could do for him, and anything 
that he could do he would do with a great deal of pleasure, and 
all that sort of thing, and Shannon told him he wanted the liber- 
ation of the Mier prisoners. Santa Anna told him, “Any other 
faver you want in the world I will grant it in a minute, but I 
cannot do this. These fellows are traitors to the country and 
prisoners here, and I couldn’t think of it.” 

Shannon told him he didn’t want anything else; so it went on 
that way, and he found that old Shannon wouldn’t do anything, 
wouldn’t accept any favors or any courtesy, or anything from 
him, and finally on the 16th of September, which was the day of 
the independence of Mexico, he told Shannon that on that day 
he would release us, and so Shannon sent a letter down to Colonel 
Fisher that we would be released on the 16th; that he had Santa 


10For a description of the Castle of Perote see ibid., 236-244. This fortress, used 
as a prison by the Mexican government, was located in the mountains inland from 
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Anna’s word for it, and we all might prepare, and a few days 
afterwards an order came to the governor of the castle that we 
were to be released on the 16th of September, and so he then 
gave us the privilege of the place, and on the 16th we were re- 
leased,"! and came through to Vera Cruz, and there the English 
Consul had received money—no we came on to Jalapa; there we 
had orders from the British Consul to remain there, that the 
yellow fever was raging in Vera Cruz, and to remain there, and 
he sent us some money that he had received from the Texas gov- 
ernment to support us while we were there. You know it didn’t 
cost much, so we remained there until such time as he succeeded 
in getting a vessel and everything, and came down to Vera Cruz, 
and we shipped back to New Orleans. .. . 

Now, when the Mexican war broke out, you were not in that, 
were you, or were you in it? I was all the way through it, sir. 
Started in with [Zachary] Taylor at Corpus Christi, and came 
out with him in 1847. I went out there with General Taylor from 
Corpus Christi, and when we got to little Colorado, found the 
Mexicans were collecting pretty strong in front of us, and Captain 
Sam Walker overtook us, and he had a few men, and he wanted 
to recruit—raise a spy company--and we joined. Morris Simons 
and myself were in with Ferguson, furnishing cattle for Twiggs,* 
under Captain Ferguson, who had the contract, and Simons was 
furnishing the infantry, and we went along, and I used to ride 
along with old Twiggs a good deal; was full of gab, and telling 
him romantic stories and the old fellow would send for me to 
ride with him, and I would be with him for a whole day together, 
telling him cock-and-bull stories about roping mustangs and run- 
ning wild cattle, and occasionally a love story. But I furnished 
him beef. 

I recollect when we got to the Rio Colorado Simons had run 
out of cattle, and he came up to me to get some cattle of me. We 
were both boys, but Ferguson was the main manager. All that 
we had to do was to herd and keep the cattle along with the com- 
mand. They killed, themselves—had their butchers—and old 


11Green states that each prisoner released was given one dollar “to bear his 
expenses to Texas.” Ibid., 381. Green had escaped earlier from the prison. 

12Colonel D. E. Twiggs commanded the Second Dragoons. Justin H. Smith, The 
War with Mexico (2 vols.; New York, 1919), I, 143. 
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Twiggs told me, “If any of them God damned ‘doughboys’ want 
any cattle, don’t you let them have any unless you come to me.” 
Says I, ‘All right, Colonel.” So he came up that evening—we just 
got to the Colorado—and he came up and wanted some cattle. 
Says I, “How many do you want?” He says, “About seven or 
eight head this evening.” I told him, “Morris, I won't let you 
have them.” ‘‘Well,” he says, “I must have them; we have as much 
right to them as you have.” 

“Well,” says I, “not much.” Says I, “I have hugged my cattle 
along, kept them close, and I am furnishing Colonel ‘Twiggs’ 
division and you these “doughboys”; but I'll tell you what I'll 
do—I’ll go and see Colonel Twiggs. If he says you can have them 
it is all right.” And we rode up to his marquee and told the 
Colonel that the infantry was out of cattle, and wanted to get 
seven head of cattle. “Not a God damned one! Let them hunt 
their own cattle.” “Well,” says I, “Colonel, we are in a cattle 
country now, and can get plenty of cattle for the army. I will 
guarantee that. I am a good cowboy myself, and this man Simons 
is as good a man as I want. We will furnish them.” 

He says, “I'll tell you what you do. You go down there and let 
them have seven, but you pick out the damndest meanest, rough- 
est things you have got in the band.” 

So I went down and gave Morris a good lot of cattle; we had 
then got in a good cattle country. We could drive in every day, 
you know, wild as the devil, but rope them and rush them in 
and set those cavalry fellows after them and soon knock down as 
many as we wanted. But when we passed Santa Gertrudis, that 
is the second largest stream from Corpus Christi, I told Colonel 
Twiggs, says I, “Colonel, I have got a devilish fine calf here now. 
Some time when you want a nice good roast just let me know 
and I'll have him killed for you.” He says, “All right, my son! 
Just keep him and I'll let you know.” And when we got on Santa 
Gertrudis he sent his butcher down—he wanted to see me, and 
asked me if I had that calf yet. I told him yes; he said, “You just 
rope it and let this butcher, or man, kill it. I feel just like eating 
a calf.” I threw a rope on the calf, took it up to the butcher, and 
he butchered it. Any little thing I could do for the old fellow 
and humor him, I knew I could keep along with him and have 
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no trouble, if I kept him good humored. He used to fly up with 
those fellows, but he never got out of humor with me. 

I always got on splendidly with him, but when we got to the 
Rio Colorado, just before we got to the Rio Grande, the Mex- 
icans were gathering pretty plenty on the other side and had to 
plant the cannon to clear the road to cross, and there General 
Taylor was commander, and there Walker—General ‘Taylor com- 
missioned him—he had a few men with him. He had been com- 
missioned by Governor [J. Pinckney] Henderson, of Texas, au- 
thorized to raise a company in case General Taylor wanted them. 
He had a few men with him, a good many hangers-on following 
the army, and so by that means he raised about thirty-five men; 
Simons and myself both joined him, and we went in and camped 
at Palo Alto. 

General Taylor went down to Brazos de Santiago with the 
army; first went into Matamoros, on this side, and established 
Fort Brown; then returned and he went to Brazos de Santiago 
with the army. That was down on the coast below Matamoros, 
about the mouth of the river, ... but about twenty miles from 
the mouth of the Rio Grande east of Brazos de Santiago, it is 
called the Bay of St. James. There he established his headquar- 
ters, and in the meantime the Mexicans were collecting very 
rapidly, and our company was posted at Palo Alto, under Cap- 
tain Walker. 

Well, they sent the two Taylor boys and myself and Morris 
Simons up on the Rio Grande to reconnoiter and see what the 
Mexicans were doing; and we were riding up through there and 
spying out and seeing what we could do and could see. And in 
the meantime, before we got back, an order came to Captain 
Walker to go into Fort Brown—to take his company and go into 
Fort Brown and to spy out the conditions there, or take as many 
men of the company, and so he went; and when we got back to 
camp there was only five or six men in it. 

We reported to Lieutenant Wells; he was the lieutenant of the 
company— No, he had gone, too; but anyhow, we didn’t see any- 
thing of any importance. Saw Mexicans collecting cattle on this 
side, and Jim Taylor shot two of them. I begged him not to do it. 
Said I, “They are old devils, can’t do any harm. Let’s not have 
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any trouble, and get along with these fellows. They are not sol- 
diers.”” I didn’t see him shoot them, but I am satisfied he did it. 

So we got back to camp; got back along about noon, and that 

night Simons and I got on our horses and struck out in the 
country, thought we would look around and see if there was any- 
thing stirring; could see cattle running in every direction. 
We didn’t think much of that, but that night they attacked our 
camp, about two hundred of them. I forget the name of 
the Mexican now, that commanded them. It was in the night, 
when we were all asleep—surprised the guard, or something, I 
don’t know how, but anyhow we didn’t apprehend any danger; 
Walker was next to us toward Matamoros, and ‘Taylor behind. 

We didn’t apprehend any danger, but they attacked us and we 
just jumped for our guns. We hadn’t pulled off any of our clothes, 
just our boots and shoes—whatever we wore—and we fought them 
there, and found they were so heavy and strong against us we 
just broke through this laguna, a little lake, you know, and went 
on the other side into the brush there. There was only seven or 
eight of us—just deserted everything and scattered. 

They killed two of the boys, and the balance of us laid around 
in the brush until night; thick mesquite brush in there, could 
hear them all day. They took all our equipage, which didn’t 
amount to much; we had no wagons or anything, and we got 
separated, and I thought Morris was killed and he thought I was. 
I fell, just as I got on the opposite bank, got tangled in the weeds 
and fell. He thought I was killed, but I wasn’t, as it happened. 

So I had my five-shooter with me, and I went out and got in 
the thicket; he sat in a tree all day, and I went out and laid 
beside of an old log and some little brush in there, and I got in 
that and laid. Mexicans were all around, could hear them fixing 
up and taking off things, and two fellows came right as close to 
me as that door—two Mexican rancheros belonging to the com- 
mand—and got off and threw their saddles off and picketed their 
horses and sat there about two hours, I reckon, let their horses 
graze, and got up and saddled up. They never saw me. I had my 
pistol cocked, though, ready for them. If they had made a move 

13§mith wrote, “Twenty of the Texas rangers commanded by Captain Walker 


permitted themselves to be surprised, and half of them were either killed or driven 
beyond recall.” Ibid., 160. 
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I should have taken the desperate chances to have killed one or 
both of them and got a horse and made a break; but I didn’t 
want to start until night. 

So that night I worked my way down to Brazos de Santiago. 
I heard a fellow riding up the road in a full run, and the horse 
evidently either scented me or saw me, so I jumped by the side 
of the road and cocked my pistol, intending when he came up 
to shoot him and get his horse if I could; but he suspicioned 
something and turned off the road and went around, so I went 
on and joined ‘Taylor that evening, and the third day after that 
we had a fight at Palo Alto; whipped [Mariano] Arista there. 

They killed quite a number of our soldiers there; they killed 
[Samuel] Ringgold. He was killed at Palo Alto. The next day 
the fight was Resaca de la Palma. There we took [Francisco] 
Mejia prisoner—this man that refused to execute the Mier pris- 
oners. Our company captured him right on his cannon—a gallant 
fellow, too. They released him or exchanged him right away, 
though. Taylor wouldn't keep him. They then went into Fort 
Brown and the Mexican troops evacuated Matamoros. He re- 
mained there on this side, but had troops also in the city of 
Matamoros. From there we went on and fought them. We stayed 
there several months, getting supplies and everything; went on 
and had a big fight at Monterrey. 

Old General Taylor camped at headquarters at Walnut Springs, 
a beautiful place this side of Monterrey. After he camped there 
took Monterrey and whipped the Mexicans there and routed 
them; had two or three days’ fight, I forget now, two or three 
days. You know we had to dig through the walls to get to them, 
particularly the Texas Rangers; they had two regiments then, 
Jack Hays’ regiment and [J. E.] Woods’ regiment, and you know 
after they took the heights, Bishops’ Castle, we took that under 
General [J]. W.] Worth, and the Texas Rangers, we carried that 
and fought them all the way down, and finally dismounted and 
would get in from one adobe house to another, you know, just 
dig through the walls, soft, you know, and finally the Mexicans 
retreated. 

The old fellow remarked, ““Them Texas troops are the damndest 
troops in the world; we can’t do without them in a fight, and we 
can’t do anything with them out of a fight.” There was no disci- 
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pline among them, they wouldn’t pay any attention to any order 
or anything. While we were there at Walnut Springs I was riding 
around a good deal. Whenever we wasn’t in a fight they would 
put me on the beef supplying, and old Major [Joseph] Eaton, 
he was a great friend of mine, too. I was very fortunate in the 
army—a little fellow, they all sort of liked me, I don’t know why, 
but they did—and frequently old Taylor used to call me as I 
would ride by and sit down and talk to me half an hour or so— 
ask me about the news—and I would tell him a cock-and-bull 
story; he would set out his whiskey, but I never drank any then, 
at all. He took a great fancy to me, an active young fellow as I 
was, and knew the country and talked Spanish—I talked Spanish 
then as well as the Mexicans. ... 

General Taylor used to talk to me a great deal about the coun- 
try and about different places, because I had been all through 
there; so did old Twiggs, before we got to the Colorado and to 
Matamoros, because I had been through that country. 

You went clear through to the city of Mexico? No, sir; I was 
with Taylor the whole of that expedition. After the battle of Mon- 
terrey he then moved on to Saltillo, and I used to drive cattle 
back and forwards, and just before the battle of Agua Nueva, the 
last battle that Taylor fought, Major Eaton had given the beef 
contract—our company was discharged. I then belonged to Ben 
McCulloch’s company, called the spy company, kept just to spy 
out, and was always out, you know, and watching the enemy and 
seeing if there was anything stirring so as not to be surprised, 
and they gave the beef contract, through influence of General 
[J. E.] Wool, took it away from these other parties and gave it to 
this man, and about the time the fight was, and we knew there 
would be one before night, and old Santa Anna was coming. We 
had our spies out and knew he would be there in a very short 
time. Taylor was preparing for a fight, and we were out of cattle; 
this Marsh said he couldn’t get them. 

Major Eaton says, ‘““We must have beef.’ He says, “I know a 
boy here will get them for me.” He sent for me, and says he, “I 
will annul this contract with Marsh until the fight is over, and 
I want you to furnish cattle.” I says “All right, Colonel, give me 
authority to act.” “Certainly, give you an order to do anything 
if you want it.” Says I, “I don’t want any order, so long as I have 
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got authority to do what I do,” and I went. Morris Simons, we 
were together, and he gave us the contract through the fight, and 
he says, “I will extend it, so you can make something out of it, 
and then turn it back to this regular contractor,” he says; “I will 
make it all right.” Says I, “All right.” 

So we went down, Morris and me, and struck an old fellow 
named Boca Negra, a Mexican, rich, and had a big stock of cattle, 
and I got a friend of ours by the name of Peacock, and went to 
Boca Negra’s house and knocked, and says, “I want so many 
cattle, and I am ordered by the General to arrest you and hold 
you until you must put them cattle here at a certain time.” 

He said he didn’t have any cattle. I said, “I know better; you 
just come along with me now,” and of course our troops were all 
over the city. I says, “I have got an order here to arrest you,” and 
I pulled out a piece of paper—of course he couldn’t read Eng- 
lish—and says I, “I'll just put you in charge of this man, and I 
know you have got the cattle and I want them here at a certain 
time, and if you don’t have them I shall report you. I will have 
you taken up to headquarters.” He says, “All right! Just leave 
this man here in my house with me, I will stay right here, and I 
will have the cattle.” 

But for fear he might not get them—this was just on the eve of 
the battle—for fear he might not get them, Morris and me started 
down to Rinconada, and between Rinconada and Monterrey I 
knew a party that had some cattle, and I didn’t intend making 
any bones about it. I just went down there and we collected up 
a drove and started with them. I hired two Mexicans to help us; 
came up to Rinconada, and old General [Thomas] Marshall was 
there with heavy artillery and company of infantry, and I think 
a squad of Arkansas cavalry—yes, I know he did, because Pike 
was there himself—and says I, “General,” it was just dark, “got 
any place?”—of course, I was very polite to him—“If you could 
accommodate us tonight, I have got some cattle for the army, 
they are pretty near out, if you could let us pen.” 

He says, “I have only got one pen, and my cattle are in there.” 
Says I, ‘““That don’t make any difference, General, we will pen 
them, and in the morning we will part your cattle out and take 
ours on.” He says, “All right, my son, that will do.” So the next 
morning before anything was stirring at all—he gave me the coun- 
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tersign or pass word to go out the next morning—we started out 
and took every one of old Marshall’s too. I knew old Marshall 
could get plenty of cattle, because he was right in a cattle country. 

So we got up within six miles of the city, I says to Morris, “Let’s 
ride on in town and see Major Eaton, and these two boys can 
drive these cattle.” By that time they were broke to the road, and 
six miles before they got to town the alcalde of a little town took 
these two Mexicans prisoners, and in the meantime [J. J.] Mifion 
had got between Saltillo pass and got in on the road east, and 
was passing through there with three thousand cavalry. We didn’t 
know anything about it. The Mexicans all knew it, and were as 
huffy as hell and independent as woodsawyers, with Santa Anna 
there, and Mifion coming in. They could get in with horses, but 
they couldn’t carry cannon. 

We got into town, and as soon as we got into town they told 
us about it. Major Eaton says, “By the Lord! You must get them 
cattle in,” he says. “Our spies tell us that they have got news that 
this man is crossing in below us with three thousand cavalry, 
Mijfion.”” We rushed right back, and when we got back this old 
alcalde had killed one of our cattle and was dressing him, and 
had one of our boys dressing him. 

I rode up and told him, “Here is an order for your arrest. You 
just get on your horse and ride right along with us and quick 
too. I'll learn you how to take cattle that belong to this army. 
There will be a squadron of cavalry here in a few minutes, now 
you be quick if you want to save yourself.’’ So we got started, and 
as soon as we got the cattle started I knew we could get into town 
before Mifion’s troops would; they wouldn’t venture so early, 
within six miles of town and broad day-light; they hadn’t all 
moved out to Agua Nueva. 

We started the cattle and kept the old fellow with us until we 
got near to town, and then says I, “You can go; we don’t want 
you any further.” “Hold on!” Simon says. “You pay sixteen dol- 
lars for them two cattle you killed, or I will take you and deliver 
you up to the commissary.” The old fellow shelled out—paid us for 
the two cattle. We went in, and in the meantime this old man, 
Boca Negra, brought in the cattle, and we had plenty of cattle; 
Wwe just put them into one of them big adobe pens there, made of 
these sun-dried brick, and kept them; had plenty of beef during 
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the fight. We fought two days and part of one night, as long as 
we could see to shoot, and they had plenty of cattle, and old 
Eaton was delighted. 

I think that was the morning of the 22d [February, 1847] the 
fight commenced. ‘Taylor only had six thousand men, including 
everything, and Santa Anna had twenty-two thousand; but we 
were fortified—not exactly fortified, but we were right where 
there was only one gap they could get through the mountains; 
a portion of that was cut up with gullies, some places as wide as 
the street and twenty or thirty or forty feet deep, and there was 
only one pass that they could come in, right at Agua Nueva; 
there is where General Taylor made a stand, threw up some 
breastworks; and back over the mountain it was full of prickly 
pear and black thorn; but they did get through there; so in the 
morning they commenced fighting there about nine or ten o'clock; 
old Santa Anna made his attack on us. 

But just previous to the attack Major Roman—he was also of 
the commissary department, old Dick Roman, from Texas, in our 
companies there under Ben McCullough—he came and says, 
“Wash, let’s ride up to the General’s headquarters.” I said all 
right—that is, up where him and his staff was, in front of this 
pass, at [Braxton] Bragg’s battery, and we rode up and spoke to 
the General; he was very pleasant, riding his old black horse; he 
wasn’t riding his white horse that day; he had a black one and a 
white one; he was riding the black horse that day. After saluting 
us—could see the army then in plain view, knew a collision would 
come very shortly—and General Taylor, Dick Roman says to Gen- 
eral Taylor, “Here is my young friend, General. If you want extra 
riding done during this fight,” he says, “call on him.” 

The old fellow turned around, looked at me and laughed. He 
said, ‘‘Major, much obliged to you. I know him better than you 
do, or as well,” he says. “All right; you better get back to your 
company.” So I went back to the company. In a little while the 
fight commenced. In the meantime this fellow, Mifion, with his 
cavalry there, there were two regiments of Kentucky cavalry— 
no, one regiment of Kentucky cavalry and one of Arkansas cav- 
alry, and one regular cavalry under Captain [C. A.] May; and 
they had taken all the regular troops from Taylor except [J. L.] 
Donaldson’s and Captain Bragg’s, and some light artillery; they 
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had two batteries in the field, I believe, I disremember now, or 
three, and the heavy artillery was down at Rinconada; so we 
fought them all that day until nearly dark. 

By the way, these Kentuckians down there—I was delivering 
them beef—and I got to know nearly all of them; so the same 
way with the Arkansas cavalry; that was my division and Simons 
was delivering to the infantry. I used to tell these Kentucky fel- 
lows, “You have all got big fine American horses and you are 
riding them with them little snaffle bits. What are you going to 
do when you get in a fight?” 

Well, the old fellow says, “You are God damned smart, for a 
boy like you are, advising us old fellows.’”’ Says I, “I have been 
through a good deal of it, young as I am. Now,” says I, “when 
you get on one of them big mettled fellows, and set him full of 
life and vigor, excited, it will take both of your hands to hold 
him. How are you going to fight?” says I. “You are going to throw 
away your guns, and if ever you unsheath your swords you have 
got to throw them away.” 

I had a slashing American horse, not big, but compact, fine 
bred horse, about fifteen hands high; I rode him with a Spanish 
bit; could send him full drive—he was an ambitious fellow and 
just set him up on his haunches with one hand and turn him 
either way around, and then had the other hand to fight with. 

Says I, “I'll just show you now. You get on one of them horses, 
now, and run him. It will take you two hundred yards before 
you can turn him.” And says I, “I can just set this fellow up on 
a string, and I am ready behind and before. Now you fellows 
can’t manage a horse, and you will see it if you get into a fight.” 

When they got into this fight this man Mifion broke through 
by [J. L.] Donaldson and just showered the grape into them; 
out of this three thousand cavalry of Minon’s must have been 
about five or eight hundred got through, and of course they just 
charged. Of course, Taylor was on the qui vive and sent on the 
Arkansas cavalry and Kentucky cavalry to check them, and by 
God, when they got into the fight, why them horses just took a 
bulge, and by God they had to throw away their guns. They 
couldn’t hold them, they couldn’t do any fighting, and [Archi- 
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bald] Yell was just slaughtered;'* if it hadn’t been for our com- 
pany they would have slaughtered the whole concern; but Taylor 
gave orders to dismount and fight on foot. The Mexicans would 
dash in on a fellow with a lance and just as quick as you could 
motion with the hand set a horse up on the haunches and wheel 
in the other way; one of these American horses start to run, and 
it would take one hand to pull him around. 

Our company was broke as fine as any horses could be, and 
curb bits, you could hold them and have something to fight with, 
and a portion of Yell’s force, and Kentucky cavalry, we checked 
this Minton. There was about two hundred, though, went right 
through the lines; we were just plugging it into them all the 
time, but they took these ditches and got away; we killed several 
and took several horses, but we checked the main force of them. 
In the meantime Taylor was fighting these fellows in front until 
after dark and away long after dark—got so dark they couldn't 
see to fight any longer. They just laid on their arms right there 
on the field that night, and renewed the battle the next morning. 

In the meantime General Taylor sent for me to go to his 
marquee. I went up there; Major [W. W.] Bliss, his aide de 
camp, and Jeff Davis of the Mississippi regiment was there, and 
I walked into the marquee. The old General was a rough old 
fellow, the wickedest man I ever saw in my life, but a kind man 
at heart. I walked into his marquee. He says, ‘““Wash, my son, 
come here.” He says, “I sent for you, and have got an extra and 
very dangerous ride for you if you will attempt it.” He says, “I 
want you to go down to Rinconada tonight and carry a dispatch 
to General Tom Marshall to bring up the heavy artillery’; the 
g’s and 18’s was down there. He says, “Do you think you can get 
through?” Says I, “General, I will try.” 

He says, “It is a very dangerous trip and I don’t like to send 
you, my son, but,” he says, “it is necessary that we should have 
the artillery here as early tomorrow as we can possibly get them, 
and,” he says, “I have sent a corporal with ten men to go through 
with these dispatches and they have been whipped back. This 
man Mijn is lying south of us, with adout three thousand cav- 
~ 14Carleton wrote, “Had the Arkansas and Kentucky (mounted) volunteers never 
been allowed horses, they would have been able to make a stand, on this occasion, 


as well as the Mississippians.” James Henry Carleton, The Battle of Buena Vista 
(New York, 1848), 7gn. 
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alry, and I sent a company of Arkansas cavalry to go through.” 
Well, he sent a company, anyhow, and they were whipped back. 

He says, “I want you to go.” Says I, “I will go, General. I will 
try.” And I said, “By the way, General, here is a young friend of 
mine, active, good horseman, as good as I am, knows the country 
as well as I do,” says I. “Don’t you think it would be a good idea 
to write two dispatches and give one of us one? Maybe one may 
get through, maybe both; maybe one might get killed and the 
other get through.”” He says, “A good idea, my son.” He says, 
“Bliss, write out two dispatches there, and write an order down 
to Captain Donaldson to give these boys any horses they want in 
the quartermaster’s department.” I laughed; says I, “General 
Taylor, I am riding a horse I wouldn’t give for any horse you 
have got in the army. I wouldn’t get off it today for every horse 
you have got in your army. I don’t want any horse.” 

He laughed. He had seen me ride and had seen my horse; but 
says I, ““My young friend here would like to have a horse.” He 
says, “All right; give him an order.” And we went down and 
picked out a horse, a chestnut sorrel. So we went through and 
got out to Saltillo, right the edge of town, and I met a little fel- 
low by the name of Kaegler; he had been sent with this party. 
He says, “Where are you going, Wash?” I says, “to Rinconada.” 
He says, “For God’s sake turn back; it is just sacrificing your life 
for nothing. It is just alive with Mexicans.” Says I, “I can’t turn 
back.” Says I, “I told General Taylor I would try to get through 
and I must do it.” He says “You are just sacrificing yourself. 
Don’t go.” Says I, “All right!” 

We started on, and we didn’t take the road at all, just worked 
our way through this big plain and corn fields—no corn then, 
but plenty of corn stalks, and barley and weeds; and great big 
gutters that had been washed through there that would take a 
common ship; but we went along about six miles, and all of a 
sudden I saw a fellow smoke, puff a cigarette, and we were within 
the width of this street of him. There was a whole squad of 
Mexicans; we just stopped in there, and turned and took into 
one of these big gullies. They heard us and commenced shooting; 
they must have shot twenty-five shots at us. There was about fifty 
of them, and we got away from them fellows, and rocking along— 
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we rode then Spanish saddles, with big tapaderas,’* and I tied 
them up so they wouldn’t make any noise—and we hadn't gone 
more than a quarter of a mile before we ran right slap into a 
squad of them—dark as the devil, couldn’t see them—ran right 
into them, and all we had to do was to bulge through. We just 
threw the rowels to our horses and went. They commenced shoot- 
ing at us, but they didn’t happen to hit either one of us, and we 
got through that squad and went along, I guess two miles; got 
into a big gully, and went along, and just raised out of the gully, 
and it wasn’t more than twenty-five yards, we couldn’t see them, 
but natural instinct, men, from appearances sentries on guard. 
We slipped right to the left, quick, and started to run; and they 
heard us through the corn stalks, and they just bulged at us. It 
Was getting pretty open plain; they commenced firing, kept shoot- 
ing, and we kept running, and outran them and got away; then 
by that time we had got about ten or twelve miles out on the 
open plain. Says I to Morris, “Let’s strike for the road now. I 
think we are all right’”—knew every foot of the ground, been 
driving cattle through there all the time; and by this time the 
moon came out, and I don’t think I ever saw—I imagined it, 
probably—the moon shine so bright; it seemed to me you could 
see a man seven or eight hundred yards, and the whole country 
was just alive with them; there was the main headquarters, and 
expecting the fight, and expecting Taylor to retreat; they expected 
Taylor never would fight, would retreat; and they commenced 
shooting in at us, angling; and them little Spanish horses would 
run up on us, get pretty close—start and run pretty close—but 
they are no shots, but these long strides of the American horses 
they had no chance. They ran us that way about eight miles, but 
we just naturally cut them, and got in and delivered the dis- 
patches to Marshall. He says, “Did both of you get through?” 
“Yes.” “Well,” he says, “boys, you are lucky.” “Yes.” Well, he 
called up an orderly there, says, “Have these boys some supper 
and have their horses down to the quartermaster’s department 
and have them well attended to.” I says, “General, I will attend 
to my own horse; you just give us something to eat, is all we ask 
of you,” and says I, “General Taylor gave me verbal instructions, 


15Tapaderas are leather coverings over the stirrups to protect the rider’s boots 
from the brush. 
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in case anything should go wrong with the dispatches, but as you 
have got the dispatch it is all right.” 

“Well,” he says, “what in hell did he tell you?” “Well,” says I, 
“he told me for you to start here so as to strike Saltillo or the 
vicinity of Saltillo by dark, and said that if you didn’t they would 
see the amount and number of your force and might attack you, 
and in all probability they would get away with you; he wants 
you to be there, though, sometime tonight.” ‘Hell!’ he says; 
“does the damned old fool suppose I am going to start from here 
in broad daylight?” I says, ‘““That is all right, General. I am sorry 
I told you. I reckon you got it all in the dispatch.” “Yes, I got 
explicit orders,” he says. 

So we took our horses down to the creek and bathed them 
thoroughly, washed them all over and blanketed them and 
brought them up and put them in a stall and cooled off and fed 
them and fixed them, and the next day they were just as fine as 
could be. Got our supper, and everything. When we were going 
to start out the next day, next evening—we didn’t start out until 
the next evening—the General gave him orders to come through 
in the night; that is, to leave so as to strike six or eight miles of 
Saltillo by dark, and he says,—I knew the family, young Tom 
and all of them. Humphrey Marshall was Captain of the Cavalry. 
He says, ‘““Now I want you to take—you and your partner here, 
you and Mr. Simons—I will send five or six men with you and 
want you to keep about six or eight miles ahead of me, and if 
anything happens, if you see anything, why come back to me and 
give me notice.” Says I, “All right, General.” 

He says, “By the way, I have got two magnificent Kentucky 
thoroughbreds here, you boys better change on them.” I told 
him no, I wouldn’t change; and Simons says, “General, I will 
take that bay.’ He says all right, so he got on to him and we 
went on and went on and on, and got about six miles of Saltillo, 
met nothing,—seen nothing; and just about six miles from the 
town we saw a lone fellow; the moon was shining beautifully, 
saw an old fellow riding gradually along, didn’t seem to be in a 
great hurry, along the road. I told the boys to get on each side 
of the road, divide; ““We’ll just nail that fellow”; we didn’t know 
who he was. We did; we hailed him; it was one of the artillery 
men that had been sent with the second dispatch; asked him what 
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the news was; he said, nothing. Said I “Are you coming along 
the road?” He said, “Yes, come right along the road.” “Didn’t 
see anybody? No Mexicans?”’ He said “‘No, rode right along just 
as I am now, a little faster in places, you know.” Said he, “Of 
course I didn’t like to ride too fast in the start, my horse would 
give out, and they would naturally suspicion I was on urgent 
business.” 

Says I, “You just go on and deliver the dispatches to General 
Marshall,’ and told the boys that they could either go on ahead 
or about the same distance that we had been coming ahead of 
the army, or go back to the command, as they thought proper. 
Some of the Arkansas cavalry, five of them, they said they would 
come along, may be drop back to the command; said I, “All right. 
I am going in town and report to General Taylor. I don’t know 
if I ought to leave the General, but if I see any danger I will let 
him know. One of us will certainly get back to him.” So we rode 
along leisurely, got about three miles from town, passed some big 
adobe houses, and all of a sudden, off to the left there came about 
—well, I don’t know how many—but about a hundred yards 
abreast, horsemen, just coming bulging, and cat-a-cornered, too, 
sort of in behind us. ... Morris discovered them first—says he, 
“Wash, there is horsemen.’’ We could hear the swords begin to 
clink then. I said, “It is Mexican cavalry, they will cut us off.” 

It wouldn't do to leave Marshall; we wheeled and took a bulge, 
and there was a bridge and what they call a sink, a large ditch 
that they irrigate with; it must have been fifteen feet across it, 
and a hell of a big thing, perpendicular, and walled in, and it was 
bridged, and they were cat-a-cornered behind us, and we had to 
make that or jump the ditch, and we just bulged for it and they 
were coming like the wind, too, and just shooting just as fast 
as platoon after platoon; but we jumped the ditch and lit on the 
other side, and Morris’ horse fell to his knees. I sort of ran my 
fellow up, says I, “Are you hurt?” 

He says, “No.” He mounted, and at that time they were right 
on us, but we naturally outran them; and a mile back another 
big adobe house we had passed just as silent as death, they opened 
fire on us, there again, and they were just strewed all the way 
along, just waiting. 

I went back and told General Marshall; and he said—it seems 
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to me it was Pike’s company—‘‘You just go ahead and order Pike 
to go along with his corps about two or three hundred yards 
ahead of me”’; and he had all of this big artillery, eighteen pound 
and nine-pounders, and large train of wagons, and only had this 
company and a few artillery men, but it looked in the night like 
a terrible big army. Well, anyhow, we got along back; going back 
to Saltillo got in about six miles of the town, and the first thing 
we knew there was a squadron of Mexican cavalry dashed in on us. 

We saw them; one of them fired, and we charged them, but 
they were on the road, and they were running angling, that way, 
and he just ordered to charge and we all charged them, and got 
into the bog; my horse was running full drive; it was in the 
night, and he bogged clear to the chest. They had turned the 
water loose and irrigated that whole country. It threw my gun 
as far as that door, and me with it, almost, but I jumped up and 
found my gun and got on my horse and got him out and got on 
to him; and by this time, they being on the road and we in this 
low land that had been irrigated and boggy, we could not over- 
take them, so we returned to the command and went into town. 
Got into Saltillo without any molestation at all, and went up— 
we went right on through; General Marshall says, “Go right on 
through and notify General Taylor we will be there such a time, 
four o’clock in the morning.” 

So we went right along through, notified General Taylor. And 
when Marshall came—that was the third day in the morning, at 
daylight—the artillery was there, and General Taylor was all ready 
for another fight, and old Santa Anna retreated. He sent in a 
flag of truce to bury his dead. Taylor was better prepared than 
before, but that second day’s fight was a terrific fight.1* I wasn’t 
there, had been sent to Rinconada, but they had a terrible fight. 
They broke the Indiana regiment all to pieces there, and the 
Kentucky infantry. There is where [Henry] Clay was killed. 
He was killed fighting, right at the head of his regiment, and they 
retreating, just fighting, and General Taylor had Jeff Davis’ regi- 
ment, five hundred men, as a reserve, and when this Indiana 


16Carleton, a captain in the First Regiment of Dragoons, pays strong tribute to 
the forces under General Marshall for their march from the Pass of the Rinconada. 
Carleton, The Battle of Buena Vista, 128-129. 


17The son of Senator Henry Clay of Kentucky. 
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regiment broke—and so did the Illinois, but the Illinois recovered 
quick and came right back, but the Indiana, they had a good deal 
of trouble with them; they got panicked, you know—the Ken- 
tucky infantry just fought inch by inch right along, and giving 
way all the time, and ‘Iaylor ordered Jeff Davis to check them. 

He went in there with five hundred men and came out with 
two hundred and fifty, but he stopped them, and Santa Anna 
found he could not whip Taylor. When he demanded ‘Taylor to 
surrender in the first place old Taylor told him to come and take 
him; says he, “I am here; you come and take me.” So after that 
Santa Anna found he was losing so many troops he didn’t renew 
the fight the third day. We fought them there three days—two 
days and nights; fought them the second day from early morning 
until night. 

The government didn’t treat Taylor right. They took all the 
regular troops. The volunteers were just as good as regulars; they 
are liable to panic, but if you can keep them from that they are 
more desperate than regular soldiers. The regular soldier is so 
used to the word of command that when you order him to do a 
thing every other consideration is gone, but a volunteer is not 
so used to that. Now these troops, after they rallied them, came 
up and fought as brave as any troops; if they hadn’t they would 
have whipped us. Then Jeff Davis checked this immense force 
that was against these Kentuckians, and then old Bragg, just kill- 
ing them by the thousand, he would just pile them up one after 
the other. It was a regular breastwork of Mexicans there. 

There is a story the boys tell, I don’t know whether it is true 
or not. There was a big woman they called the Great Western. 
She was a great nurse, and always went with ‘Taylor’s army. She 
stood six feet two; she was a great nurse and would always get up 
at any time of night to get one something to eat—kept a sort of 
restaurant; they all knew her, and the boys tell about one of the 
Indianans, that when they broke through, two of Minon’s cavalry 
made a dash at them on horseback, and after running them about 
two hundred yards they found this fellow was leaving the horses 
so badly he threw up his hands, says, ‘“‘“My God! It is no use run- 
ning that fellow any longer.” It was about three hundred yards 
to Saltillo, and a jack-rabbit broke up, and he passed the jack 
like he was standing, went into Saltillo and rushed right down 
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to sort of headquarters for everybody, the Great Western’s, and 
he came running in breathless and told the Great Western that 
General ‘Taylor was whipped and the army was all cut to pieces, 
and the Mexicans under full headway for Saltillo. She just drew 
off and hit him between the eyes and knocked him sprawling; 
says, “You damned son of a bitch, there ain’t Mexicans enough 
in Mexico to whip old Taylor.” She says, “You just spread that 
report and I'll beat you to death.” You can imagine how tall she 
was, she could stand flat-footed and drop these little sugar plums 
right into my mouth, that way. She was an immense woman, 
would whip most anybody in a rough and tumble fight. She was 
an American woman; was always with General Taylor’s division; 
was in Florida, and afterwards there in Mexico. .. .** 

When I returned after the battle of Buena Vista, I went with 
Colonel Washington” up to Santa Fe, and Major [Lawrence P.] 
Graham” was second in command, and when we got to Chihua- 
hua, I was driving cattle for them then—I didn’t belong to the 
company at that time. Colonel Washington was ordered to Santa 
Fe, and Major Graham was ordered to this coast; the two divi- 
sions separated there at Chihuahua and I went up with Colonel 
Washington to Santa Fe, went up there in the winter and stayed 
there about a month after I got there, and then started back 
home. This was along in December [1848] or January [1849], 
and went on back—started back home. We had a good deal of 
trouble; got into several fights with Indians. 

We went through there and was riding along there just below 
Dina**—that is the principal town after you leave that until you 
get to Chihuahua—we got to a water hole right in the center of 
the plains, and there was a piece of hide hung up on a mesquite 
tree, a little bush there; went out and looked at it. Gleason had 
driven on with the cattle, had a carryall with two little mules in 
it, and a little boy, my Mexican, had been with me through the 
~ 18The Great Western was operating a hotel in El Paso in 1849. See M. E. Martin 
(ed.), “From Texas to California in 1849: Diary of C. C. Cox,” Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, XXIX, 132n, 219. 

19Major John M. Washington assumed command in New Mexico in September, 
1848. H. H. Bancroft, Arizona and New Mexico (San Francisco, 1889), 440. 

207bid., 479. 

21Probably Dofia Anna, a town about sixty miles above El Paso on the Rio 


Grande. For a description of this town see Martin, “From Texas to California,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXIX, 133n. 
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war and came to this country with me; we went out and looked 
at that, and I got off of my big American horse and told this one- 
eyed Mexican to lead him along behind the carriage, and we 
would come along. We went out and didn’t suspicion anything; 
saw an old horse out there, been left by somebody; we looked at 
him, thought he wasn’t worth driving along. 

The road made quite a bend there, and we saw the carryall 
off about two miles ahead of us, and we concluded we would go 
right through the prairie; this Mexican leading my horse, though, 
was following along the road; he was some distance behind the 
carryall. I had got on a mustang pony I had, and was riding 
along and this fellow telling me a great love story that he had 
had in Tampico—a great fellow to talk about women and love 
stories; all of a sudden looked up, and, ‘““Holy Moses!’’ he says. 
“Look at the Indians!’’ They were coming in a cloud, like so 
many hawks after a bird. There were thirty-one of them. 

I said, “We have got to make the carriage.” This fellow was 
off to the right with my big American horse. I didn’t want to 
lose him. Said I, “You just make for the carriage.’ He was riding 
a mule and a good one. Said I, “You just make the carriage’; and 
I shot off of the road to that cock-eyed fellow—he had but one 
eye and that was next to the Indians—said I, “Jump on that horse 
quick,” said I. “Look at the Indians!” He kept looking around, 
frightened. Said I, “Jump on that horse!”’ As soon as he saw the 
Indians he just lit off, threw the noose around his nose. Said I, 
‘Make for the carriage.” He made for the carriage. 

Gleason hadn’t seen them yet. I struck off too, for the carryall. 
I knew that was the only show we had, and just before I got to 
it, about two hundred yards of the carryall, Gleason had seen 
them and stopped to unhook the mules to make a fight right in 
the open plain, not a brush or anything, to hide; there was an- 
other old Mexican we had along with us that was riding one of 
the mules; we just took him along; he done the cooking and the 
chores around the camp, and an old fellow we called old Dady 
and I hallooed to him, said I, “Go on! Go on! The Indians are 
coming!” and there was two of them just had their lances set for 
the old fellow, and they couldn’t have been twenty-five yards 
from him. 

I reined my horse for them and drawed my big Yager. I made 
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for him; he wheeled off and went behind. I made for the other 
and he turned and took for the Mexican, and I got the old fellow 
in; they would have killed him in spite of everything. I didn’t 
shoot my gun off. I wanted to reserve it, and I took that chance 
to save the old fellow. We all got in and made a fight there; that 
was about three o’clock in the evening, and there was one fellow 
came up afoot; we just tied the horses right to the carryall, all of 
us was armed, and this Mexican was a good fighting fellow that 
was with me; I told the boys, “don’t none of you fire; just reserve 
your fire; if they make a charge on us, then we must do the best 
we can.” 

And there was one fellow had nothing but pants on. He wanted 
to be pretty brave—I always thought he was a Mexican. He kept 
coming up, and I laid behind the carriage a little while; when- 
ever they would cease we would start on again, and as soon as 
they would go to make another charge we would unhook and 
make a stand. That would sort of stop them, and this fellow got 
up pretty close— I had a big Dutch Yager, carried about an ounce 
ball. I told them, said I, “I'll just kill that fellow.” I threw my 
gun on him; he kept running and winding like a snake; the other 
Indians were standing off consulting, and I fired at him and struck 
his arm; could see his arm sling. 

I just had my balls, took a ball out of my mouth, had the gun 
wadded and rammed down, and kept her; they all stood—thought 
it was strange to kill a man that far—and we hooked up and 
started as fast as we could go, and tried to get some timber, and 
they charged us again. That was the second time, and there was 
a fellow riding a very fine bay horse, and I found out afterwards 
that they stole him three nights before at Chihuahua, but any- 
how, as soon as we would stop and unhook and get ready for 
them they would start or go off. This fellow was standing off as 
much as two hundred yards, I reckon. 

I told Gleason, “I think I will just take a shot at that fellow. 
I think I can nail him.” I did, and him and his horse both went 
over. I must have struck him about the thigh, but anyhow, they 
consulted, and went off. We thought they wouldn’t attack us any 
more, and we hooked up and started, but we hadn’t gone more 
than a mile before they came again, and there was one fellow that 
had on a red shirt—Indians always wear paints and shield. He 
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seemed to be cheering them on, and they seemed determined to 
take us, and they came right up, and this Indian—I was on that 
side of the wagon, Gleason in front, and this Mexican on that 
side, and the two others at the end of the wagon, and we just 
stood there, and I told the boys, “Don’t you fire unless they 
charge—ride in on us—and then all hands fire into them, and we 
will take our chances with the pistols.” So this fellow was on the 
left side, next to me, and seemed to be the head chief, and was 
cheering them on, and came right up less than the width of this 
street, and just had his arrows on his back, that way, and bow, 
and was just throwing them in as fast as you could motion, that 
Way. 

I was holding my gun on him and he was jumping from one 
side to the other as he would shoot, and finally I got a bead on 
him and drove a hole through him that a rabbit could jump 
through—struck him right in the pit of the stomach; he made a 
big jump and fell sprawling. Gleason halloed, he said, “You gave 
that fellow hell!” I said, “Yes, God damn him, I sent him to hell.” 

Whether they found that we talked Spanish, or whether they 
found we were Americans, as soon as we killed this fellow and 
they heard us speak English, whether that was it or whether they 
thought they couldn’t whip us, they just drawed off; but they 
made a big lunge for this fellow, and two of them carried him 
off, and every one of the boys shot at them, but didn’t touch 
them. They just ran on each side of him and took him off, and 
the boys all shot at them. 

I had no time to load, just drawed my five-shooter, but they 
rode off up on a hill and had the awfullest pow-wow you ever 
heard, moaning and going on at a terrible rate. We were dressed 
as Mexicans, had these yellow hats and jackets and pants, regular 
Mexican style. I looked just like a Mexican; no one would ever 
have taken me for anything else but a Mexican. I told Gleason, 
“Now, Ike, we can make the arroyo before these fellows can 
recover.” We hooked up right off and started up. In the mean- 
time I threw my saddle—told one of the boys while they were 
hooking up, “Throw my saddle on my horse and lead the other 
pony.” I lit on him and says, “Now, Ike, light out! If we can 
reach the arroyo that is all that will save us.” There was two of 
them Mexicans would have run then if they had a chance. Well, 
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we started on, and in about good talking distance there was an- 
other little hill, from where these fellows were stopping making 
this pow-wow over this one that was wounded or killed or what- 
ever he was. 

I mounted my horse and took my gun and rode up on top of 
this little knoll and I told them, “You thought we fellows were 
Greasers and you would run over us rough-shod’’—told them in 
Spanish—they talked Spanish. “You thought you could run right 
over us, that we would fall down and say “Mary” and let you 
take us right along. I want you to understand we are Texans, and 
we fight on all occasions and at any time, and don’t allow people 
to run over us; and now, if you fellows want to fight you just 
come on.” Says I, “I can whip half a dozen of you.” I thought I 
would brag a little—“I can whip half a dozen of you alone; if you 
want another fight come on; we are fixed for you.” They never 
let on they heard me at all; they would look up occasionally. You 
see, these Mexicans down there, when these fellows attack them, 
they run off from them. They will fall on their knees and call 
on Jesus and Mary and just let them butcher them.** 

I told them, “We are Texans, and we fight. You thought we 
were a lot of Greasers, you would run over us rough-shod, and 
take all we had and butcher us and take our scalps, but if you 
take them you have got to fight.” 

We went on down to Chihuahua, and this old Mexican went 
and bought half a dozen of these big wax candles and had them 
burned in the church to save our souls, and thanked God for the 
mercy shown us, and would tell us all, “Next to Christ Don 
Gregorio is my man.” You see, I saved his life. He says, “Next 
to Him I think more of him than all the world.” 

We went on down, then continued on down and got to a place 
called Marin, below Monterrey, and Gleason was disposed to 
gamble. He proposed at Marin to open a little game of monte. 
I told him, “You better not do it; if these fellows find we have 
any money they might waylay us and put us to some trouble.” 
“Oh, well! Just show them twenty dollars; won't give them 
much.” Says I, “All right.” So he opened a little game there. We 
had only Gleason, this other Mexican and myself, and we dropped 


22Green expresses a similar view toward the Mexicans. Green, Journal of the 
Texan Expedition against Mier, 199. 
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the other Mexican and carryall; we were riding mules. I gave my 
horse to a fellow in Chihuahua; he was wounded in the neck. 

We started from this place Marin, intending to come as far as 
Cerralvo that day; took an early start and got to a place called 
Papagallos—a very rough thicket, was riding along leisurely in 
the morning, it was pretty chilly and cool. I had a big Spanish 
blanket on me, an overcoat, my gun strapped on the horn of my 
saddle; there was a little boy named Billy Stone had been left 
there—picked him up; I had known him before, and Gleason was 
ahead of us. All of a sudden there was about ten or fifteen of 
them fellows lying beside the road. This boy Raphael had the 
mule, was leading him; they cut a place under my mule as big 
as two fingers—shot under, somehow; she jumped up as high as 
them gas pipes, but I sat on. Gleason halloed, “Leave the mule, 
Raphael,” and halloed to me “Come on, let’s go!’’ Says I, “‘No, 
Ike, stop!”” and told Raphael, “You take that mule up to them 
trees and tie him’—there was a little opening there—“‘and we will 
fight these fellows.”’ Little Billy Stone, the boy, says, “I’m with 
you.” So we tied the mule. I lit off my horse, had the gun all 
ready by this time, just throwed everything down, and we two 
of us, the boy and me and Gleason, run back about fifty yards 
and just saw them. They were in the road, and I halloed to them 
and I told them; “Now, you fellows have been lying for us here 
all night; you want to fight, come on, let’s fight this thing out. 
I am on this myself, and I have got two thousand dollars in silver 
dollars on that mule, and if you can whip me you can have it.” 
They didn’t want any of it; so we rigged up and got on our 
horses and went on. The Mexican would fight anything, too. 
Says I, “You lay on to this mule, and don’t you let them take 
them, there.” 

After that nothing occurred. We went on home across to Texas 
and went home, regulated things, and came back to the Rio 
Grande, and came through to this country. Nothing happened to 
us on the road; we had a very nice trip. I think we left the 24th 
day of February, and got in Woods’ Diggings up here by Sonora— 
it is now called Jimtown—got there on the 17th day of June, 
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CeKas History as Revealed by Cown 
and Community Name Origins 
COLEMAN McCAMPBELL 


HE HISTORY and mores of a state, or a region, are revealed, 

to a large extent, by ways in which cities and towns get 

their names. Nowhere is this more evident than in the 
recently published Handbook of Texas. The origins of large cities 
such as Houston, Dallas, San Antonio, Fort Worth, Austin, Cor- 
pus Christi, El Paso, and Waco are fairly well known. The origins 
of smaller, less publicized towns and communities are equally, 
sometimes more, interesting, but in the large or the small towns 
origins may vary from the legendary to undisputed historical fact. 
As a separate article could be devoted to names of Mexican and 
Indian derivation, only a few of these will be mentioned. 

While Texas does have a Walhalla (Fayette County) , it does 
not have a Walla Walla or Podunck. It has almost everything 
else, including two places named “Ike,” neither of which has any 
connection with Eisenhower; one is a farming community in 
Ellis County, the other a stock pen and railroad siding in Live 
Oak County. 

First settlers, postmasters, railroad personnel, pioneer customs, 
human necessities, odd incidents, religion, hope, humor, celebri- 
ties, well-known places elsewhere, all played a part in the names 
chosen. Some communities underwent a series of name changes. 
Often the postoffice department’s demand for a shorter name, or 
one which did not conflict with or duplicate that of other places 
in the state, was a deciding factor. 

According to the Handbook, Anaqua (southern Victoria Coun- 
ty) was probably the first site in Texas to receive a name. It was 
described by Alvar Nufiez, Cabeza de Vaca, who visited it in the 
1530's, as the habitat of the depraved tribe of Anaqua Indians. 
The place continued to be known by that name to the early 
Spanish-American explorers. Carlos de Garza built a rancho and 
a chapel at the site in 1820. 

Jonesborough (Red River County), now occupied by Daven- 
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port, is said to share the distinction with Pecan Point, also in 
Red River County, of being the first Anglo-American settlement 
in ‘Texas. Jonesborough took its name from Henry Jones who 
hunted on the Red River as early as 1815. The first Americans 
to live at Pecan Point were a dozen or more fugitives from justice 
who were there in the summer of 1811. A permanent settlement 
was begun in 1816. 

Curious happenings, local customs, and climate contributed to 
the naming of settlements. When the well water contained too 
much iron and sulphur and each family had to set up a cistern, 
Cockrill became Cistern (Fayette County). Early settlers found 
an Indian blanket near the site of Blanket (Brown County). 
Earth (Lamb County) resulted because of a sandstorm in prog- 
ress when the postoffice was established in 1925. The name Dub- 
lin (Erath County) , originally spelled Doublin, derived from the 
cry “Double-in” which announced Indian raids. Cologne (Goliad 
County) , a negro settlement and cattle shipping point, was “such 
a sweet-smelling place.” 

Cooncan, a Mexican gambling game, became Concan (Uvalde 
County). While Cothran’s Store (Lamar County) was named for 
an early family, it was usually known as Tigertown or ‘““Tige”’ 
for a circus poster in the saloon. A Pullman car, housing part of 
the railroad construction crew, was responsible for Pullman (Pot- 
ter County). The inhabitants of Ragtown (Garza County) used 
tents for homes. Every yard in Rosebud (Falls County) is said 
to maintain the tradition of having at least one rosebush. Mex- 
ican laborers in R. H. Walker’s gin and grist mill, unable to 
“sabe” his instructions, named Sava (Van Zandt County) . 

A “landslide,” resulting from a survey in 1903 which caused 
nearly 200 sections of Block Twenty to be located almost two 
miles farther west than they were thought to be when first settled, 
made it necessary for all settlers and two schools to “‘slide’” over 
to Slide (Lubbock County). A local wit named Slocum (Ander- 
son County) because of the delay in securing a postoffice. Town- 
site optimists thought they “needed more”’ settlers, hence Need- 
more (Bailey County). Necessity (Stephens County) seems aptly 
named. Ranchers who settled there during the Civil War and 
Reconstruction Period next experienced the drought of 1866. 
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Despite an oil boom in 1916, and a population zoom to 800 by 
1920, present population is close to zero. 

When the original name of Water Valley had to be changed 
with the establishment of a postoffice in the 1880's, so many sug- 
gestions failed of approval that John Whitley chose Jonah (Wil- 
liamson County). As might be expected, Dixie (Grayson Coun- 
ty) was settled by Confederate veterans after the Civil War. A 
popular brand of tobacco accounts for Razor (Lamar County). 
Hawkins (Wood County) was so named because Hawkins, a 
member of a Texas and Pacific Railroad crew, left his name 
whittled on a tree. 

Hereford (Deaf Smith County) , named for the Hereford cattle 
near by, has since become famous as the “Town without a Tooth- 
ache,’ because of the fluorine and iodides in the soil. A recent 
Business Week item reported that this Panhandle town has special 
railroad rates to ship its drinking water to all parts of ‘Texas. Dawn 
(Deaf Smith County) developed around a store called “Dawn of 
Civilization.” 

Ever hear of Dime Box (Lee County) ? Ratcliff, the postman, 
often asked to do shopping for the settlers when he went to town, 
placed a box at the store and required his customers to deposit 
a ten-cent fee for running errands. This made the town a natural 
as a starting point for the March of Dimes campaign in 1944. 
Fair Play (Panola County) deserves better than its thirty-five 
population in 1950. When the postoffice was established in 1851, 
a traveler was impressed with the fair rates and treatment he re- 
ceived at John Allison’s general store, boarding house, and black- 
smith shop. 

These are typical of the names one would expect to find in 
Texas: Alamo (Hidalgo County) , Amigo (Smith County) , Ante- 
lope (Jack County), Bonanza (Hopkins County), Buffalo Gap 
(Taylor County), Cactus (Webb County), Cottondale (Wise 
County) , Cotton Center (Hale County), Cotton Gin (Freestone 
County), Cowboy (McCulloch County), Dinero (Live Oak 
County) , Frijole (Culberson County), Lariat (Parmer County) , 
La Paloma (Cameron County), Los Indios (Cameron County) , 
Maverick (Runnels County), Mesquite (Dallas County) , Mexia 
(Limestone County) , Muleshoe (Bailey County) , Mustang (Den- 
ton County) , Oilton (Webb County) , Paisano (Presidio County) , 
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Pioneer (Eastland County), Ranchita (Cameron County), 
Ranger (Eastland County), Rangerville (Cameron County) , 
Rio Grande City (Starr County), Roundup (Hockley County) , 
Sulphur Bluff (Hopkins County) , Texas City (Galveston Coun- 
ty), Texon (Reagan County) . 

Church disputes and incidents were not overlooked. Cut’n 
Shoot (Montgomery County) , not listed in the 1950 census, took 
its name from a community disagreement concerning the pattern 
of a new church steeple. Take your choice of two early traditions 
for Direct (Lamar County): (1) that the Indians across the river 
were coming there “direct for whiskey”; (2) that a revivalist 
thought the local people were going “‘straight to hell.’ The local 
church at Direct was built with money donated by a converted 
saloonkeeper. First called Shortview, Noonday (Harrison Coun- 
ty) , which had no settlement in 1940, was so called in 1876 after a 
meeting held at high noon at the Baptist Church to select a new 
name. Haskell (Haskell County) is chiefly interesting because 
in the 1880's a saloon, known as the “Road to Ruin,” was also 
used as a church. Keene (Johnson County) postoffice, established 
about 1905, is unique in that it is closed on Saturday and open 
on Sunday. The town is principally a community (population 
350) of Seventh-Day Adventists. 

Random examples of towns with a foreign or racial influence: 
Fedor (Lee County) , settled by Wends, is one of the most impor- 
tant Wendish communities in the state. Danevang (Wharton 
County) , “flat country where the Danes live,’ was founded in 
1904 by the Danish Folk Society of America. Velasco (Brazoria 
County) is cited in the Handbook under “Jewry in Texas’ as 
being the first permanent settlement of Jews in Texas. Jacob 
Henry, from England, and Jacob Lyons, from Charleston, South 
Carolina, had already established themselves in the mercantile 
business when Abraham C. Labatt (active participant in 1825 in 
the foundation of the first Reform Jewish Congregation in the 
United States) visited Velasco in 1831. Israel (Polk County) , 
founded in 1895 by a sect known as Israelites, had only a few 
families in 1946. The most successful of French colonization 
projects was that of Castroville (Medina County), founded in 
1844 by Henri Castro. Panna Maria (Karnes County) , said to be 
the mother of Polish settlements in Texas, was established in 
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1854 by Catholic Poles who, in fulfillment of a vow, gave it a 
name meaning Virgin Mary. 

Typical of names with literary flavor: Benhur (Limestone 
County) , for Lew Wallace’s book; Bronte (Coke County) , for 
Charlotte Bronte, English novelist; Iago (Wharton County) , for 
a character in Shakespeare’s Othello; Ivanhoe (Fannin County) , 
for Sir Walter Scott’s novel; Tennyson (Coke County), for the 
English poet. 

While some towns are named for products, the most interesting 
is Carbon (Eastland County) , settled in 1881, with streets desig- 
nated as Lignite, Jet, Coke, Diamond, Anthracite, Cannal, Coal. 

Typical of towns named for persons: Art (Mason County) , 
derived from Dickart, the name of the postmaster in 1920, went 
through several changes—from Willow Creek to Plehweville 
(for Otto Plehwe, first postmaster) to Art when the postoffice 
department desired a three-letter word. Gold (Gillespie County) 
was known as “Reingold” or “pure gold” in pioneer days because 
the earliest settlers, of the late 1840's, were surnamed Gold. In 
1873 seven of the ten pupils in the log schoolhouse were Golds. 
Hetty (Hunt County), established as a shipping point in 1892, 
took its name from Hetty Green, organizer of the Texas Midland 
Railroad (first in Texas to use electric lights on its engines) ; 
and Howland (Lamar County) was named for her son, E. How- 
land Green. During World War I, Kaiser, a switch on the Missouri, 
Kansas, and Texas Railroad, became Pershing (Travis County) , 
for General John J. Pershing. 

Other examples: Clayton (Panola County) , for a faithful slave 
and for Clayton, Alabama; Ebony (Mills County), for Ebony 
Shaw, a local cowboy; Gail (Borden County) , for Gail Borden 
of condensed milk fame; Goodnight (Armstrong County), for 
Charles Goodnight, famous ranger, scout and rancher; Hobby 
(Fort Bend County), for William Pettus Hobby, twenty-sixth 
governor of Texas; Ireland (Coryell County) , for Governor John 
Ireland; Jefferson (Jefferson County), for Thomas Jefferson; 
Johnstown (Red River County), for the number of residents 
named John; Kermit (Winkler County), for Theodore Roose- 
velt’s son; Lamar (Aransas County), for Mirabeau B. Lamar, 
third president of the Republic of Texas, usually reterred to as 
“Father of Education”; Roosevelt (Kimble County), for Theo- 
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dore Roosevelt; Shanghai (Wharton County), for A. H. “Shang- 
hai” Pierce; Taft (San Patricio County) , for Charles Taft, a half- 
brother of President William Howard Taft. 

Numerous Texas towns have a name identical’ with well known 
places in the United States and elsewhere. Few of these have at- 
tained any real size. Faring better than the average are: Pasadena 
(Harris County), 22,483 population; Paris (Lamar County), 
21,643; San Diego (Duval County) , 4,397; Memphis (Hall Coun- 
ty), 3,810; Columbus (Colorado County) , 2,862; Albany (Shack- 
leford County) , 2,241; Bridgeport (Wise County) , 2,049. 

New York (Henderson County), named in jest about 1860, 
has a population of twenty today. Other examples of communi- 
ties which, in spite of their names, are negligible in size: Athens 
(Henderson County) , Atlanta (Cass County) , Bogata (Red Riv- 
er County) , Boston (Bowie County), Derby (Frio County) , De- 
troit (Red River County), Egypt (Wharton County), Genoa 
(Harris County) , India (Ellis County), Los Angeles (La Salle 
County), Manchester (Red River County), Miami (Roberts 
County) , Moscow (Polk County) Naples (Morris County) , Ox- 
ford (Llano County), Peoria (Hill County), Princeton (Collin 
County) , Reno (Lamar County; also a smaller Reno in Parker 
County) , Roanoke (Denton County) , Rochester (Haskell Coun- 
ty), Scotland (Archer County), Tokio (Terry County) . 

Saratoga, in Hardin County, took its name from the New York 
spa because of medicinal springs found there before the Civil 
War. Health seekers journeyed to it until the discovery of an oil 
field in 1901. Since then the springs have fallen into disuse or 
been destroyed. Newport (Clay County) was not named for the 
Rhode Island resort. It was formed from the first letters of the 
names of seven leading citizens. 

Optimistic or hopeful names certainly did not guarantee the 
future expansion of a town. Take Grow (King County) , estab- 
lished in 1908, population 150; or Prosper (Colorado County) , 
established in 1902, population 244; or Pep (Hockley County) , 
named because of the spirited manner of its citizens in getting 
things done, population 60, chiefly German; or Progress (Bailey 
County) , laid out with great anticipation in 1907 as an area favor- 


1A few were not named after the place name they duplicate. 
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able for fruit orchards and vegetable farms, population 20; or 
Energy (Comanche County), population 67. Glory (Lamar 
County) , population 50, has fared no better. Eight communities 
are described in the Haxidbook as New Hope. Rising Star (East- 
land County) , named by the postmaster in 1880 because he con- 
sidered it “a rising star country” with excellent crops, has blos- 
somed, population 1,289. 

Of the 3,000 or more towns and communities on which brief 
but pertinent details are given in the Handbook, the foregoing 
are only a samiple. Numerous lists, from special angles, could be 
compiled with almost no duplication of the places mentioned in 
this article. 
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A Check List of Theses and 
Dissertations in Cevas History 
1907-1952 


Compiled and edited by CLAUDE ELLIOTT 


[The following bibliography is a continuation of the check list 
of theses and dissertations in Texas history produced in the Depart- 
ment of History of eighteen Texas Graduate Schools and thirty-three 
Graduate Schools outside of Texas from 1907 to 1952, the first two 
sections of which appeared in the January and April, 1954, numbers 
of the Quarterly.] 


Havey, Brooks — M.A., 1950 [225] 
Origin and History of Dallas College Through the Clough Admin- 
istration, 1915-1948. 98 pp. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: G. O. Clough; Dallas College; first library; scenes from student life 
of Dallas College while located at YWCA; Umphrey Lee; inauguration of Alpha 
Sigma Lambda; “Never too late” cartoon by Knott from Dallas Morning News of 
September 24, 1935. 
Maps: none 
Tables: ten tables giving enrollment, income and expenditures, and curricula. 
Contents: In this thesis such topics as the following are included: extension work 
of Southern Methodist University, 1915-1935; growth and expansion of Dallas 
College under the Clough administration. Appendices include: list of students, 
1915-1916; obituary of Dr. Henry K. Taylor; biography of Dr. G. O. Clough; copy 
of the Midnight Oil of Dallas College for 1940. 
Ed., Bio., z2oth C. 


Hatt, Annie M. — M.A., August, 1935 [226] 


The History of Hays County, Texas, xiv-+-267 pp. 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 


Illustrations: buildings, San Marcos; Coronal Institute and Carroll Hall; Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College; churches, San Marcos; first telephone directory. 

Maps: (1) Mexican grants; (2) community map; (3) schools of Hays County; 
(4) railroads and highways. 

Tables: population of Hays County, 1850-1930; some early schools of Hays County, 
established after the public school law went into effect; Hays County schools, 1934- 
1935; scholastic population of Hays County, 1850-1935; schools of San Marcos, Hays 
County, Texas, 1929-1935; enrollment in Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 
1903-1935; cotton production in Hays County, 1880-1930, 1934 and 1935; Hays 
County farms, 1920-1925, 1930-1935; the acreage and valuation of farms of Hays 
County, 1880-1930; the total corn, oats, and wheat productions, 1880-1930; assessed 
valuation of Hays County, 1878, 1881, 1924-1934; poll tax receipts and motor 
vehicle registration for Hays County, 1922-1935; the statistics on livestock raised 
in Hays County, 1880-1930; sheep products for Hays County, 1890-1934; goat 
products for Hays County, 1890-1934; carloads handled by the Missouri, Kansas, 
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and Texas Railroad, San Marcos, Hays County, Texas, 1929-1934; carloads handled 
by the Missouri Pacific Railroad, San Marcos, Hays County, Texas, 1929-1934. 
Contents: Background, early history and pioneer life, and organization of Hays 
County; biographical articles on a score of prominent citizens; chapter on political 
controversies; educational development traced through public education, news- 
papers, and libraries; social life shown in lodges, civic and cultural clubs, educa- 
tional and charitable organizations; religious life traced through denominations; 
highway and railroad building discussed; industrial growth shown. Appendices 
list names of officials of Hays County from 1848 to 1934. 

976.4/H14. Co. His., Bio., Pol., News., Ed., Rel., R.R. 


WynpDELL Notan — M.A., August, 1950 [227] 


A History of Education in Schleicher County, Texas. v-+-98 pp. 
Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
Illustrations: first school building in Eldorado, 1895-1901; Lofton School, 1946; 
Adams School, 1946; Eldorado High School; Eldorado High School, south view, 
1925-1950; Eldorado Elementary School building; aerial photo of Eldorado; two 
views of new school buildings. 
Maps: (1) school districts of Schleicher County as they were before the annexa- 
tion program of 1946; (2) bus routes of Schleicher County Rural High School 
District, 1949-1950; (3) school area, Eldorado, Texas, 1950; (4) Schleicher County 
school lands and Gaines County from the surveyor’s map, Schleicher County 
Commissioners Court minutes. 
Tables: data relating to equipment and school plants of the common school dis- 
tricts of Schleicher County, Texas, 1939-1940; financial data concerning the common 
school districts of Schleicher County, Texas, 1929-1940; educational statistics 
relative to the common school districts of Schleicher County, Texas, 1939-1940; 
data relating to equipment and school plants of the Eldorado Independent District, 
Schleicher County, Texas, 1945-1946; financial data concerning the Eldorado In- 
dependent District, Schleicher County, Texas, 1945-1946; educational statistics 
relative to Eldorado Independent District, Schleicher County, Texas, 1945-1946; 
financial data concerning the Schleicher County Rural High School District, 1949- 
1950; educational statistics relative to Schleicher County Rural High School District, 
1949-1950; enrollment per grade, 1949-1950, based on average daily attendance; 
enrollment per grade, 1949-1950, based on original entries; expense budget of the 
1949-1950 building program to June 12, 1950. 
Contents: Six chapters discuss the historical and social background of Schleicher 
County; Gustav Schleicher; creation of Schleicher County; topography of Schleicher 
County; the climate; flora and fauna; first settlers and settlements of Schleicher 
County; history of the common school districts from their creation to July, 1946; 
Middle Valley School Number 1; Mayer District Number 2; Adams District Number 
3; Lofton District Number 4; Cliff District Number 5; Bailey Consolidated District 
Number 6; Kaffir District Number 7; history of the Eldorado Independent School 
District; buildings; Latin-American School; school for Negroes; Schleicher County 
Rural High School District; annexation program; county rural high school districts; 
permanent school fund; 1949-1950 building program. 
370.9739764/H181. Ed., Co. His., Soc. His., igthC., gothC., N. 


Hammons, ANNE — M.A., 1933 [228] 
West Texas and the State Constitutional Convention of 1875. 
v+136 p 


Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: legislative map of the State of Texas, 1873. 
Tables: none 


Contents: West Texas before 1875; West Texas in 1875; survey of Texas history, 
1845-1870; survey of Texas history, 1870-1875. The Constitutional Convention: 
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calling the convention; convention organization; West Texas personnel in the 
convention. Attitude of West Texas delegates: preliminary functions; poll-tax pre- 
requisite; postponement of the election; immigration bureau; land subsidies to 
railroads; free public school system. Ratification: the campaign; results. Short 
biographies of J. W. Barnett, H. G. Bruce, Ed. Burleson, Louis Cardis, G. B. 
Cooke, A. O. Cooley, N. H. Darnell, James R. Fleming, John S. Ford, A. C. 
Graves, H. C. King, T. L. Nugent, Jacob Waelder, W. T. G. Weaver. 


AC8o05.T3/1933 No. 14. Pol., W.Tex., Bio. 


Hammons, NAncy LEE — M.A., September, 1942 [229] 


A History of El Paso County, Texas, to 1900. 175 pp. 
Texas Western College, El Paso, Texas 


Illustrations: first mission and pueblo in Texas, Corpus Christi de la Ysleta, 
1682; monument marking what is believed to have been the site of the Spanish 
settlement of San Lorenzo; the Magoffin home, 1875; the Hart home, 1942; the 
Hart family monument; monument at the southeast corner of Overland and 
El Paso Streets, designating the place where the Butterfield stage stopped; engine 
built in 1857 and used by the Arizona Southern Railroad; old Fort Bliss near 
Hart's Mill. 

Maps: (1) topographic map of El Paso; (2) original Santa Fe County, showing 
area of El Paso County ceded to New Mexico in 1850; (3) El Paso County, 1851- 
1911, and 1942; (4) map showing Butterfield Line and Military Road around 
El Paso. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Early chapters on the natural setting of El Paso: location and size; 
geology; water supply; flora; fauna. Beginning with the early Indian inhabitants, 
the thesis progresses to a thorough coverage of the economic and political develop- 
ment of El Paso County to 1900. The last chapter deals with the institutional 
development of the county (churches, libraries, schools, clubs, and fraternal or- 
ganizations). There is a great deal of material on Fort Bliss, the coming of the 
railroads, the cattle industry, lawlessness, and county offices. Much of the material 
has been taken from scrapbooks, minute books from city and county files, deeds, 
police court minutes, and pioneer scrapbooks kept by members of the El Paso 
County Pioneer Society. 

1. Co. His., Soc. His., Rel., Ed., Trans., Ranch., Indus., W. Tex. 


Haney, P. L. — M.A., August, 1948 [230] 


The International Controversy Over the Waters of the Upper Rio 
Grande. 129 pp. 
Texas Western College, El Paso, Texas 


Illustrations: Elephant Butte Dam (1948); looking up the Rio Grande from the 
dam (1948); map showing drainage area of Upper Rio Grande; Elephant Butte 
Dam (looking across it, 1948); Elephant Butte Dam Power Plant; map showing 
the Rio Grande in the El Paso area; looking down the Rio Grande from Elephant 
Butte Dam (1948); Caballo Dam (1948). 
Maps: none 
Tables: drainage areas above El Paso on the Rio Grande; estimated cost of the 
entire project. 
Contents: This thesis begins with the early history of land disputes in the 
Southwest between the United States and Mexico. Contains a section on early 
efforts to build a dam on the Rio Grande at El Paso and a section on the proposal 
and eventual defeat of a plan to prevent the building of Elephant Butte Dam with 
private capital. The two concluding chapters deal with the history and con- 
troversies over the present Elephant Butte project. A number of primary sources 
are listed in the extensive bibliography. 
23. Dip., Soc. His., goth C. 
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Hanspro, — M.A., August, 1940 [231] 


History of San Jacinto County. 135 pp. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Illustrations: marker at Swartwout; monument at grave of Governor George T. 
Wood; early school at Evergreen; Masonic lodge hail at Coldspring; Carnes Hotel 
at Coldspring; certificate of stock in the Swartwout Townsite Company. 

Maps: (1) San Jacinto County and adjacent counties; (2) town tract at Cold- 
spring; (3) San Jacinto County, showing ferries, boat landings, and communities; 
(4) Gibbs Brothers and Company’s holdings in San Jacinto County. 

Tables: postmasters at Coldspring, 1850-1940; postmasters at Shepherd, 1881-1934; 
postmasters at Oakhurst, 1900-1935. 

Contents: Chapter I describes the organization and geography of San Jacinto 
County—early historical background; creation and naming; county administration; 
topography, geography, and products. Chapter II discusses the towns and com- 
munities in the county—ghost towns (Swartwout, Hygia); existing towns and 
communities. Chapter III is devoted to religious, educational, civic and social ac- 
tivities. Chapter IV deals with the economic development—transportation; lumber 
industry; CCC camps; electrification; banks; first general store; Carnes Hotel. 
Sig40/High. Loc., Co. His., Soc. His., Geo., Rel., Ed., Indus., Trans., 19th C., 
C, 


* 
Harpy, Mitprep — M.A., August, 1951 [232] 


The Early History of Rusk (Texas). 47 pp. 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 


Contents: Such topics as the following are discussed: early history; early de- 
velopment; Civil War and Reconstruction; later development; summary and con- 
clusion. 


Loc., C. W., Recon. 


* 
Harkins, THomas A. — M.A., August, 1937 [233] 
A History of the Municipal Government of Fort Worth, ‘Texas. 
IV-+-175 pp. 


Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 


Contents: Five chapters discuss introduction—earliest settlements to home rule, 
1873; aldermanic form, 1873-1907; commission government, 1907-1925; city-manager 
—council form, 1925-1937; comparisons, criticisms, and conclusions. The appendix 
includes a list of officials of Fort Worth since its incorporation; official register, 


1873-1937. 
Loc., Bio., Soc. His., igthC., gothC. 


Harper, Cart — M.A., August, 1935 [234] 
Movements Toward Railroad Building on the South Plains of Texas, 
1907-1914. V-+210 pp. 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 


Maps: (1) railroads and proposed roads on the South Plains in 1912; (2) rail- 
roads on the South Plains in 1907. 
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Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter one presents the inception and growth of railroad enthusiasm, 
while the second shows the crystallization of that enthusiasm into definite action. 
The third chapter discusses the paper roads or the unsuccessful ventures in railroad 
building—the Altus, Lubbock, Roswell, and New Mexico; West Texas and Northern; 
Panhandle Short Line; Gulf, Texas, and Western; Rock Island, Texico, Farwell, 
and Gulf; Texas Central; Pecos Valley Road. The fourth and fifth chapters give 
the history of the roads actually built—Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe; Quanah, 
Acme, and Pacific; Stamford and Northwestern. Nine appendices give the articles 
of incorporation of nine roads, including paper roads. 


AC805.T3/1935 No. 10. R.R., Co. His., Soc. His., Fron. 


Harper, Joe — M.A., August, 1951 [235] 


The History of Education in Parker County, Texas. iv+-55 pp. 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters discuss geography, history, and population; education be- 

fore 1876—the Taylor-Heffington-Pratt School, Veal Station School, Springtown 

School, Weatherford Schools (Wheeler’s, Keeler’s, Weatherford Institute) ; public 

education after 1876, establishment of towns in Parker County—Brock, Poolville, 

Peaster, Whitt, Millsap, Aledo, Dennis; schools for Negroes; institutions of higher 

education—Weatherford Junior College, Hughey and Turner School, Springtown 

Male and Female Institute, College Hill Institute, Parker County Institute, Peaster 

College. 

Txig51s/Heg2h. Ed., Soc. His., Co. His., 19thC., gothC., Bio. 


HARROWING, FRANK THomas — M.A., August, 1950 [236] 


The Galveston Storm of 1900. vi+-190 pp. 

University of Houston, Houston, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: view of wreckage in railroad yards following storm; view of wreck- 
age, looking westward from Ursuline Convent to the beach; St. Patrick’s Church 
following storm; St. Patrick’s Church on jacks during grade raising operations; 
St. Patrick’s Church, 1950; view of seawall construction showing foundation piles; 
view of seawall construction showing reinforced concrete base; view of grade raising 
operations showing discharge end of pipeline; view of grade raising operations 
showing one section filled to grade, and one section ready to receive the fill; 
Mary, Star of the Sea, statute on pinnacle of St. Mary’s Cathedral which remained 
intact despite hurricane winds; monument in Lakeview Cemetery to the memory 
of David G. Burnet and Sidney Sherman; Grace Episcopal Church, used as a 
place of refuge during storm; storm tide-frequency curve of Galveston, Texas, 
1847-1948; Galveston hurricane, September 8, 1900, 8 A.M.; storm-swept district in 
Galveston. 
Maps: none 
Tables: barometric pressure, temperature, and wind velocity. 
Contents: The nature and characteristics of hurricanes; hurricanes on the Texas 
coast prior to 1900; Galveston prior to the 1900 storm; the 1g00 storm; the after- 
math of the storm; the 1900 storm in other localities; relief, rehabilitation, and 
reconstruction; creating a greater Galveston; conclusion. 


H0976.4/H237g. Loc., Soc. His., 19th C. 


* 
HartTForD, Forp — M.A., December, 1952 [237] 


Henry Clay and the Texas Question. vi+83 pp. 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
Illustrations: none 


\ 
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Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Seven chapters cover the following topics: Henry Clay and the Spanish 
Treaty of 1819; Clay’s attempts to purchase Texas; Clay and the recognition of 
Texas; the Texas question in Clay’s campaign in 1844; Clay and the Mexican 
War; Clay and the Texas question in the Compromise of 1850. Appendices include 
the Raleigh letter, the Alabama letters, and the last letter. 


Annex., Dip., Bnd., St. 


Harvey, T. Frep — M.A., May, 1950 [238] 
George Findlay, General Manager of the XIT Ranch, 1888-1889. 
IV-+-153 PP 


West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Introductory chapter gives historical background of XIT Ranch; 
biographical sketch of George Findlay; seven chapters reveal the ranch through 
the Findlay letters, weather reports, general range conditions, ranch improve- 
ments, farming and mineral possibilities, cattle ranching, buying and selling of 
cattle, losses and diseases, trail driving, range fires, branding, horses and mules, 
company employees, general rules of the XIT Ranch, XIT community relations, 
English ties; one chapter is devoted to personal correspondence. 
r370/W52harv. Bio., Ranch., Indus., 1gth C. 


HAssELL, THOMAS Carro_it — M.A., 1928 [239] 


Academy in Texas Up to the Civil War. 99 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Academy in Texas before 1836: Mission schools, efforts of Stephen F. 
Austin, Thomas J. Pilgrim; academy in Texas during the Republic: Baptist acad- 
emies (Independence Academy, Miss Trask, Washington Academy, the Rev. L. P. 
Rucker, Caldwell Male and Female Academy, E. L. Stickney, Galveston Academy, 
Mr. and Mrs. Huckins), Methodist academies (Rutersville College, McKenzie 
Institute, Bastrop Academy) ; academy in Texas from the Republic to the Civil War: 
Presbyterian schools (Larissa College Preparatory School, Austin Female Collegiate 
Institute, Cherokee Academy), Baptist schools (Austin Female Academy, Cold 
Springs Female Institute, Anna Judson Female Institute, Mound Prairie Institute) , 
Methodist schools (Wesleyan Academy), Episcopalian schools (Matagorda Acad- 
emy), Catholic schools (Ursuline Academies in Galveston and San Antonio), 
Masonic schools (Milan Masonic Female Institute, Masonic Female Institute at 
Marshall, Washington Masonic Academy), private schools (Allwood Academy, 
Paris Male Academy, Mt. Vernon Female Academy, Houston Academy, Boston 
Female Academy, Bonham Female Academy) . Also contains lists of other academies. 


Ed., Bio., Rep., St., 19th C., goth C. 


HastTINcs, CATHERINE TROXELL — M.A., August, 1940 [240] 
The Historical Development of Fine Arts in Texas. iii+-103 pp. 
North Texas State College, Denton, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
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Contents: ‘This thesis is an investigation of the origins and development of the 
fine arts in Texas. This study reviews painting, music, sculpture, and the dramatic 
arts from their earliest beginnings to the development made in recent years. The 
data for this study were obtained largely from special editions of newspapers of the 
larger cities of Texas, periodicals, early histories, and biographies. Beginning with 
a review of the factors influencing the development of fine arts in Texas, the study 
is divided into sections on each of the fields: music in Texas; dramatic arts; painting 
and sculpture. Each chapter portrays the origin of that particular field, the agen- 
cies contributing to its growth, and its progress in recent years. The author con- 
cludes that Texas has made an excellent beginning, and that now the opportunity, 
material, and talent are present for someone to create a masterpiece which will 
glorify this achievement made by the state. 


379N81/No. 1439. A., Soc. His., igthC., goth C. 


HarcHER, AVERLYNE M. — M.A., August, 1944 [241] 
The Water Problem of the Matador Ranch, 1886-1914. v+78 pp. 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: a sketch of the surface water of the Matador Ranch. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter I gives a short history of the Matador Ranch with biographical 
notes about H. H. Campbell and S. V. Lomax. Subsequent chapters deal with live 
water, rainfall, artificial surface water, and the use of wells and windmills. 


AC805.T3/1944 No.2. Ranch., Soc. His., Geo., Bio., W.Tex., igthC., 2zoth C. 


Harcuer, Epna L. — M.A., August, 1940 [242] 


An Economic History of Smith County. viii+118 pp. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: church at Starville built before the Civil War; home of Colonel 
John Dewberry built in 1854; office of Colonel John Dewberry, J. S. Magee, Tyler, 
Texas; Smith County courthouse; beef cattle in Smith County; rose garden in Tyler; 
Tyler roses; a rose field; rose bushes; peaches at packing shed; Smith County oil 
field; pottery plant; basket and crate factory; one of Tyler’s industries; James 
Smith memorial building; Tyler little theatre building; Tyler State Park; one of 
Tyler’s overpasses; a highway in Smith County; railroad shops; Peoples Bank 
building; refinery. 
Maps: none 
Tables: statistics of manufacturing in Smith County, 1860; statistics of agricul- 
ture, 1850 and 1860; personnel and payroll in industry and business, 1935; un- 
employment census, 1937; farm and farm operators, 1935; farm operators, farm 
acreage and value, 1935, and crop harvested, 1934. 
Contents: Four chapters discuss the economic history of Smith County from the 
county’s beginning until 1940. Chapter I describes the location, topography, soils, 
minerals, climate, and timber. Chapter II tells of the pre-Civil War economic 
life—the coming of the first settlers, the organization of the county, how the 
people made a living, transportation towns. Chapter III describes economic de- 
velopment, 1861-1g00—effect of the Civil War, farm changes, transportation, growth 
of towns, statistics on crops, comparison of valuations in the county. Chapter IV 
deals with the areas of specialization—dairying, roses, blackberries, peaches, pecans, 
truck, lumber, oil. 
1T378.764/Ea7.No.114. Co.His., E.Tex., Geo., Lum., Oil, Soc. His. 


Havekost, IRENE — M.A., August, 1943 [243] 
History of the Temple Junior College. vii+ 100 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San — Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
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Tables: in appendices: enrollment by years, number of graduates per year, per 
cent transferring to senior colleges, a proposed budget, and a list of Texas junior 
colleges. 

Contents: Six chapters give details on the following: movement for the establish- 
ment of the college; establishment, support and control; curriculum and extra- 
curricular activities; administrative and instructional staff; student personnel; 
conclusion (a summary of each chapter). 


Tx1944/He2g98h. Ed., Soc. His., goth C. 
Hayes, Apa Hoye — M.A., 1939 [244] 


Texas Humor, 1830-1900. 121 pp. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: ‘Three chapters deal with the following topics: humor in the records 
of colonization; humor of the writers in the wood-and-water environment of 
Texas; humor of the Texas plains. 
Amus, 


Ww 
Hayman, Bettie — M.A., 1942 [245] 


A Short History of The Negro of Walker County, 1860-1942. 80 pp. 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 

Illustrations: “Judge” Hill; children in hot lunch line; children playing; David 

Williams, pioneer teacher; agricultural agent; syrup making; filling silo; terracing 

farms; improved home; unimproved home; home demonstration agent; nurse; 

delivery boy; business house; laborers; funeral home. 

Maps: none 

Tables: slave property of General Sam Houston; slave property of William A. 

Allen; slave property of Erasmus Wynne; schedule for hiring Negroes; farmers 

of Walker County; survey of conditions of 524 farm families; chicken project of 

home demonstration agent. 

Contents: Six chapters discuss the following: the Negro as a slave; the Negro of 

Walker County, 1865-1890; education of the Negro since 1890; the economic con- 

dition of the Negro since 1890; cultural life of the Negro; suggestions for further 

study. 

Si942. N., Co. His. Ed., Soc. His., 19th C. 


Hayne, Frank H. — M.A., June, 1948 [246] 


Clifford E. Hunt (1886- ), West Texan. v-+97 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: Llano Hotel; Nicolette Hotel; program of the Locust Grove Sociable; 
menu; report card; Hunt Grocery Company; Lubbock Sanitarium, 1918, 1925, and 
1928; Lubbock General Hospital and Clinic, 1945; proposed Memorial Hospital; 
Hunt’s first home. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Conventional topics are treated in four chapters: overland journey; 
early business ventures; pioneer administrator; and civic services. 
AC805.1T3/1948 No. 12. Bio., L.E., igthC., gothC., Loc. 
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Haynes, Rost Mary F. — M.A., August, 1948 [247] 
Some Features of Negro Participation in Texas History Through 1879. 
lii+97 Pp. 


Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Eight chapters cover the following: the Negro through colonization; 
the African slave trade in Texas; activities of the Negroes in Texas; the free 
Negro in Texas; the Negro and the annexation of Texas to the United States; 
the Negro and the Civil War and Reconstruction in Texas; the Negro in ‘Iexas 
politics; conclusion. 
N., Annex., C.W., Recon., Pol., igthC., goth C. 


Haze, SyBAL — M.A., August, 1942 [248] 


Statewide Prohibition Campaigns in ‘Texas. iv-+-142 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: This thesis traces the movement from early temperance movements 
and early liquor legislation through the adoption of prohibition and repeal. The 
campaigns of 1887 and 1911 are given full treatment while the last chapter deals 
with other campaigns, particularly that of 1919, and repeal. The thesis is rich 
in biographical material on both prohibitionists and anti-prohibitionists: E. L. 
Dohoney; J. B. Cranfill; T. R. Bonner; B. H. Carroll; John H. Reagan; Barnett 
Gibbs; Cone Johnson; R. Q. Mills; George Clark; W. H. Crain; D. C. Giddings; 
Richard Coke; L. S. Ross. Some attention is given to the attitude of the press. 
Appendices give the vote by counties in 1887 and in 1919. 
AC805,.T3/1942 No. 15. Pol., Soc. Mov., Bio., 19thC., goth C. 


Hearne, Cart R. — M.A., August, 1949 [249] 
The History of the Mormon Colony of Kelsey, Upshur County. 


x+68 pp. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) map of Upshur County showing route of Marshall and East Texas 
Railroad through Kelsey; (2) plat and plan of Kelsey; (3) McElrath’s addition to 
Kelsey. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Four chapters give the history of Kelsey, a Mormon community, from 
the founding in 1897 until 1940. Chapter I describes Upshur County—location, 
early history, natural resources, railroads, towns and communities. Chapter II 
tells of the founding of Kelsey—John and Jim Edgar, early Mormon settlers. 
Chapter III describes the early history of the church and school; the attitude 
of the gentiles toward the Mormons. Chapter IV traces the development of the 
Mormon colony—township of Kelsey, business establishments, the history of the 
Marshall and East Texas Railroad. Chapter V tells of the decline of the colony 
giving the causes and results. 
T378.764/Ea7. No. 341. Co.His., E.Tex., Ed., Loc., Rel. 
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HEINTZEN, Frank W. — M.A., 1944 [250] 
ea ae Texas, During the Civil War and Reconstruction. 


v+113 

St. fines ‘University, San Antonio, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Political background: in 1850; interest in politics; unions; San Antonio 
Convention; Germans attacked by press; Fredericksburg in 1860; election; Gillespie 
County. Military activities: Fort Martin Scott; Kuechler; Captain van der Stucken; 
local defense companies; securing arms; Captain Krauskopf; deserters; skirmish 
in 1865. Captain Duff and the Unionists; martial law; loyal Union League; 
Bushwhacker War; Nueces River Massacre; Fredericksburg in war time; life 
during war; Waldrip; Banta and Caldwell; lawless conditions. Reconstruction: 
need for funds; Judge Cooley; state police; Throckmorton; Democratic Party; 
reconstruction convention; Mosel; Dietz; Duecker; county for Davis in 1873. 
976.4/H471. C.W., Rec., Loc., 19thC., Mil., Bio. 


HENDERSON, IRENE — M.A., August, 1939 [251] 


History of the U-Bar and O H Ranch. xi+ 135 pp. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 
Illustrations: pals of cattle days; Runnels, Concho, Coleman, McCulloch counties, 
the range of the U-Bar and O H; the U-Bar and O H longhorn; Double Fleur- 
de-Lis brand; stamp iron brand; plans of the U-Bar and O H ranch _ house; 
headquarters; Mustang Creek, ranch water supply; rock commissary; riding 
habits; the Fleur-de-Lis horse. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Establishment of the U-Bar and O H ranch; origin of the Concho 
Cattle Company; daily and social life on the ranch; general round-up; trail days; 
the “Fleur-de-Lis”’; passing of the Concho Cattle Company; the last round-up 
of the U-Bar and O H men. Short biographies of C. G. (Clabe) Prude; R. L. 
Dunman; Austin Buck; “Nig” the colored cook; Will Thomerlin; James F. Hinkle; 
Bob Pierce; Phil Wright; John F. Henderson; C. J. Crozier; Fog Coffey; Tom 
Crunk; Bob Morris; Ab Barber; S. B. Caperton; Tullos Fuller; Albert Goforth; 
Herve Earnest. 

Tx1939/H383h. Ranch., Cen. Tex., Bio., Amus. 


HENDERSON, Mary — M.A., 1937 [252] 


The History of Borger, Texas. 100 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Historical background of the Panhandle area; Spanish explorations; 
conquistadores; Friar Padilla; land-grabbers; Panhandle settlement, 1864-1901; 
buffalo hunters; permanent settlers; organization of Hutchinson County; founding 
of Borger; discovery of oil; early history of Borger; civic improvements; early 
social and living conditions in Borger—dwellings, shotgun houses, fires, explosions, 
vice, liquor, belles of Borger, dope, killings, Borger, the scarlet city, Borger laws. 
Transition: Moody investigation; martial law; the Rangers, the clean-up. Construc- 
tive forces: churches; schools; clubs. Industrial development: petroleum, natural 
gas, agriculture. 
AC805.T3/1937 No. 22. Co. His., Rel., Ed., Indus., Pioneer, Oil, Soc. His., Col. 
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HickMAN, Etta Smiru — M.A., 1939 [253] 


Private Schools of Houston From 1900-1936. 121 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: number of private schools listed in city directories, 1900-1936; list of 
private schools and dates of operation from 1900-1936. 
Contents: Five chapters include the following: early teachers in Texas; academy 
movement in Texas; growth of education in Texas; private schools in Houston 
before 1900 (Houston Academy, Barron School, Miss Brown’s School, Young 
Ladies Institute, Katherine Aldridge Kidd); private schools of Houston from 
1900-1936; nine of Houston’s oldest private schools (Barnett School, Houston 
Academy or Welch Academy, Kingsley School, Krahl Private School, Prosso Pre- 
paratory School, Miss Blanche Shepler’s Private School, Shirar Private School, Ellen 
McCarter Stewart School, Waldo Sisters’ Private School) ; Kinkaid School—location 
and description, Miss Maggie Hunter (Mrs. W. J. Kinkaid), early teachers and 
pupils, rules and practice, curriculum, athletics. 
Ed., S. Tex., 2oth C. 


* 
HILDEBRAND, WALTER WILson — M.S., August, 1950 [254] 


History of Cameron County, Texas. v-+108 pp. 

North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) boundary lines and historic places; (2) Cameron County in 1950. 
Tables: data on cotton in Cameron County, 1910-1940. 
Contents: The data for this study were obtained from histories of early Spanish 
exploration, histories of early Texas, historical collections of Rio Grande Valley, 
old newspaper clippings, government reports, and interviews with elderly inhab- 
itants. The study divides the history of Cameron County into six fields: early 
exploration attempts; early history; first period of expansion; agricultural develop- 
ment; second period of expansion; civic development. The first part of the 
study deals with early explorations, 1519-1600. The second section gives the racial 
contacts of English and Spanish settlers. The third division pictures first ap- 
preciable growth. The fourth chapter gives the agricultural development from 
ox-drawn plows to mechanized farming. The fifth chapter covers the growth of 
the county from the first railroad to the present time. The sixth chapter gives 
the growth of churches, newspapers, schools, civic clubs, and health organizations. 


379N81/No. 1742. Co. His., Col., Geo., Agri., 18th C., 19th C. 


Hitt, Lee — M.A., July, 1950 [255] 


The Spectacular Governors Ferguson of Texas. vii+114 pp. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Presents the story of James Edward and Miriam Amanda Ferguson. 
Chapter II describes the early life of James Edward Ferguson—ancestry and birth, 
schooling, wanderings. Chapter III tells of the early life of Miriam Amanda 
Wallace—ancestry and birth, Wallace family, education. Chapter IV deals with 
the courtship and marriage—marriage 1899, banker Jim. Chapter V_ describes 
Jim Ferguson's race for governor—political situation in 1914, announcement for 
governor, platform, campaign, nomination, and election. Chapter VI discusses the 
administration of Jim Ferguson—Fergusons in the capitol, Ferguson’s accom- 
plishments, race for second term. Chapter VII tells of the impeachment of 
Jim Ferguson—charges, special session of legislature, impeachment proceedings, 
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removal from office. Chapter VIII describes the Fergusons’ fight for vindication— 
announcement for governor in 1918, race for president in 1920, Miriam A. Fergu- 
son’s plans for vindication. Chapter IX discusses Miriam Ferguson’s administration 
as governor of Texas—return of the Fergusons, threats of impeachment, defeat 
in 1926, ‘““Ma’s” comeback in 1932, farewell to the capitol, other political affairs. 
Chapter X deals with last years—plain Mr. and Mrs. James E. Ferguson, fight 
for Jim Ferguson’s health, death of Jim Ferguson. 


1T378.764/Ea7. No. 394. Bio., Pol., St., goth C. 


Hitt, Rusy M. — M.A., August, 1950 [256] 


Geographic Factors in the Growth of San Antonio. 88-+-4 pp. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Illustrations: view of San Antonio from air; downtown San Antonio; San Antonio 
River in the heait of the business district; night scene of the San Antonio River; 
Olmos Dam; La Villita; The Alamo; Mission Concepcién; Mission Concepcién ... 
Espada; San Juan de Capistrano; San José; etc. 

Maps: (1) railroads and highways entering San Antonio; (2) Alamo fortress area, 
1836 in relation to street and plaza lines of 1938; (3) San Antonio and vicinity 
(with small pictures inset of the missions); (4) downtown San Antonio (streets, 
highways, points of interest) . 

Tables: bank clearings, resources, debits, deposits, annually, 1933-1938. 

Contents: Six chapters deal with the following topics: the geographical setting 
of San Antonio; evolution of San Antonio; modern San Antonio; industries; San 
Antonio’s future. 

Geo., Indus. 


Hinps, Watton — M.A., June, 1928 [257] 


History of Williamson County, 1716-1870. iii+116 pp. 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Reasonably full treatment is given herein to geography, topography, 
Spanish background, the county under Mexico, Indian affairs, organization, early 
life in Williamson County, and economic conditions. Four appendices give in- 
formation about temperature, farming, assessed valuation of property, and a 
summary of the tax assessor’s rolls, 1850-1870. 
H588/24579. Co. His., Geo., Soc. His. 


Hintz, Mary Carot — M.A., August, 1943 [258] 
Early History of Limestone County er as a Study for Teaching 
a Local History Unit. v-+54 p 
Southwest ‘Texas State misty College, San Marcos, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: cabins and blockhouse in Ft. Parker; gate entrance to Ft. Parker. 
Maps: Limestone County. 
Tables: development of counties from municipalities; growth of population in 
Limestone County. 
Contents: Three chapters deal with the background, first colony, failure, re- 
settlement, Indian relations, Indian legends, organization, development, changes, 
Civil War, reconstruction, railroads, and cultural development (schools, churches) . 
Biographical notes about Hampton Steele, Antonio Mexia, D. M. Prendergast, 
Wolverton family, Z. Z. Nobles, James Kimbell. 
Tx19438/H597e. Co. His., Col., C.W., Rec., Fkire., R.R., Ed., Rel., Bio. 
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Hitt, Bow inc M. — M.A., July, 1951 [259] 


History of Howard Payne College. ii+209 pp. 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: financial reports of Howard Payne College; enrollments of Howard Payne 
College, 1890 and 1951. 
Contents: Nine chapters discuss the growth and development of Howard Payne 
College; original curriculum, faculty, and staff; Dr. John D. Robnett, one of the 
founders; Dr. A. J. Emerson, first president; the original senior college and academy; 
reduction to junior college and academy; the reversion to a senior college with 
eventual abandonment of the academy; extra-curricular activities; the various 
administrations, faculties, boards of trustees, and staffs of the college; a history 
of the finances of the school including information concerning tuition, fees, 
endowments, and funds; accounts of the more conspicuous performances of 
athletic teams of the school; and short sketches of several alumni including Dr. 
Thomas H. Taylor; Dr. William Richardson White, president of Baylor Uni- 
versity; Otis Strickland, president of Decatur Baptist College; Dr. Robert Cabiness 
Goodwin; Dr. James Winfred Edgar, first Texas Commissioner of Education; Judge 
Few Brewster; Bryan Harris; Debs Garms; Brownie Cutbirth; Barney Carter; 
Major General William Rice Carter, commanding general of the air force’s flying 
training command; and Lexie Dean Robertson, writer, lecturer, and poet. 


378/H676h. Rel., Ed., Bio., Soc. His., 1gthC., goth C., Loc. 


Hixson, WILMA — M.A., 1940 [260] 
The Influence of Water Upon the Settlement of the Llano Estacado. 
ili+101 pp. 
West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: Llano Estacado, showing sources and cattle trails. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters discuss the physical features of the Llano Estacado; 
climate; trails to water, Indians, Spanish explorers, buffalo hunters; influence 


of water on early life; influence of water on the cattle industry; influence of water 
on the settlement of the region; influence of water on the Llano Estacado in 


recent times; irrigation; agriculture. 
r370/W52hix. Geo., Loc., Indus., Agri., Soc. His., goth C. 


Hooces, VicroriA Frances — M.A., August, 1945 [261] 


Establishing the Boundaries of Texas. iii+61 pp. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, ‘Texas 
Illusirations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Three chapters deal with the eastern boundary, the western limits, 
and later boundary adjustments which include adjustments necessary to the 
Adams-Onis arrangement of 1819; the Greer County controversy; the question 
concerning the 100th meridian; Supreme Court decisions; and the 103rd_ parallel 
controversy. 
Bnd., Loc., Dip., igthC., gothC., Oil. 


Hoekstra, S. Ropert — M.A., May, 1951 [262] 


A Historical Study of Texas Ports in the Civil War. viii+116 pp. 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
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Maps: (1) Texas coast, 1861; (2) proposed Sabine invasion; (3) battle of Sabine 
Pass; (4) Galveston Bay, January 1, 1863; (5) Velasco to Copano; (6) Corpus 
Christi and Aransas; (7) Lower Rio Grande River Valley. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Nine chapters cover the following subjects: Texas, Confederate state, 
1861—session of the Secession Convention, General Twiggs surrender of the army 
post, removing the federal menace, Sibley’s New Mexico campaign; pre-war ports 
and commerce—Sabinetown, Galveston, Saluria, Indianola and Port Lavaca, Aransas 
Pass area, Corpus Christi, Brownsville and Point Isabel; blockade, blockade runners, 
and Mexican trade—Lincoln’s blockade proclamation; the defense of Sabine Pass— 
geography and defenses of the pass, federal raids on Beaumont, capture of the 
USS Morning Star and Velocity; Dick Dowling’s battle—federal invasion plan, 
the role of the USS Granite City, the federal invasion and retreat, capture of the 
USS Wave and Granite City; the fall and recovery of Galveston—geography and 
defenses of the island city, bombardment and foreign protest, the destruction of 
the CSS Royal Yacht, the federal capture of Galveston, Confederate recapture, 
“Cottonclads,” the battle of Galveston, the federal retreat, Confederate reaction 
to victory, Union reaction to defeat, “Nicaragua” Smith, the CSS Alabama vs. 
the USS Hatteras, disposition of the Harriet Lane; from Velasco to Copano— 
capture of the USS Star of the West, defense of the coast, the patrol of the USS 
Sam Houston, federal bombardment of Indianola and Port Lavaca, coastal in- 
vasion and occupation, federal withdrawal from the Matagorda area; Corpus 
Christi and Aransas—defenses of the passes and the city, blockade activity in the 
Gulf of Corpus Christi, bombardment of Corpus Christi, capture of federal 
commander Kittering, Queen of the Bay affair; the Lower Rio Grande Valley— 
Confederate occupation of the Valley, the Montgomery hanging, the USS Antona 
affair, the French seizure of the Love Bird, federal invasion and occupation of the 
Valley, federal relations with Mexico, Confederate reoccupation of Brownsville, 
battle of Las Rucias Ranch, Wallace-Ford peace talk, battle of Palmetto Ranch; 
Texas, United States, post-war era—monuments and memorials. Appendices include 
Lincoln’s proclamation of the blockade, April 19, 1861; resolution of thanks to 
Davis Guards by the Confederate Congress; report of Lieutenant Frederick Crocker 
on Sabine Pass; report of Major General William B. Franklin, commanding Sabine 
Expedition; report of Lieutenant R. W. Dowling on Sabine Pass, September g, 1863. 


Com., C.W., Reg. His., Mil., 19th C. 


Horr, Byron — M.A., June, 1947 [263] 
State Coach Days in and Around San Antonio. 33 pp. 

Southwest ‘Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: First part is devoted to early travel in the West and Southwest, while 
the second part deals with stagecoach days in and around San Antonio—routes, 
management and managers, mail and passenger service, San Antonio to San Diego 
route, “mule” mail. 
Fron., Bio., Trans. 


Hotcoms, GERTRUDE BARRETT = M.A., July, 1948 [264] 
Early Transportation in the Brownsville, Texas, Area, With Historical 

Background. ii+58-+-ii pp. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 
Illustrations: sketch by L. Avery entitled “The war in Texas—Brownsville, now 
occupied by the army under Major-General N. P. Banks, showing the Santa Cruz 
Ferry,” 1863; print from Illustrated London News, January g, 1864, entitled “The 
Confederates quitting Brownsville, Texas, on hearing of the approach of Federal 
Transports”; print entitled “Point Isabel,” 1854 penciled on picture; customs 
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office at Brownsville, 1861; Matamoros ferry; ferry landing and boardwalk at 
Brownsville, Texas; steamboat Bessie landing on the Rio Grande River; Rio Grande 
depot in Brownsville, 1872; Brownsville’s first locomotive; first bridge across the 
Rio Grande, 1866. 

Maps: none 

Tables: table of exports, 1872-1873, and 1891-1892, Brownsville; value of exports 
and imports in selected years between 1872 and 1892. 

Contents: Chapter I deals with the geography of the Lower Rio Grande Valley, 
river fall, Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, water uses; Chapter II discusses early 
inhabitants, Indians, Spaniards, ranches, towns; Chapter III describes the Rio 
Grande as an outlet for products and sugar mills; Chapter IV covers military 
transportation, information on General Taylor, steamboats, customs service; 
Chapter V describes early ferries, the boardwalk, the horsecar; Chapter VI covers 
steamboats, the seaport of Brownsville, Confederate grave under a neutral flag, a 
ship graveyard; Chapter VII covers the Rio Grande Railroad, Brownsville’s 
monument to rail transportation, Brownsville port reopened; Chapter VIII de- 
scribes the first bridge, the railroad bridge, the gateway bridge, advance of 
civilization. Biographical material concerning the following: José de Escandén; 
Trevino family; Josiah Turner; Padre Nicholas Balli; Mifflin Kenedy; Richard 
King; General Zachary Taylor; Manuel Excamilla; Lucio Blanco. 


Trans., Geo., Indus., Mil., C.W., R.R. 


HOoLpDEN, Frances MAyHuGH — M.A., June, 1940 [265] 
The Development of the Baker-Poston-Hemphill-Wells Network of 

Stores in West Texas. v-+-95 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapter I—introduction; Chapter 1I—Granbury; Chapter I1I—Weather- 
ford; Chapter IV—San Angelo; Chapter V—Lubbock; Chapter VI—Conclusion. 
AC805.1T3/1940 No. 24a. Soc. His., Loc., Indus. 


Hotwortny, SistER MAry XAviER — M.A., 1939 [266] 


History of the Diocese of Corpus Christi, Texas. v+-138 pp. 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 
Illustrations: Bishop M. Odin; Bishop DuBuis; the Rev. Dominic Manucy; 
Incarnate Word Academy, 1885; Bishop Verdaguer; first residence of Bishop 
Verdaguer, Corpus Christi, Texas; Bishop Nussbaum; Bishop Ledvina; In- 
carnate Word Academy and Convent; Bishop Garriga; early pastors of St. Patrick’s 
Parish; Corpus Christi, Texas; the first church; Father B. O'Reilly; St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral; first priest’s house; architect’s drawing of the new cathedral under 
construction; breaking of ground for the new cathedral; Convent of the Sisters 
of Mercy, San Patricio; the so-called “second mission” of Refugio; letters and 
photostats of interest. 
Maps: (1) dioceses of Galveston, San Antonio, Brownsville—territorial extent; 
(2) progress of the church in the diocese of Corpus Christi, 1862-1938; (3) diocese 
of Corpus Christi. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Diocese of Corpus Christi: territorial extent; ecclesiastical extent; 
mission period; Bishop Odin. Vicariate of Texas: conditions of diocese of Texas; 
recruits from France; churches; schools built. Bishop DuBuis; Castroville; Gal- 
veston; San Antonio; Brownsville; Bishop Manucy; parishes; missions; St. Patrick’s 
Church; Sede Vacante; the Rev. Claude Joillet; Bishop Neraz; Incarnate Word 
Academy; Bishop Verdaguer; recruits from Spain; hospitals; Bishop Paul J. Nuss- 
baum; forty hours devotion; drive for new cathedral; railroad accident; Mexican 
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refugee problem; 1916 and 1919 storms; Bishop E. B. Ledvina; Corpus Christi 
College-Academy; St. Joseph’s day nursery; poor missions; chart of progress of 
diocese. Bishop Garriga; development of district of Laredo; Brownsville; Corpus 
Christi. 

Pub: Diamonds for the King [Corpus Christi?]—1945. 


976.4/H759. Rel., Reg. His., Loc., igthC., gothC., Miss. 


Hooker, Marcaret H. — M.A., 1927 [267] 


The Texas Rangers. ii+117 pp. 

Baylor University, Waco, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: organization of the Texas Rangers. 
Contents: Chapter I treats of the historical origin of the Texas Rangers. Chapter 
II gives in detail the Ranger organization. Chapter III lists the activities of 
the Rangers from 1835 to the Mexican War. Chapter IV discusses the activities 
of the Rangers during the Mexican War. Chapter V continues the story of the 
Rangers from the Mexican War to the Civil War. Chapter VI deals with the 
Rangers during the Civil War. Chapter VII concerns the period of time from the 
Civil War to 1881. Chapter VIII gives some of the more recent activities. Chapter 
IX contains the conclusions of the author. 
T378.764/H784. Tex. Rang., Rep., Mex. W., C.W., igthC., gothC., St., Loc. 


HooveEsToi, PAEDER JoEL — M.A., May, 1950 [268] 


Galveston in the Civil War. iv+-103 pp. 

University of Houston, Houston, Texas 
Illustrations: USS Westfield which was blown up by her commander during the 
battle of Galveston; official Union Navy diagram of fleet action during the battle 
of Galveston; report of Captain Marchland, United States Navy fleet position off 
Galveston in May, 1864; sketch of vessels in blockading squadron. 
Maps: Galveston Island, compiled by Henry Rosenberg in 1863. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Galveston Island and city at the time of the Civil War; the naval block- 
ade of Galveston from April 19, 1861, through 1862—proclamation of blockade, 
preparation of Galveston for defense, appearance of Union blockading force, occupa- 
tion of Galveston; the “battle of Galveston”; the naval blockade of Galveston from 
January, 1863, through June 5, 1865; social and economic conditions in Galveston 
during the Civil War. Appendix includes footnote references and sketch of various 
vessels that compose blockading squadron. 
H0976.4/H769g. C.W., Mil., Soc. His., 19th C. 


Hopper, Davis Mapison — M.A., August, 1933 [269] 
The Diplomacy of President Jackson in the Attempt to Acquire 

Texas. vi+g9 pp. 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
Illustrations: Andrew Jackson; Sam Houston. 
Maps: (1) eastern half of the Pichardo Boundary Commission Map; (2) map 
of proposals and counter-proposals made during the negotiation of the Treaty 
of 1819. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Six chapters deal with early explorations and settlements in Texas; 
the Spanish in Texas; the French in Texas; the establishment of missions in East 
Texas; Indian tribes in Texas; location of Indian tribes in the state; Texas 
government under Mexico; Santa Anna; colonization of Texas under Spanish and 
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Mexican rule; the Texas revolt from Mexico; James Long; Jackson’s diplomatic 
policies; boundary negotiations to 1829; the Treaty of San Ildefonso; the Louisiana 
territory; Crozat grant; Jackson’s efforts to purchase Texas; Poinsett; Colonel 
Anthony Butler; the Mexican Decree of April 6, 1830; Sam Houston; Andrew 
Jackson; attitude of Jackson toward recognition of independence and annexation 
of ‘Texas; diplomacy of the Texas Revolution; General Edward Gaines; diplomatic 
relations between the United States and the Republic of Texas; foreign recog- 
nition of the Republic of Texas and annexation; J. P. Henderson; W. H. Wharton. 
The appendix includes excerpts from the following newspapers concerning con- 
ditions in Texas prior to the Revolution: Telegraph and Texas Register; El Correo 
Atlantica; and the Texas Gazette. 

Annex., Loc., Col., ‘Tex. Rev., Bio., 1gthC., goth C. 


Horne, Marcaret — M.A., June, 1939 [270] 
An Introductory Survey and Collection of Material Concerning the 

History of Hunt County, Texas. vii+-409 pp. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, ‘lexas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Two chapters include an introduction to the history of Hunt County; 
collection of materials—letters, interviews, memoirs, newspaper articles, records 
and documents, miscellaneous. 
Co. His., Bbl., 19th C., goth C. 


Howarp, Duane — M.A., August, 1947 [271] 
Historical Studies in the Life of Samuel May Williams—A Builder 

of ‘Texas, 1795-1858. 496 pp. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Eight chapters discuss from New England to Texas; the secretary 
becomes Austin’s partner; Williams the empresario; promoter of prosperity; the 
father of Texas banking; a Texas leader, 1826-1835; public services, 1826-1835; 
public services, 1835-1844; his environment, his family, and his monument, 1822- 
1829. The appendix includes genealogy and coat of arms; correspondence; Wil- 
liams’ duties as secretary of the government of Austin’s and Williams’ colonies; 
information on the upper colony controversy of 1834, state law of April 7, 1835— 
basis for military and fund raising land settlement contracts; address by Williams, 
July 20, 1835; original bank charter issued to Williams; contract forming Gal- 
veston City Company; statement of McKinney and Williams holdings; agreement 
whereby McKinney and Williams join the Allen brothers in purchase of twelve 
leagues of land, July 10, 1835; deed and mortgage; list and description of planta- 
tions belonging to Williams’ customers; charges against Commercial and Agri- 
cultural Bank and Williams’ defense; lease for old bank building; Texas in- 
structions to proposed Texas-Mexican armistice, 1844; $6,000 mortgage; co-partner- 
ship agreement of Williams’ heirs, June 2, 1859; example of Williams’ disposal 
in the United States of personally owned Texas land by forming a joint stock 
company; advertising bill. 
Bio., Col., 19th C., Soc. His. 


HowpeEsHELL, Myrtle JEFFIrRS — M.A., August, 1949 [272] 


A History of Red River Arsenal. viii+-121 pp. 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 


Illustrations: none 
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Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: The story of the construction, operation, and merger of the Lone 
Star Ordnance Plant and the Red River Ordnance Depot. Chapter I gives the 
history of the Red River Arsenal—purpose of the study, location and size of the 
arsenal, scope of operations, army officials at the arsenal, security at the arsenal, 
national and international recognition, financial and economic effects upon sur- 
rounding area. Chapter II tells how Texarkana acquired war plants—efforts of 
determined civic leaders, a tribute to Morris Sheppard, the taking of the land, 
Wright Patman’s statement to the public, the area before construction, persons 
who gave up their land. Chapter III deals with companies and key personnel 
who were to run the new defense plants—B. F. Goodrich Company; Lone Star 
Defense Corporation, John L. Collyer, president, and Thornton G. Graham, 
vice-president; Red River Ordnance Depot—construction difficulties, igloo con- 
struction, the chemical laboratory, architects and engineers. Chapter V_ tells 
what the arsenal means to the surrounding area. Information included on Arthur 
Kelley, general manager of Lone Star Ordnance Depot. 


1T378.764/Ea7. No. 315. Land, Soc. His., N.Tex., goth C., W. W. II. 


HupsPeTtH, JUNIA Evans — M.A., 1935 [273] 


History of North Texas Agricultural College. 172 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: Carlisle Military Academy; Dr. J. M. Carlisle; Dr. H. K. Taylor; 
V. W. Grubbs; administration building; first administrators of the college; me- 
chanic arts building; administrators of the college, 1935; science building; library; 
gymnasium; typical cadet corps; photostat of law creating vocational college. 


Maps: none 

Tables: receipts and expenditures, 1917-1918; number of faculty members and 
degrees, 1923-1924, and 1934-1935; inventories of land, buildings and other im- 
provements, and equipment, August 31, 1934; income and expenditures for the 
year ending August 31, 1934; number of graduates, 1918-1935. 

Contents: Arlington College—foundation, founders, courses of study, owners; Car- 
lisle Military Academy—organization and equipment, courses of study, graduation, 
faculty, students, discipline and expense, life and service of J. M. Carlisle; Arling- 
ton Training School—faculty, purpose, courses of study, expenses and attendance, 
president; transition to a state college—V. W. Grubbs; Grubbs Vocational College— 
branch of Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College System, lands and buildings, 
faculty, courses of study, attendance; North Texas Agricultural College—faculty, 
lands, buildings and equipment, finances, curricula, policies. 


Ed., Bio., goth C. 


HUuFSTEDLER, VirciniA — M.A., August, 1933 [274] 
A Study of Activities of the Church of Christ in Lubbock County, 


1890-1925. ix-++g6 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Origins of the church; first Church of Christ in Lubbock County; 
from Thorp Springs to Lubbock; early years of the church, 1890-1900; permanent 
organization; the Lubbock Church, 1900-1906; the jail as a meeting place; eleven 
years of growth, 1906-1917; progress, 1918-1925; churches at Staton, Monroe, 
Carlisle, and County Line; finances. Much biographical material throughout the 
paper including notes about H. M. Bandy, W. S. Clark, $. W. Smith, Nan Lowry, 
W. R. Richardson, Liff Sanders, W. F. Ledlow, Ed. Dabney, John Straiton, G. 
Dallas Smith, John Thomas Smith, S. A. Ribble, J. W. McKinney. 
AC804.T3/1933 No. 18. Bio., Rel., W.Tex., Col., Soc. His., Fron. 
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Hunt, Davin GLENN — M.A., 1950 [275] 


Vito Alessio Robles’ “Coahuila y Texas Desde la Consumaci6én de la 
Independencia Hasta la Tratado de Paz de Guadalupe Hidalgo.” 
An edited translation of Chapters 1-7, Volume II. 140 pp. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) town of Monclova; (2) plan of the Alamo. 

Tables: none 

Contents: The following topics are treated in this thesis: Gémez Farias, Augustin 

Viesca, and Martin Perfecto de Cés; prison of Governor Viesca; spiritual and 

material factors of the Texas rebellion; fruits of centralism; expulsion from Bexar; 

march against Bexar; taking of the Alamo, Urrea’s victories. 


Sp., Mex., 19thC., Pol., Soc. His., Mil. 


w 
Hunter, Mar Frances — M.A., August, 1940 [276] 


Los Pastores, Spanish American Play of the Nativity Preserved in the 

Vicinity of Corpus Christi, Texas. vi+180 pp. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 
Illustrations: scene from Los Pastores; typical Mexican audience at Los Pastores; 
scene from Los Pastores showing manger in background; the Christ child in the 
manger; songs with music—Cielo Soberano, La Caminata, La Caida del Luzbel, 
Primer Arrullamiento, La Retirada de Luzbel, El Paso Ligero, Canto del Indio, 
Segundo Arrullamiento, Tercer Arrullamiento, Las Mayianitas. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters include the following: origin of medieval religious drama, 
liturgical drama, quem quaerites, early Spanish drama, early dramatists, religious 
drama in Mexico, Los Pastores in the Southwest, Los Pastores in Corpus Christi, 
La Pastorela. 

Fklre., Rel., Reg. His., 1gthC., goth C. 


Hutcuison, EARL EuceNe — M.A., August, 1938 [277] 


History of Lamar Junior College. iv+54 pp. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 

Illustrations: printed item entitled Life on the Campus at Lamar College. 
Maps: none 
Tables: Lamar College enrollment by years; number of graduates by years; 
transfers from Lamar College to 1934. 
Contents: Six chapters discuss the following: historical background—location, 
early development of Beaumont, early development of South Park schools; or- 
ganization of the South Park Junior College; early development; further growth 
of the junior college—changing the name of the junior college, development as 
Lamar Junior College, concluding statements; Lamar College today—buildings 
and grounds, requirements, course of study, the student life on the campus; 
creation of South Park Independent School District, bond issue, report to the 
State Board of Examiners, enrollment of students by years. 


Ed., Loc., goth C. 


* 
Hutton, Mirrie — M.A., August, 1933 [278] 


Early Religious Activities of the Spanish in Texas. viii+-94 pp. 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas 

Illustrations: floor plan of San Juan Capistrano. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 
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Contents: The thesis is composed of a foreword, an introduction, and four 
chapters, which give biographical information about early missionaries, the found- 
ing of the missions, and the educational activities of the Catholic priests in ‘Texas. 


H979/27034. Rel., Ed., Bio. 


* 
IRvING, MINNIE Peart — M.A., 1924 [279] 


The Settlement and =" of the Trans-Pecos or Big Bend Country 
of Texas. x+-124 p 
University of Clarets, Boulder, Colorado 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) old trails and early settlements; (2) the first counties, 1850-1870; 
(3) county development, 1870-1883; (4) the mountains of the Big Bend and the 
county development, 1883-1897; (5) the railroads and the counties, 1924. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Thirteen chapters cover location and area, the streams, the scenery; the 
period of Spanish and Mexican rule; American beginnings, 1848-1865; civic, eco- 
nomic, and social development, 1866-1880; the Indians and the work of the 
Rangers; the boom and the ensuing civic development; the industrial growth 
during the ’80’s; the reform movement and the industrial growth of the ‘go's; 
the work of the railroads and the growth of the cattle industry, 1900-1924; mining, 
1900-1924; progress in agriculture, 1900-1924; minor industries and the labor 
problem; social progress and future prospects. 
378.788B/Ir8. Reg. His., Sp., Mex., Soc. His., Tex. Rang., Pol., R.R., Indus., Agri. 


IsraEL, T. C. — M.A., 1932 [280] 
The History of Oldham County, Texas. vi+-78 pp. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: ‘Texas, county lines and streams. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Six chapters discuss the following topics: geography of Oldham County 
—Balcones Escarpment, the lower Great Plains, the region west of the Pecos, 
soils, rainfall, and climate; early history—Indians of the Plains, Coronado’s Ex- 
pedition, interest of Spain and France, buffalo; the cattle industry—sheep herders 
in Texas Panhandle, cattle raising a great commercial industry, cattle trails, the 
Goodnight ranch, Quanah Parker, the XIT Ranch, the Matador Ranch, Tascosa, 
Hogtown, the Fort Worth and Denver Railroad; county organization—Oldham 
County before 1850, creation and organization, first election, first courthouse; 
wheat culture—the XIT experiment farm, the first agriculture in Oldham County, 
the first wheat, steam power, the gas engine, the best soils; recent tendencies— 
law and order, present industries, newspapers, population, wealth, reaction, the 
depression, the New Deal. Biographical material appears on the following: Her- 
nando de Alvarado; Captain Uribarri; Antonio Valverda; Villasur; Zebulon M. 
Pike; John H. Fonda; Captain Randolph B. Marcy; Castafieda; William Bent; 
John J. Long; Miles Expedition; Lieutenants Albert and Peck; Robert McKnight; 
General Thomas James; Josiah Gregg; Ruck Turner and Dick Penchon; Billy 
the Kid; Al Boyce; Jule Howard and Jim McMasters; William S. Oldham, Sr.; 
Frank Willis; C. B. Willingham; J. W. Browning; James McMasters; George 
Strohm; Pablo Herrero and F. Chavez; C. S. McCarty; Henry Kimball; W. H 
Woodman; T. B. Jones; Jess Jenkins; Jim McMaster; Jesse Giles. 
378.789 / Ungoi 1934. Co. His., Ind., Exped., Indus., Agri., Bio. 


Itz, THEo A. — M.A., August, 1942 [281] 


The Longhorns’ Contribution to Texas History. v+129 pp. 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 
Illustrations: Geronimo, Texas Longhorn; sign language in cattle brands; Span- 
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ish brands before 1800; Bexar County brands, 1848-1852; the dogie on the range; 
branding on the range; branding irons; representative ‘Texas cattle brands; copies 
of two Spanish registration papers with the earmarks cut out of the paper; 
copy of records with translation; typical Bexar County cattle brands of today; 
reading of earmarks; today’s registration form; branding today; photostatic copy 
of the registration of the Don Juan Joseph Flores brand, July, 1762; photostatic 
copy of the brand of Maria Josefa de la Garza, December 16, 1813. 

Maps: (1) principal cattle trails of the 1840-1890 period; (2) Jack Potter's 
map of cattle trails, 1840-1890. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Six chapters of the work deal with the early history of the introduction 
of cattle into Texas; sign language of the range; the disappearance of the free 
range; various phases of the cowboy; life on the range; reminiscences of some 
trail men; numerous cattlemen’s organizations—stock raisers of Northwest Texas, 
‘Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association, Old Trail Drivers’ Associa- 
tion, and Daughters of Texas Trail Drivers. Biographical material on many old 
trail drivers—Thomas Hill, Adolph Huffmeyer, Daniel Rugh, William B. Kremp- 
kan, John T. Wilson, John M. Mills, Frank Weyman Staples, and H. H. Carmichael. 


Tx1g42S/ItgL. Ranch., Indus., C. Tex., Soc. His., Bio. 


w 
Jackson, CHARLES DABNEY — M.A., June, 1933 [282] 
Railway Land Grants to Texas and Pacific Railway in the State of 


Texas. 58 pp. 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) the Texas and Pacific Railway in Texas from El Paso to Cypress, 
Louisiana; (2) counties in Western Texas in which the Texas and Pacific lands 
were located. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Ten chapters discuss introduction; beginning of land grant subsidies 
to railways in Texas; early history of the associated roads of the Texas and 
Pacific Railway; the formation of the Texas and Pacific Railway Company; 
amalgamation of railroads in Texas and the formation of the Texas and Pacific 
Railway; efforts to complete the road in accordance with the terms of the law; 
efforts to gain federal subsidies; location and amount of lands granted; bank- 
ruptcy of the railway in 1886; conclusion. 
R.R., Trans., Land, Soc. His., Leg., 19th C. 


Jay, Ike W. — M.A., 1941 [283] 


History of Hardin-Simmons University, 1890-1940. v-+-49 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: First effort to organize the school, 1890, by committee members K. K. 
Legett, the Rev. George W. Smith, H. C. Hord, J. M. Hanna, John F. Ferguson, 
C. R. Breedlove, and G. W. Smith. The charter was filed in 1891 and the school 
named Abilene Baptist College, changing to Simmons College, in honor of Dr. 
James B. Simmons of New York. In 1925 it became Simmons University, and finally 
in 1934 became Hardin-Simmons University in honor of Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Hardin 
of Burkburnett, Texas. Presidents O. C. Pope, J. C. Hansfield, O. H. Cooper, J. D. 
Sandefer, and their efforts in the progress, are fully discussed. The curriculum, 
extra-curricular activities, publications, Cowboy Band, and religious organizations 
are studied separately. Special donors mentioned are H. C. Coleman, Colonel 
C. W. Merchant, Colonel J. M. Paramore, Judge C. M. Caldwell, W. P. Ferguson 
and sons Jasper and Herbert, Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Hardin. 


Ed., Bio., Soc. His., 19th C., goth C., Cen. Tex. 
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Jerrcoat, CiirForD R. — M.A., August, 1951 [284] 


John H. Reagan. viii+-78 pp. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Gives the life and activities of John H. Reagan. Chapter I deals with 
childhood and early life—education, leaves Tennessee for Texas, participation in 
Indian War. Chapters II and III tell of activities before the Civil War—studies 
law, elected to state legislature, defeated for state senate, becomes resident of 
Palestine, elected district judge, work in Congress of the United States. Chapters 
IV and V deal with activities during the Civil War—work as Postmaster General of 
the Confederacy, organization of the Post Office Department, difficulties encoun- 
tered, opposition to government purchase of cotton, advocation of conscription, 
as Secretary of Treasury, experience as prisoner of war, return to Texas. Chapters 
VI and VII describe participation in state and national affairs after Civil War— 
work at the Constitutional Convention, becomes first Railroad Commissioner, 
member of the House of Representatives, introduces Interstate Commerce Bill, 
elected to the United States Senate, retirement. 
1T378.764/Ea7. No. 504. Bio., C.W., E.Tex., igthC., Pol., R.R., St., Rec. 

JENKINS, JOHN Cooper — M.A., August, 1951 [285] 


A History of Estacado. ix+-152 pp. 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas 

Illustrations: Estacado marker erected by the state of Texas; H. C. Smith and 
his family; the rock house, his home; the home of Dr. William Hunt; Crosby 
County’s Bloody Grand Jury and the Crosby County Courthouse; graves of Isaac 
Paris Cox; Quaker church and settlement; the Charlie Holmes home; the Llano 
House; the general merchandise store of Stringfellow and Hume; Ferguson Sani- 
tarium; Crosby County News, October 18, 1887; deed of relinquishment. 
Maps: map of Maryetta. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Nine chapters discuss geography and political changes; Indian depre- 
dations and campaigns of extermination; the coming of the cattlemen; the coming 
of the Quakers; farming gets under way; Estacado as a legal center; churches, 
schools, society; city growth and development; disintegration. 
Loc., Ed., Rel., Ranch., 19thC., goth C. 

Jerer, W. D., — M.A., August, 1949 [286] 


The Fort Worth and Denver South Plains Railway. vi+119 pp. 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 


Illustrations: Tunnel No. 2 or Cowdy Tunnel; track layer leaving Plainview; 
two degree curve, Milepost 61; Lubbock depot before completion, 1928; Quitaque 
depot; scene, Milepost 61; Los Lingos Creek bridge; first train leaving Quitaque, 
1928; work on North Portal, Tunnel No. 1 or Clarity Tunnel. 

Maps: (1) the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad Company, 1854; 
(2) growth of the system, 1850-1940; (3) proposed new railroad, Fort Worth and 
Denver South Plains; (4) Colorado and Southern, Fort Worth and Denver City, 
and Fort Worth and Denver Northern. 


Tables: none 


Contents: Four chapters deal with the origin of the Burlington system; the 
approach to the Plains-Wichita Valley Railway Company; construction—surveying, 
tracklaying, celebrations; the new road and the development of the South Plains— 
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rise of new towns, effect on old towns, effect on outlying territories of the 
South Plains. 
AC805.T3/1949 No. 26. R.R., Trans., Soc. His., W. Tex. 


Jounson, Joyce — M.A., 1940 [287] 
A History of Allen Brothers Post, American Legion Number 148, 

Lubbock, Texas. vi+-119 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: A history of the organization of the American Legion in Lubbock, 
its community service, special observances, welfare to veterans, provisions for 
national defense, attitudes and international relations. The constitution and by-laws 
of Allen Brothers Post, Number 148, are given together with a list of the 
charter members. History of MacKenzie State Park is included and credit given 
the Legion for its reality. 
Soc. His., W. Tex., Co. His., goth C. 


w 
Jounson, Mary McCLennon — M.A., May, 1938 [288] 


The San Antonio-San Diego Mail Line. iv+84 pp. 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) the lower San Antonio and El Paso road; (2) map illustrating the 
most advantageous communication from the Gulf of Mexico and the Mississippi 
Valley to California and the Pacific Ocean. 

Tables: appendix is a table of distances between watering places of the San 
Antonio-San Diego mail route. 

Contents: Chapter I discusses the history of the mail contract—general policy 
in the establishment of postal routes; political agitation for the overland mail 
bill, contract for the San Antonio-San Diego Mail Line. Chapter II describes 
the pioneer mail line; the death of James E. Birch, a contractor; Giddings and 
Doyle, new contractors; changes made by the Postmaster-General. Chapter III 
gives a history of travel on the extreme southern route with full descriptions of 
the San Antonio and El Paso regions and the trips in general. Chapter IV 
describes the closing of the mail line giving information about equipment, service, 
advertisements and fares, Indian troubles, annulment of mail contract. 


H1938/J68. Loc., St., Soc. His. 


Jounson, Scorr Epwin — M.A., 1944 [289] 


A Survey of Educational Resources for the Negro Youth of the 
Huntsville Independent School District. i+-47 pp. 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 
Illustrations: showing the position of sill, joist, boxing boards, batten boards, 
flooring, foundation block, and concrete footing in a typical box house construction; 
showing the typical construction of a frame house; frame house with five 
rooms and bath. 
Maps: none 
Tables: size of school campus; location of schools; enrollment by grades, original 
entries, re-entries, and drop-outs; distribution of teachers according to their 
training and experience; distribution of pupils according to departments in high 
school; number of churches, denominations; membership in community. 
Contents: Description of Huntsville, Walker County, Texas, trends in scholastic 
population, controlling body of the Huntsville Independent School District; school 
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—size, condition and adequacy, equipment and facilities, personnel, departments 
of the school; church—number, denominations, and membership, frequency of 
church services, training of pastors, condition and adequacy; other agencies— 
state and county, canning center, Emancipation Park; conclusion and recom- 
mendations. 

Ed., N., Loc., 19th C., Co. His., goth C. 

w 
Jounston, Mi_prep — M.A., August, 1940 [2go] 


Pioneer Bill Oden Recalls the Old Southwest. 145 pp. 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Ten chapters discuss the life of William Arp Oden; the migration 
of the Oden family from Alabama to Texas; Bill Oden’s work with Dr. J. M. 
Burleson; early San Angelo; trail driving Frank Diver’s herd; Monument Springs; 
Jim Harvy and Dick Wilkerson, buffalo hunters; Bill Oden and his work in New 
Mexico; the TAX Ranch in New Mexico; Monahans Sands; early activities in 
Midland; Henry Cummins; Charlie Watson, publisher of Midland’s first news- 
paper; the M Ranch; Dr. Ed Calloway of Midland; Fort Worth; Dallas; Colonel 
C. C. Slaughter and his Long S$ Ranch northeast of Midland; Pat McCullum; 
Dawson County, Texas; H. N. Garret and Al Garret, early settlers of Midland; 
J. T. Mulanax, early settler; Ben and George Wolcott, early ranchers of the 
Midland area; Pecos River; Nels Morris, first rancher north of Midland to 
attempt to water cattle on a large scale with windmills, as weil as fence his 
pastures; John Roundtree, early ranchman; Fayette Cloud; Taylor Brown, first 
man to try farming in Midland County, 1890. 
B/Odep. Bio., Pion., Ranch., W.Tex., 19th C., goth C. 

Jones, CLtypE V. — M.A., 1948 [291] 
Fayette County, Texas, During Civil War and Reconstruction. 


pp» 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Prewar era: history of Fayette County; Germans; Bohemians; W. B. 
McClellan; populations; slaves; La Grange. War activities: Fort Sumter; General 
W. B. Webb; Captain Ben Shropshire; Captain A. R. Gates; rosters of captains; 
22nd Brigade; Sibley’s Brigade; General Magruder. War days at home: enthusiasm; 
women’s work in the war; Ladies’ Sewing Society; Soldier’s Aid Society; volunteer 
aid society. Trade: cotton trade to Mexico; unfair business; miscellaneous resolu- 
tion. General Kirby Smith: meeting held in La Grange; end of war; return 
of soldiers. Finances in Fayette County during the war: monetary aid to all 
discharged soldiers; bounty war scrip; lack of specie money; change notes; com- 
missioners court; Memorial, May 22, 1863; caring for needy soldiers and their 
families; financial advancements. Reconstruction, 1865-1876: universal disorder; 
lawlessness; fighting; riots; carpetbaggers; Ku Klux Klan; elections; taxes; po- 
litical situation; W. M. Bryce; civil rights; yellow fever epidemic; smallpox; 
quarantines; Dr. M. Yates; Dr. H. B. Renfro; Dr. J. M Horns; Dr. R. A. 
McKinney; road maintenance; Henry Bledsoe; education problem; N. W. Faison; 
county line controversies; railroads; industrial development. 


976.4/J763. Co. His., C.W., Rec., igthC., Bio. 
Ww 
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Jones, J. Pau — M.S., August, 1949 [292] 


The History of Hardeman County, Texas. v-+-128 pp. 

North ‘Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: data on cotton in Hardeman County, 1899-1947. 
Contents: Data for this study were collected largely from newspapers, com- 
missioners court minutes, interviews, pamphlets, bulletins, and books. The history 
of Hardeman County is divided into four major periods: the background and 
early history from 1835 to 1860; first period of expansion from 1860 to 1890; 
agricultural and industrial development from 1890 to 1918; growth of the county 
from 1918 to 1949. A fifth division reviews cultural progress within the county. 
Hardeman County harbored roving Kiowa and Comanche Indians until 1860, 
when Texas Ranger Captain L. S. Ross led a command that defeated the Co- 
manches under Chief Peta Nocona, in the battle of Pease River. The county 
was created in 1858, but was not organized until 1884. Settlement was slow until 
stimulated by the advent of the railroad in 1887. Between 1890 and 1918, the 
county had tremendous industrial and agricultural growth. From 1918 to 1949, 
many modern improvements have been made on roads, farms, and in industry. 
The author concludes that Hardeman County has prospects for an important 
future, in keeping with its romantic past. 
379N81/No. 1458. Co. His., Ind., Geo., A., 19th C., goth C. 


Jones, Lewis Norton — M.A., August, 1939 [293] 


Ghost Colleges on the South Plains. ix+60+-xxxiii pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The following ghost colleges are treated by chapters: Central Plains 
Academy; Della Plain Male and Female Institute; Lockney Christian College; 
Central Plains College and Conservatory of Music; Seth Ward College; Floydada 
Presbyterian Academy; Littlefield College. The final chapter is in retrospect. 


AC805,.T3/1939 No. 29. Ed., Rel., Bio., 19th C., goth C., Soc. His. 


w 
Jones, MANForD EUGENE — M.A., 1940 [294] 
A History of Cotton Culture Along the Middle Brazos River. 


iv-+88 pp. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: the bottom along the Middle Brazos River. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Eight chapters cover such topics as: geographical features and political 
history; preparation of land and the cultivating and harvesting of cotton; types 
of labor used; farm tenancy and its problems; problems of cotton marketing; 
varieties of cotton; weed and insect enemies and their control. The thesis 
contains biographical information on the following: Jared E. Groce; Moses 
Austin; Don Antonio Martinez; J. E. B. and Stephen F. Austin; Emily M. Perry; 
Dr. Lockhart; Marlin; Robert Leftwich; Sterling C. Robertson; Charlie Lewis; 
Horatio Hearne; Lewis W. Carr; R. J. White; Buck Watts; Edwin Wilson; 
Charles G. Woed; Robert Calvert; Reuben Anderson; C. O. Bartlett; Wilcox; 
Jesse Webb; E. L. Webb; Colonel J. H. Gibson; Marjorie Rogers; W. W. Downs; 
James M. Warner; Davis Gurley; John Steinbech; Ade Rose; J. E. Price; Granville 
Rose; Fred L. Wood; J. R. McCrary; A. D. Mebane; Seaman A. Knapp; Paul M. 
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Mebane; W. P. Patton, Jr.; Will Rowden; Ed Kasch; H. Conrads; C. S. Lankart; 
A. P. Tomlinson. 
378.789 / Ungoj 1940. Soc. His., Indus., igthC., Bio. 


Jongs, SELMA — M.A., August, 1948 [295] 
Schools of the Republic of Texas. iv-+-94 p 

Southwest Texas State Teachers rk dag ‘San Marcos, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Three chapters treat of such topics as early education in Spanish 
Texas, colonization, Mexican rule, schools, independence, schools under Mexico, 
Constitution of the Republic and schools, Lamar’s work. More than one-half 
of the thesis is given to the history of various private schools of the Republic: 
Independence Academy; San Augustine University; Washington Academy; DeKalb 
College; Rutersville College; schools of Galveston; McKenzie Institute; Guadalupe 
College; Trinity College; Marshall University; Wesleyan College; Herman's 
University; Baylor University; Matagorda University; Nacogdoches University. 


Tx1948s/J725s. Ed., Rep., Loc., Inst., 1gth C. 


Jorpa, Laron DonaLtp — M.A., 1950 [296] 
Vito Allesio Robles’ “Coahuila y Texas Desde la Consumacién de la 
Independencia Hasta la Tratado de Paz de Guadalupe Hidalgo.” 
An edited translation of Chapters 19-24, Volume I. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: The following topics are treated in this thesis: designs of Jackson; 
demography, labor, and education; Law of April 6, 1830; Mexican colonization 
failure; reprisals and glorifications; Texan and Mexican disturbances. 


Col., Mex., Rev. 


* 
KEENEY, MaBEL V. — M.A., June, 1950 [297] 


Civilian Activities During World War II, El Paso, Texas. v+-140 pp. 
Texas Western College, El Paso, Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: ‘This thesis presents a detailed picture of all the civilian activities in 

the El Paso area during World War II with an added chapter on postwar 

planning. An entire chapter is devoted to civilian defense activities with an 

additional chapter on the work of the El Paso chapter of the American Red 

Cross, El Paso’s service clubs, the public schools, and organizations which sprang 

up for specific war activities. Much of the thesis is encumbered with the 

author’s flare for eulogy. There is some useful material on Fort Bliss and other 

public institutions. 

52. W.W.II, Inst., goth C. 


KELLER, MABEL Covinctron — M.S., August, 1950 [298] 


History of Kaufman County, Texas. vi+-151 pp. 
North ‘Texas State College, Denton, Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 
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Tables: average temperatures of Kaufman County, 1920 to 1946; highest monthly 
temperatures of Kaufman County, 1920 to 1946; lowest monthly temperatures of 
Kaufman County, 1920 to 1946; average monthly precipitation of Kaufman County, 
1920 to 1946; major rivers and creeks in Kaufman County; population of 
Kaufman County; some of the early cattle brands registered in Kaufman County; 
percentage of farm acreage devoted to three principal crops in Kaufman County 
from 1880 to 1940; specified items of agricultural production for Kaufman 
County, from censuses of 1850 to 1945. 

Contents: This historical treatment of Kaufman County, Texas, begins with a 
discussion of the geographical features characteristic of the county, including 
topography, climate, and natural resources. The second chapter relates something 
of the historical background of the county, dealing especially with early in- 
habitants, difficulties with Indians, colonial grants and land certificates, and the 
establishment of the first colonies of white settlers in the area. The third 
division deals extensively with the founding of King’s Fort, which was to 
become Kaufman, together with brief discussions of prominent early settlers, 
including John H. Reagan and David S. Kaufman. Early efforts at the political 
organization of the county are described, followed by a discussion of early 
courts, courthouses, and the efforts to determine the county seat. Chapter IV 
deals with county development in general, in regard to transportation, popu- 
lation, and industries. The fifth and sixth chapters deal, respectively, with 
Kaufman and Terrell, the two largest towns in the county, including their estab- 
lishment, prominent citizens, and businesses. Contributors of Kaufman County 
to the Civil War, the Spanish-American War, and to the two World Wars are 
the subject of the seventh chapter, while the last section is a brief summary. 


379N81. No. 1759. Co. His., Geo., Col., Trans., igthC., gothC. 


KeNnepy, Maup E. — M.A., 1930 [299] 


Sam Houston and Secession. 102 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Such topics as the following are discussed: Old Union democracy; 
Houston and the issues of the 1850's; Texas and the secession issue; Houston’s 
administration; Houston versus the Legislature and the Convention; Houston’s 
final stand with Texas; Sam Houston, an estimate. 


Bio., Sec., Pol., 1gthC., St. 


KerrLer, K. O. — M.A., August, 1951 [300] 


A History of Wharton County. 58+ 9 pp. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Illustrations: bills of sale for slaves; certificate of freedom for a slave. 
Maps: (1) General Land Office map; (2) areas of early settlement; (3) route 
of march during San Jacinto campaign; (4) location of early Indian tribes; 
(5) routes of early explorers; (6) Wharton County, 1906. 


Tables: none 

Contents: The thesis is divided into four parts: early history—Indians, Spaniards, 
colonization, 1820-1836, organization of Wharton County, land and early crops, 
biographical sketches of John A. and William H. Wharton, R. M. Williamson, 
J. E. Heard, Al Horton, Sylvanus Castleman, John Huff, Seth Ingram, Robert 
Kuykendall, Joshua Parker; towns and communities—ghost towns, existing towns 
and communities; cultural development—schools, churches, social activities; economic 
development—railroads, agriculture, mineral deposits and developments, ranching. 


Co. His., Col., Bio. 
* 
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Key, Norve.tt — M.A., June, 1943 [301] 


The Texas Senatorial Election of 1942. iii+-171 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The history of the election is developed along the following lines: 
background—record of Senator Sheppard, short term of Andrew Jackson Houston, 
election of Governor W. Lee O’Daniel, record of O’Daniel; the candidates—Dan 
Moody, James V. Allred, O’Daniel, Floyd E. Ryan; the first primary—platforms, 
methods, issues, balloting; the runoff—additions to platforms, balloting, analysis. 


AC805.T3/1943 No.g. Pol., Soc. His., Bio., goth C. 


* 
Kittin, HucH Epwarp — M.A., 1931 [302] 


The Texans and the California Column. vii-+-127 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Conditions in Texas in 1862 reported by W. W. Fizzell, Alto, Texas. 
Description of military establishments in Texas, their relation with the California 
Column, influence of military operations in the Southwest in stimulating settle- 
ment and organization of society. Material taken almost entirely from records 
of the rebellion. 
C.W., Mil., igthC., Soc. His. 


KimsroucH, Birch Duke — M.A., August, 1939 [303] 


The Spanish Regime in Texas. vii+-123 pp. 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Describes the factors which caused Spain to become interested in the 
deve'spment of Texas and the efforts made against the Anglo-American pioneers 
to the East. Chapter I gives the Spanish background—Spanish expeditions into 
Texas, Spain establishes control, 1684-1722, establishment of San Antonio, ex- 
pansion activities, 1722-1762, missionary expansion in middle eighteenth century. 
Chapter II tells of the period of neglect, 1788-1801—the Irish in Louisiana, James 
Wilkinson’s intrigue, activities around Nacogdoches, a view of San Antonio, gen- 
eral policies in Texas, 1788-1801. Chapter III describes efforts made to check 
American expansion—Texas at the opening of the nineteenth century, Nolan’s 
expedition, the Louisiana boundary question, Texas a buffer against United States, 
new defense plans for Texas, 1809. Chapter IV deals with the Revolutionary 
Period, 1810-1821—Napoleon’s plan for revolution, measures to counteract the 
revolution, the Hidalgo disturbance in Mexico, overthrow of republican rule, 
foreign interest in Spanish colonies, the Louisiana boundary settlement, Long’s 
expedition, renewed attempts to settle Texas, liberalism re-established in Spain, 
the Americans enter Texas peacefully. 

T378.764/Eau. No. 74. Anglo-Amer., Col., Exped., Fil., Fr., 19thC., Sp. 


KimMBrouGH, WILLIAM CLAyTon — M.A., August, 1942 [304] 


A History of Clay County. viii+161 pp. 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
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Maps: none 

Tables: the population and industries of Clay County; New Deal in Clay County. 
Contents: Ten chapters discuss geography; frontier background; early attempts to 
settle; forcing the Indians into submission; the cattlemen return; agriculture 
to 1910; public affairs, 1873-1918; social and educational development; development 
of towns; recent development. Three appendices include a muster roll of a Clay 
County minute company, a partial list of county cattle brands, and a list of 
county officials. 

Co. His., Geo., Fron., Ind., Agri., Soc. His., 1gth C. 


Kinc, JoHN Morrison — M.A., 1935 [305] 


English Interests in Texas, 1810-1845. i+-137 pp. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The first of four chapters outlines the history of early international 
rivalries in Texas, and the second chapter describes the colonization of Texas by 
Anglo-Americans and the Ward-Poinsett friction attending it. Chapter III dis- 
cusses the foundation of the Republic of Texas and its early relations with Great 
Britain. The fourth and final division is a careful handling of British interests 
in Texan independence as a diplomatic and economic lever. The bibliography 
is not annotated. 
378.760KO/K582c. Dip., Col., Rep., Soc. His., 19th C. 


Kine, C. — M.A., July, 1949 [306] 
Captain Antonio Gil Y’Barbo: Founder of the Modern Nacogdoches, 
1729-1809. vi+-119+iii pp. 
Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, Texas 
Illustrations: early pictures of the “Old Stone Fort”; Juan Y’Barbo, a great- 
great-grandson of Antonio Gil Y’Barbo [lbarvo]. 
Maps: Gil Y’Barbo’s map of the coast. 
Tables: list of the seventy-five heads of the families who signed petition to 
return to Los Ais. 
Contents: Nine chapters describe such topics as: establishment of the Mission 
Los Adaes; inspection and new regulations of presidios; life from birth to 1773; 
abandonment of East Texas; those left at Los Adaes; San Antonio and the 
petition to return to East Texas; trip to Mexico by Y’Barbo, Gil Flores; estab- 
lishment of town of Bucareli; re-establishment of Nacogdoches; Antonio Gil 
Y’Barbo at Nacogdoches; “Old Stone Fort”; Juan José Pena; land grants; contra- 
band.-trade; last days of Antonio Gil Y’Barbo; conclusions. Appendices include 
a copy of the criminal code published by Gil Y’Barbo in 1783 and a translation 
of Y’Barbo’s will. 
Bio., Miss., Land, Loc., Reg. His., 18th C. 


* 
KNIGHT, JOHN Hucu — M.A., August, 1939 [307] 


The History of the Maverick County Irrigation Project. v+142 pp. 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: Maverick County Water Control and Improvement District No. 1. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Six chapters discuss the following: the early history of Maverick County 


—geographic conditions, the coming of civilization, the early attempt at gravity 
irrigation; the creation of a water improvement district—the promotion of the 
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plan, organization and further investigation, Rockwell's detailed investigation, 
the hydroelectric power project; financing the project—contract for selling the 
bonds, negotiations with Rutter and Company, proposals of D. A. Foley con- 
struction company, the contract with Ulen and Company; the construction of the 
power section—contract for construction, acquiring the right of way, organization 
and beginning of the work, the main canal and its structures, the hydroelectric 
plant, lateral canals in Quemado Valley; flood damage and _ reconstruction—the 
September flood, refinancing, reconstruction of the North End; the completion 
of the system—building the South End, further development, conclusion. 


Co. His., Soc. His., goth C. 


KNIsPEL, RutH — M.A., August, 1926 [308] 


Public Opinion in Texas on Wilson’s Mexican Policy. ii-+-83 pp. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Four chapters cover the following: introduction—a résumé of the 
relationship between the United States and Mexico from 1ig10 to the beginning 
of the Wilson administration; the Huerta government and intervention—Wilson 
refuses to recognize Huerta, Lind sent to Mexico, Wilson’s position on Mexico, 
attitude of Governor Colquitt, action of the Texas Legislature, position of Texas 
Senators, position of Texas Representatives, opinion of the Dallas News; relation- 
ship of the United States and Mexico, 1914-1915—revolt of Carranza against Huerta, 
Tampico Incident, Vera Cruz taken, Wilson’s policy, border troubles, Senators’ 
stand, Representatives’ viewpoint, comments from Texas newspapers; the border 
situation—conflict between Carranza and Villa, correspondence between ‘Texas 
governor and the President, Villa’s raid on Columbus, New Mexico, the Pershing 
Expedition, conference at El Paso, protocol signed at Atlantic City, President 
Wilson’s comments, attitude of the governor of Texas, Representatives’ position, 
opinion of Texas newspapers; end of “watchful-waiting’”; minor incidents, El 
Paso’s reaction to the Juarez incident, friendly relationship between ‘Texas 
and Mexico. 

T1926/K74p 506. Dip., Mex., Pol., Mil., News., 2oth C. 

Knoy, Rossiz — M.A., August, 1950 [309] 


The Oil Boom in Snyder, Texas. v+-72 pp. 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) city of Snyder; (2) reef formation, Scurry County; (3) Block 97 
and Scurry County. 
Tables: number of trailer spaces; Snyder building permits, 1949; Snyder building 
permits, 1948, 1949, 1950; city of Snyder funds, 1949; water and sewer collections 
for Snyder, 1948-1950; total receipts for Snyder; Snyder general fund, 1949; Snyder 
water and sewer fund, 1949; number of employees Southwestern ‘Telephone 
Company, Snyder, 1948-1950; telephones in use in Snyder, 1948-1950; loans and 
deposits in banks of Snyder, 1948, 1949, 1950; Snyder National Bank deposits, 
1939-1949; copy of condensed report of the condition of Snyder National Bank 
at the close of business April 24, 1950; copy of statement of condition of the 
West Texas State Bank, Snyder, at close of business, April 24, 1950; parking meter 
collections, 1949; résumé of deep drilling in Scurry County, 1950. 
Contents: Seven chapters discuss introduction, population changes, building per- 
mits, increase in business, discovery and future of oil in Scurry County, livestock, 
and agriculture, conclusions. 
Oil, Loc., 2goth C. 
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Korn, J. C. — M.A., August, 1949 [310] 

A Social and Economic History of Palo Pinto County. viii+-193 pp. 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, ‘Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: location of early settlers of Palo Pinto County. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Seven chapters discuss the land of the frontiersman; period of de- 

velopment; early life in Palo Pinto County; industry; institutions; leading citizens; 

potential natural resources. Appendices include the following: a list of cattle 

raisers registering their brands at Palo Pinto from 1857-1876; historic livestock 

period; The Palomino Horse Breeders Association of America; manufacturing 

establishments of Palo Pinto County. 

Soc. His., Co. His., Indus., Bio., 1gthC., goth C. 


KoRNEGAY, MARGARET GREENWADE — M.A., 1937 [311] 


The First and Second Congresses of the Republic of Texas. iii+69 pp. 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter I has to do with conditions in Texas from 1835-1836 and 

events leading to the first Congress: election, time and place of meeting, organiza- 

tion, and personnel. Chapter II is devoted to problem of the first Congress— 

conditions in Texas, election returns of 1836, and acts of the first session which 

include resolution for disposal of prisoners of war, question of recognition of 

independence and annexation, loan authorization, organization of government, 

laws for defense, and adoption of national seal and standard. Chapter III deals 

with the adjourned session—time and place of meeting, organization, measures 

passed, and estimate of the session. Chapters IV and V deal with the Second 

Congress in much the same manner. 


1T378.764/K84f. Rep., Pol., Leg., Annex., 19th C. 
KUYKENDALL, Mazize — M.A., May, 1950 [312] 


Gregg County Found Oil. vii+-76 pp. 

East ‘Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Describes the discovery of oil in Gregg County in 1931 and tells of 
the material, industrial, and social changes brought about by the discovery 
of oil. Chapter I discusses the history of Gregg County before 1930—early history 
of the county, geography, general conditions of the people, the pioneers use 
of East ‘Texas oil. Chapter II deals with the discovery and commercialization of 
oil—geology of East Texas, early prospecting for oil, the Joinerville well, Bateman- 
Crim discovery, Lathrop Number 1 wildcat. Chapter LI describes the scramble 
for leases—attitude of people toward leasing, typical scene at Gregg County Court- 
house, independent oil operators, major oil companies, final results. Chapter IV 
tells of the coming of great flows—the old-timers welcome the oil immigrants, 
the housing shortage, proration and material law, Railroad Commission takes 
over. Chapter V describes the change which came with the discovery of oil— 
growth of industrial cities, Longview, Kilgore, Gladewater, Greggton, the Gregg 
County school system, psychological effects of changed living. Chapter VI examines 
the condition of Gregg County, 1950—the oil industry, plans for the future. 
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Information included on Lucas Vasquez de Allon, first white man in East Texas, 
and on the Cherokee Trace, route of the fleeing Cherokee Indian. 
378.764 /Ea7. No. 375. E. Tex., Ed., Soc. His., goth C., Oil. 


Lacy, WittiAm C, — M.A., October, 1950 [313] 


The Life and Works of George Louis Crocket. vii-++-92+-4 pp. 

Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Eight chapters cover the following: family and home background; 
ministerial life; civic activities, Red Cross, historical societies, Boy Scouts, others; 
Masonic activities; avocations, woodcarving, painting and sketching, composition, 
miscellaneous; contributions in the field of history; death, will of George Louis 
Crocket; sequel. Appendix includes list of Crocket poems. Thesis also contains 
the courses of study and grades made while Crocket was at the University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tennessee, and a chart listing the offices he held in the 
various Masonic organizations. 


Bio., E.Tex., Soc. His., goth C. 


LaGroneE, Cyrus W. — M.A., 1927 [314] 


History of Negro Education at Marshall, Texas. 163 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: Bishop College; home of Dr. O. L. Bledsoe; Marston Hall; Rocke- 
feller Hall; President C. H. Maxson; main entrance to the college; W. F. Bledsoe; 
home of Professor M. E. Butler; B-Sharp Music Circle; Morehouse Hall; football 
team; baseball team; Bishop Hall; graduates, 1916; YM and YW cabinets; Hol- 
combe Mansion; Dean O. A. Fuller and his home; Marshall and its citizens; 
new town school; the Rev. Bill Witt; Alfred Owens; home of H. C. Clark; 
the Rev. A. M. (Mount) Moore; Woodlawn Rosenwald building; H. D. Lester; 
home of Harry Price; home of W. J. White; Canaan Public School; Jobe White; 
Mrs. S. B. McGee; the Rev. M. Q. A. Fuller; J. H. Moore; home of T. L. 
Hunter; Dr. Leach’s store; home of Robert Frazier; home of Mrs. C. H. Benton; 
home of F. D. Roland; home of C. M. Corde; Ebenezer Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Bethesda Baptist Church; Holy Ghost Church; Park Public School; Mrs. 
R. A. Sharp; Professor S. S. Reid and his home; President W. W. Dogan of 
Wiley College; old and new Central School buildings; Central High School 
faculty; Central High School domestic science building; Central High School 
football team, 1926-1927; home of A. C. Cour; home of Mrs. P. D. Johnson; 
Shephard Sanitarium; Gertrude Pemberton; Marie Cecile Pemberton; Mr. and 
Mrs. H. E. Pemberton. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Discussed are such topics as Marshall before the Civil War and 
during reconstruction; public education for the Negro in Marshall—William 
Massey and Professor F. N. Smathers; Wiley College—history, faculty, growth; 
Bishop College—history, faculty, curriculum; achievements of educated Negroes 
in Marshall. 
Ed., N., Loc., Rec., Rac., 19th C. 


LAMBERT, JOSEPH I. — M.A., a 1948 [315] 
The Defense of the Indian Frontier of Texas By the United States 
Army. iv-+134 pp. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
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Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: The Indian frontier of the Republic of Texas: Comanches; Lipans; 
Kiowas; Cherokees; trouble caused by Indians; ad interim government; President 
Andrew Jackson; Houston makes several treaties; Houston’s policy toward the 
Indians; negotiations with Indians; the Rangers; the United States army assumes 
responsibility for frontier defense; Indian agents and soldiers; General D. E. 
‘Twiggs; San Antonio center of military activity; forts and camps; civilian criticism; 
S. J. Hardee; Mexican bandits; exploration and exploration parties; Major General 
Wm. J. Worth; Duff Green; William H. C. Whiting; topographical engineers; 
Captain Marcy; army’s activities; keeping pace with the westward movement; 
more forts built; camel experiment and expedition; Mexicans cooperate in drive 
against Indians; Robert E. Lee. Civil administration of the Indians: policy of 
government toward the Indians; treaties with Indians; Indian raids; relations 
between Indians and government; powers and duties of Indian agents; Indians 
placed on reservations; Robert S. Neighbors; reservation system. The return of 
the United States army after the Civil War: Earl Van Dorn; Indian raiding 
parties; government troops retaliate; newspaper expressions; massacres and thefts; 
William T. Sherman; character of enlisted men; equipment and_ uniforms; 
amusements. The last stand of the Indians: United States troops pursue raiding 
Indians; Apaches; United States and Mexico cooperate in pursuit of Indians; 
Kiowas; Indians defeated in battle. Campaign causes decline of depredations. 


976.4/L222. Fron., Ind., Mil., Reg. His., 19th C., Bio. 


LANDERS, EMMETT M. —M.A., August, 1929 [316] 


A Short History of Taylor County. vii+178 pp. 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) expansion of Texas settlements; (2) location of county within the 
state; (3) Taylor County. 
Tables: none 


Contents: Eleven chapters discuss frontier background of Taylor County; the 
passing of the Indian; the first settlers; the cattle period; agricultural begin- 
nings; early educational development; an era of expansion; growth of towns; 
growth of Abilene representative of county; independent schools and colleges; 
home and society in transition. 


Co. His., Ind., Col., Ranch., Agri. Ed., 19thC., goth C. 


Lanprum, Cyrus A. — M.A., August, 1948 [317] 
The Texas Gubernatorial Campaign of 1946. iv-+-112+xlvii pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The subject is treated in six chapters as follows: conditions in Texas 
in 1946; precampaign sidelights; preliminaries of the campaign; the campaign 
of the first primary; campaign of the second primary; and the general election. 
Four appendices give the complete text of Dr. Homer Price Rainey’s addresses 
of June 4, July 2, July 5, and August 6, 1946. 
AC805.T3/1948 No. 15. Pol. 


* 
LANE, ELIzABETH — M.A., August, 1948 [318] 


History of Brazoria County. iii+68 pp. 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
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Maps: Brazoria County. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Three chapters include introduction; early period—Moses Austin, 
Stephen F. Austin, early schools; later period—Velasco, Quintana, Columbia, 
Brazoria, Angleton, Alvin, Pearland, Danbury, Liverpool, Rosharon, Sandy Point, 
Manvel, West Columbia, Danciger, Chocolate Bayou, Lake Jackson, Chute, 
Freeport, Sweeny. Includes historical notes on above listed towns covering periods 
from founding to present day. Three appendices give names of towns and 
communities in the early history of Brazoria County, list of early plantations, 
history of Eagle Island Plantation from Angleton Commissioners Court record. 
Biographical material concerning Moses Austin, Stephen F. Austin, John Austin, 
Guy M. Bryan. 

Co. His., Col., Soc. His. 


LANGENDORFF, Mince — M.A., 1947 [319] 


The Medicine Man and Medical Fakeries. iv-+-101 pp. 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 
Illustrations: photostats of Samuel M. Keir’s historic window card; an 1883 
calendar advertising Boschee’s German Syrup; cover page of Texas Quackery; 
page of October 14, 1883, Texas Quackery; cartoons. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Superstitions about health; quacks; medicine men; followers of quacks; 
effect of growth of country on medicine men; Negro minstrels; Barnum _protec- 
tion against these dupes; J. C. Funk; Ross Dyer; picturesque shows; William 
George Black; red and white practitioners, comparison of red and white prac- 
titioners; students of human nature; impressions; trick practices and remedies; 
physically harmless concoctions, alcohol; salt; advertising; finances; dress of 
medicine men; “Doctor” J. Lighthall; effect of Suppression Act of 1773; legitimate 
physicians; problems; Dr. Harvey Wiley; pure-foods and drugs act; amendments; 
Dr. Charles Rosser; medical practice act; struggle to protect society against 
fakers; decline of medicine men. “The Medicine Actor’s Dream” by medicine 
show: grand opera, comedy; wheat areas and cotton towns; “pitchmen”; personnel 
of medicine shows; Morehead and Blackburn Show; snake performance; miscel- 
laneous chants; lectures preceding sale of “medicines”; emotional appeals; ex- 
citing promises; The Medicine Show by C. L. Edson. Patent medicines: origin; 
examination of use; Joseph de la Allion; Seneca Oil; Professor J. S. Newberry, 
geologist; Samuel M. Keir; American Oil; Keir’s petroleum rock oil; Civil War 
medicine craze; advertising; miscellaneous medicines used; endorsement of prod- 
ucts. Malpractice in Texas (quackery): Texas Quackery, Alex W. Acheson; 
illiterate doctors; examples of medicine prescribed by quack; reasons for promi- 
nence of medicine men; good done by medicine men. 


976.4/L275. Med., Fron., Loc., Reg. His., igthC., Bio. 


LANHAM, MARTHA ANDERSON — M.A., 1930 [320] 


The Life of Governor Samuel Willis Tucker Lanham. iv+85 pp. 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Part I is concerned chiefly with the ancestry of Lanham including 

both the Wofford and the Lanham family. Part II is devoted to his early life— 

birth, boyhood, education, and enlistment in the army. Part III tells of his 

young manhood—military service, marriage, migration to Texas, residences in 

Texas, school teaching, and admission to the practice of law. Part IV tells of 

his public career as district attorney, congressman, and governor. Part V_ is 

devoted to his last days and death—return to Weatherford, service as regent of 
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the University of Texas, death of Mrs. Lanham and death of Lanham. Part VI 
describes the man—physical characteristics, characteristics of his oratory, religious 
aspect, family attitude, musical talents, and honorary degree from Baylor University. 


T378.764/L287. Bio., Pol., Gub., gothC., St., Loc. 


LAQuEsT, KATHARINE Watson — M.A., 1941 [321] 


A Social History of the Spaniards in Nacogdoches. ix+-87 pp. 

Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapter I is an introduction. Chapter II describes the Spanish missions 
(Fort St. Louis, establishment of Mission San Francisco de las Tejas, expedition 
of Teran and abandonment of the first Texas missions). Chapter III describes 
the first settlement of Nacogdoches. Chapter IV entitled “The Aguayo Entrada” 
discusses the missions abandoned because of war with France, restoration of 
frontier settlements, and the growth of Nacogdoches as a trade center. Chapter V 
deals with the abandonment of East Texas. Chapter VI tells of the return to 
the frontier with the establishment of Bucareli, Comanche raids and floods, 
re-establishment of Nacogdoches, and official approval being granted. Chapter VII 
describes the society at Nacogdoches. Chapter VIII is devoted to the threat of 
the Anglo-Americans. Chapter IX entitled “Intrigue” describes the aggressive 
policy of the United States, French agents in Spanish territory, pleas for Texas 
defense, revolution, and the re-establishment of Royalist authority. Chapter X 
tells of the republican army of the north with discussion being given to the 
activities of Gutierrez and finally the description of the defeat of the republican 
army. Chapter XI is concerned with the capture of Nacogdoches, the establishment 
of civil government and the expulsion of Long. Chapter XII lists the observations 
and the conclusions of the author. 
T378.764/L317s. Soc. His., Sp., Rep., Miss., E.Tex., Rev., Fil., 19th C. 


LARRIMORE, CHARLES W. — M.A., August, 1951 [322] 
A Range Management Plan for the Gene Cartledge Ranch Near 
Hovey. vii+-78 pp. 
Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
Illustrations: mixed grasses on one of the protected flat areas; side-oats, bluestems, 
and Johnson grass in a railroad right-of-way; mixed grasses in the highway right- 
of-way; a thin cover of mixed grasses in the highway right-of-way; a patch of 
luxuriant grass in the highway right-of-way; a swag on the north side of Highway 
290; a mixture of better grasses in a highway ditch; a small patch of side-oats 
and bluestems in the highway right-of-way; a small patch of mixed grasses in 
the catch area of a small dam; a typical Tobosa type; a typical Sacaton Flat; 
a typical Tobosa-side-oats association; sparsely vegetated Tobosa type; a typical 
Tar Bush type; one of the varying spots of better grasses; another of the varying 
spots of better grasses; a Tobosa-burro grass type; a typical bare hill in this 
region; a more thickly vegetated hillslope; a sparsely vegetated Tar Bush type; 
a burro grass-side-oats type; a thickly covered Tar Bush type; a good cover 
in the more alkaline soil; a thick cover in the alkaline soil; a typical Tobosa 
Flat; a side-oats-Tobosa type; one of the plots of better grasses; a_ typical 
hillslope; one of the bare areas; typical protection by the bushes; a typical 
burro grass type; the northeast corner of the Jack Stone Exclosure; inside the 
northeast corner; the south side of the Jack Stone Exclosure; inside the southeast 
corner of the Jack Stone Exclosure; a patch of Tobosa in the Jack Stone Ex- 
closure; the small Hayter Exclosure; Bush Muhly inside the large Hayter Ex- 
closure; more barren ground in the Hayter Exclosure; looking along the east fence. 


Maps: the Cartledge Ranch. 
Tables: precipitation near Hovey, Texas, average monthly and annual amounts 


A 
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in inches and hundredths; estimates of the grasses in Plot Number 1; estimates 
of Plot Number 2; estimates of Plot Number 3; estimates of Plot Number 4; 
estimates of Plot Number 5; estimates of Plot Number 6; estimates of Plot 
Number 7; estimates of Plot Number 8; estimates of Plot Number g; estimates 
of the Tobosa type on the Pecos Plain; estimates of the Tar Bush type on the 
Pecos Plain; estimates of the shallow-soiled or creosote bush type on the Pecos 
Plain; estimates of the Tar Bush type on the Gene Cartledge Ranch; estimates 
of the Tobosa type on the Gene Cartledge Ranch; estimates of the hilltops and 
slopes on the Gene Cartledge Ranch; estimates of the Jack Stone Exclosure; 
estimates of the large Hayter Exclosure. 

Contents: Five chapters discuss the composition of the vegetation before the 
day of livestock; description of the area; description of the early vegetation; 
soils of the area; precipitation; present composition of the Pecos Plain; vege- 
tational survey of tne Gene Cartledge Ranch; suggestions for improvement. 


636.08423/L333r. Soc. His., Ranch., goth C. 


LAUGHLIN, Matruews — M.A., 1951 [323] 


The Speaking Career of Pat Morris Neff. iv-+-284 pp. 

Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The purpose of this study is to present Pat Morris Neff’s career 
as a speaker. The study was made using the following approaches: (1) a special- 
ized biography of Pat Neff as a speaker; (2) personality and characteristics of 
Neff; (3) a study of the issues and occasions that prompted the preparation and 
presentation of his speeches; (4) a critical analysis and examination of three 
speeches, a list of speeches and a discussion on preparation and delivery. The 
speeches selected for analysis were “A Call to Arms”; “Campaign Speech at 
Hillsboro When Campaigning for Governor’; “Christian Patriots in a Chaotic 
World.” 
1T378.764/L374. Bio., Pol., goth C. 


LAVENDER, Mary Atice — M.A., 1950 [324] 


Social Conditions in Houston and Harris County, 1869-1872. 269 pp. 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Eight chapters deal with the following topics: introduction; the people 

of Houston—their occupations, businesses, manufactures; problems of civic im- 

provement and health; clubs, literature, theatre, music; entertainment, social 

gatherings, the State Fair; education; religion and charity; law and order; the 

Negroes. 

Soc. His., Amus., Ed., Rel., N. 


w 
Laxson, Homer Ciayton — M.B.A., 1951 [325] 
Growth and Development of Coryell County, Texas, From 1850-1950. 
108 pp. 


Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) orientation map of Coryell County with general drainage flow and 
principal streams; (2) orientation map of Coryell County showing system of all- 
weather roads and the United States military area. 
Tables: creation of new counties in Texas, 1837-1874; number of slaveholders 


ig 
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and slaves in Coryell County in 1860; Negro population in Coryell County in 
years 1860-1940; population of Coryell County and Gatesville, 1853-1950; foreign- 
born white by country of birth in Coryell County, 1900-1940; production of 
principal crops in Coryell County, 1860-1945; number of livestock in Coryell 
County, 1860-1945; number and size of farms in Coryell County, 1860-1940. 
Contents: Discussed are such topics as significant events in county development 
—James Coryell, Fort Gates; population studies—first census for Coryell County, 
growth of county population; agriculture—principal grain crops, livestock, rise 
and decline of cotton. 

Co. His., Bio., Agri., 1gthC., gothC., Soc. His., N. 


LEAcH, — Ph.D., 1948 [326] 
The Establishment of the Texas Tradition. The Origin of a Sectional 

American Character Type Before 1860. 

Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
Illustrations: Crockett at the Alamo; Texas Rangers breaking open the houses 
at the battle of Monterrey; Houston’s address to his army; Captain Samuel H. 
Walker. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: In addition to an introduction the dissertation is divided into three 
sections. Section One covers American localism in the middle period; Section 
Two discusses the Texan tradition; Section Three covers the influence of travelers 
on the Texan tradition, the influence of almanacs on the Texan tradition, the 
influence of the stage on the Texan tradition, and the influence of fiction on the 
Texan tradition. 
Soc. Mov., Soc. His., 19th C. 


Leg, Ira B. — M.A., June, 1931 [327] 
Development of the Railroad Industry in Texas. 75 pp. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: companies receiving lands under the various land acts and number of 
acres received; reduction of capitalization per mile under operation of the 
stock and bond law. 
Contents: Eleven chapters discuss introduction; early means of transportation, 
beginning of railroad building in Texas; early railroads of Texas; era of railroad 
building; growth of principal railway systems; public aid to railroad construction; 
pools and agreements; railway legislation; the Railroad Commission. 
R.R., Indus., Trans., Soc. His., Leg., 19th C. 


Lee, Mary A. — M.A., 1950 [328] 
A Historical Survey of the American Smelting and Refining Company 
in El Paso, 1887-1950. ix+-155 pp. 
Texas Western College, El Paso, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: El Paso, 1886; Juan Hart; El Paso Fire Department, 1896; Smelter, 
1889; Smelter Arriba; Smelter Abajo; Recreation Hall. 
Maps: none 
Tables: superintendents and managers, 1887-1903; management personnel, El 
Paso Plant under ASARCO; annual average metal prices, 1897-1948; copper 
and lead prices, 1897-1948; copper and lead prices, 1914-1919; report to the 
stockholders, ASARCO, 1923-1947; copper and lead profits and taxes, 1945-1948. 
Contents: Chapters include material on the founding of the smelter and its 
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founder, Robert S. Towne; construction and operation of the smelter under 
Kansas City Consolidated, 1887-1899; the formation of American Smelting and 
Refining Company—ASARCO (period of consolidation, AS&R, the Guggenheims 
visit the El Paso plant); the smelter community, with information on the store, 
the church, the school, and the hospital; the fire of 1901 and rebuilding the smelter; 
effects of World War I on the smelter; the buyers’ strike of 1921 and the effects 
of the 1929 panic; and concluding chapters covering the period of 1930-1950, with 
an additional chapter on the smelting processes. Most of the material is based 
on personal interviews. 

66. Soc. His., Loc., igthC., zgothC. 


LEonARD, Murray J. — M.A., August, 1952 [329] 


History of the Oil Industry of Electra. iv-+-105 pp. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: average price of Electra crude, 1911-1922; average daily production in 
the Electra Field as reported on February 3, 1922; average daily production as 
reported on May 8, 1922; average daily production as reported on September 5, 
1922; average daily production in barrels for 1920 in the Electra Field; average 
daily production in barrels for 1921 in the Electra Field; yearly production 
through 1930 in the Electra Field; drilling cost of wells, Electra Field, 1922; oil 
production in the Electra area, 1931-1943—Electra pool; oil production in the 
Electra area, 1931-1943—Sunshine Hill pool; accumulated production of Wichita 
County to 1943; oil production of the Electra area, 1948; oil production in the 
Electra area, 1949; natural gasoline production in the Electra area, 1948; natural 
gasoline production in the Electra area, 1949; refineries in North Texas District, 
1948; refineries in North Texas District, 1949; development completion by the 
wells in the Electra area, 1950; production and reserves of the giant fields in the 
Electra area (thousands of barrels); crude prices and gravity schedule of oil in 
West Texas, October 26, 1950; drilling cost of wells, Electra Field; over-all cost 
sheet of oil company; superintendents and enrollment of Electra Public Schools, 
1912-1951; population of Electra, 1900-1950. 
Contents: Four chapters discuss Electra before 1911; oil is discovered; Electra 
after the great discovery; Electra after 1930. 


Indus., Soc. His., Loc., goth C. 


Lewis, Victor TRUMAN — M.A., June, 1940 [330] 


Texas and the Nation, 1845-1860. ix+120 pp. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: ‘Texas boundary after Compromise of 1850. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Presents the relationship of Texas and the United States between 
1845-1860. Chapter I traces the history of the annexation of Texas—annexation 
question, Tyler and Texas; annexation question in the presidential campaign, 
annexation in reference to England and France, Mexico, and the consequences. 
Chapter II discusses Mexican War—causes of the Mexican War, Texas volunteers, 
work of the Rangers, battle of Monterrey, battle of Buena Vista. Chapter LI 
tells of the adjustment of the western boundary of Texas—Texas’ claim to New 
Mexico territory, boundary question at the time of annexation, difficulties leading 
to Mexican War, occupation of New Mexico by the United States, Texas move- 
ment to establish jurisdiction in New Mexico, congressional action on the 
boundary, the Pearce Bill, boundary surveyed. Chapter IV describes the financial 
relations from 1845-1860—public debt, Compromise of 1850, payment to creditors, 
results of indebtedness. Chapter V gives the federal Indian policy in Texas, 
1845-1860—tribes and types of Indians in Texas, the Indian policies of the 
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presidents, federal control, obligations of the state and federal governments, the 
land problem, Indian raids, protective measures, the federal troops in ‘Texas, 
Rangers on the frontier, reservation system. 

1T378.764/Ea7. No. 100. Annex., Bnd., Mex., Mil., Rep., Pol., Sp., Tex. Rang. 


Lewis, WiLLARD A. — M.A., May, 1928 [331] 


Indian Reservations in Texas, 1854-1859. vii+-116 pp. 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: the frontier counties, 1854-1859. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Seven chapters discuss Indian relations in Texas to 1854; a demand 
for a change; inauguration of the new system; life on the reservation; the reserva- 
tion Indians warned; movements of the settlers against the Indians; the removal 
of the Indians. 
Loc., Ind., 19th C. 
Li, Minc-Dyu — M.A., August, 1949 [332] 
An Introduction to the Study of the History of the Methodist 
Churches in El Paso, Texas. 147 pp. 
Texas Western College, El Paso, Texas 
Illustrations: Trinity Methodist Church; Highland Park Methodist Church; 
Asbury Methodist Church; Fort Boulevard Methodist Church; Grace Methodist 
Church; St. Mark’s Methodist Church; First Methodist Church; Orchard Park 
Methodist Church. 
Maps: a map showing the location of Methodist churches in El Paso, Texas, 
1881-1949. 
Tables: church memberships, including memberships in intrachurch organizations. 
Contents: The most complete coverage is for Trinity Methodist Church, which 
is the largest of the group. Each section includes a brief history of the founding 
of the church and records something of its growth. The list includes all churches 
pictured. This work is incomplete primarily because of the lack of data from the 
church files themselves. 
45. Rel., Ed., Soc. His., 19th C., 


LINDHOLM, THELMA PuGH — M.A., August, 1952 [333] 


The History of Oakville, Live Oak County, Texas. ii+-92 pp. 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, ‘Texas 


Illustrations: the charter oak; grave of J. T. James; stone commemorating town 
of Oakville; pioneer women at county fair, 1910; pioneer men at fair in Oakville, 
1910; Indian arrowheads and pottery found on C. A. Pugh place; E. O. Wimmer’s 
honey shop; Oakville cash grocery; remains of Otto Wimmer’s store; the Eagle 
house; the second school in Oakville; the last Confederates of Live Oak County 
(F. G. Crawford, Armstrong, Snell); third school of Oakville, 1950; homemaker’s 
cottage, later used as teacherage; Baptist Church, Methodist Church not in use, 
1950; Oakville post office; oak tree under which Catholic mass was said; grave 
of David Reed Gamble, 1874; second and last courthouse of Oakville; old Oakville 
jail, now a home. 

Maps: Oakville. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Nine chapters cover the following topics: early background—Spanish 
attempts at colonization, Irish settlement, organization of Live Oak County, 
selection and development of site, 1856, selection of Oakville as capital, 1856, 
construction of courthouse and jail; social life, 1890 period; Indians and the 
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law, 1870-1890; communications—mail service, newspapers, telephone; freighting 
and railroads; businesses and professions; schools and churches; scrapbook (mis- 
cellaneous anecdotes covering period from 1856 to about 1912); lengthy ap- 
pendix showing church records, minutes, deeds, school records. 


Co. His., Col., Soc. His., News., Trans. 


LitrLe, Marcaret — M.A., July, 1940 [334] 


The Salt War. vii+-62 pp. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters present the Salt War of 1877. Chapter I gives the back- 
ground—geography of the area surrounding FE] Paso, the people of the area, 
the settlements, the Salt Lakes, attitude of the Mexican settlers toward laws of 
the United States. Chapters II and III describe the trouble which arose when a 
few people underook to acquire legal possession of the Salt Lakes—formation 
of a company to secure monopoly of salt, “Jett Certificate,” the Salt Ring, the 
anti-Salt Ring, Charles H. Howard gains control of the Salt Lakes, Louis Cardis 
shot, mob takes over. Chapter IV tells of the riot at San Elizario—mob shoots 
Howard, attack on the Rangers. Chapter V relates the outcome of the rioting— 
Lieutenant Tays resigns—United States Cavalry arrives, end of the Salt War, 
investigation held by Texas congressmen—establishment of a garrison at El Paso 
recommended. Information included on Chico Barajo, leader of the mob who 
laid siege to the Rangers, and on Major John B. Jones, Texas Ranger who kept 
down violence. 
1T378.764/Ea7.No.112. Fd., Mex., 19thC., Out., Tex. Rang. 


Lite, WiLLiAM E. — M.A., August, 1939 [335] 


A History of Greenville, 1846-1938. viii+-242 pp. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 
Illustrations: James Hooker, one of the first county commissioners; McQuinney 
Howell Wright, founder of Greenville; Miss Tillie Moore and Mrs. Catherine 
Oldham Arnold, the last of the original citizens of Greenville; Captain W. M. 
Arnold, oldest living citizen in Greenville; home of Dr. and Mrs. D. L. Gaillard, 
built in 1859; Captain Ples McBride; a scene on the public square during the 
period of cotton marketing, igo0-1915; the International Mill and Elevator Com- 
pany; highway leading from Greenville to Sulphur Springs; a parade in 1907 
to inaugurate the paving campaign; scene in front of the Beckham Hotel; court- 
house in 1883, courthouse in 1884; courthouse in 1928, the Federal Post Office; 
street scene of Greenville, 1939; B. D. Martin, the first mayor of Greenville; 
light and water plant; Greenville Municipal Building, 1939; Greenville Senior 
High School; Houston Elementary School, 1935, Houston Elementary School, 1938; 
Wesley College, Burleson College; Wesley Methodist Church, First Baptist Church; 
Kavanaugh Methodist Church; Greenville City Park; Texas Theater; Carnegie 
Library; Greenville Municipal Natatorium; aerial view of Greenville, 1939; an 
original plat of Greenville; a pictorial plat of Greenville, 1886. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Relates the history of Greenville from the time of its founding in 1848 
until 1938. Chapter I describes the early settlers and their hardships, the organi- 
zation of the county, and the founding of the city of Greenville. Chapter II 
discusses conditions in Greenville during the Civil War and the Reconstruction 
era. Chapter III gives the economic development of Greenville from 1876-1938— 
increase in population, stock raising, newspapers, industries, transportation and 
communication, civic improvement, the Spanish-American War, World War I. 
Chapters IV and V give the political and educational development of Greenville 
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—charters of Greenville, city ordinances, early schools, public free schools, early 
colleges, Texas Holiness University, Burleson College, Wesleyan College. Chapters 
VI and VII tell of the organization and advancements made in churches, clubs, 
and lodges. Chapter VIII describes the recreation facilities of Greenville—parks, 
theaters, Greenville Club Lake, Greenville Country Club. Information included 
on Thomas Jefferson Green, early pioneer settler for whom Greenville was 
named; Charles A. Langford, first male child born in Greenville; B. D. Martin, 
first mayor of Greenville. 

1T378.764/Ea7. No. 76. Amus., C.W., Loc., Mil. N.Tex., 2othC. 


LocknartT, BERNICE — M.A., 1949 [336] 
Navigating Texas Rivers (1821-1900). ii+146 pp. 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The problems of navigating the Texas rivers: obstacles to navigation; 
poling and sailing craft on the Brazos; Ariel, the first steamboat; navigating 
the Colorado, Trinity, and Red rivers; ports of entry; custom houses; estimated 
volume of trade, 1834. Efforts of the Republic to encourage navigation; Colorado 
River raft; Brazos Navigation Company; Red River raft; Galveston harbor; the 
Laura, first steamboat on Buffalo Bayou; fatalities on the bayou; improvements 
in river navigation during early statehood; Sam Houston’s proposition for inland 
navigation; practical navigation to the Rio Grande; Kate Ward, the first steamer 
on the Colorado; steam navigation on the Trinity; first appropriation for river 
improvements; the Guadalupe; San Antonio; Sabine, steamboat on the Brazos. 
River improvements during the reconstruction period: Brazos Santiago and 
Point Isabel; legislature to improve Buffalo Bayou; navigating the lower Trinity; 
Galveston port; the port of Indianola; Sabine Pass improvements; improvements 
on Brazos. River navigation and railroads during the period of recovery: influence 
of railroads on river transportation; improvements on Buffalo Bayou; Aransas 
Pass Bar; canals; accidents; the Bessie, last steamer on Rio Grande; navigation 
on the upper Trinity. 
976.4/L816. Nav., Trans., 19thC., Soc. His. 


Locknart, W. E. — M.A., 1929 [337] 


The Slave Code of Texas. iii+-97 pp. 

Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: increase of slavery in Texas, 1846-1862; criminality of Negroes in the 
South; illiteracy of Negroes in the United States. 
Contents: In the introduction there is given a historical sketch of slavery. In 
Chapter I the Mexican laws concerning slavery are quoted and discussed. Chapter 
II gives the laws of the Republic of Texas relative to slavery and discusses them. 
Chapter III lists the laws passed by the state of Texas (prior to secession) regu- 
lating slavery. Chapter IV gives the laws of Texas under the Confederacy which 
regulated slavery. In Chapter V the residual social problems of the institution 
of slavery are listed. 
T378.764/L816. N., Rep., Leg., C.W., Soc. His., 19thC., St. 


Lone, JoHN A. — M.A., 1943 [338] 


A Brief History of the Development of Negro Education in Houston 
County, Texas. 26 pp. 
Sam Houston State ‘Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 


Illustrations: none 
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Maps: none 

Tables: distribution of scholastics in terms of distance from school; conditions 
affecting daily attendance; distribution of Negro teachers of Houston County 
according to college attended; college training and degrees received by Negro 
teachers in Houston County; teaching experience of the one hundred twenty-five 
Negro public school teachers in Houston County; salaries paid to the Negro 
public school teachers in Houston County, 1942. 

Contents: Seven chapters discuss the following: the problem and its setting; 
brief history of Houston County; organization and administration of Houston 
County public schools for Negroes; the availability of the school to the scholastics; 
teaching personnel; an analysis of the curricula of the public schools for Negroes; 
recommendations for further development. 


$1943. N., Ed., Co. His., Soc. His., 19th C., goth C. 


* 
Love, CHRISTENE Moore — M.A., 1940 [339] 


The Spanish Missions of Texas. 78 pp. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Three chapters discuss the historical background of the mission era 
in Texas history and describe the Spanish missions of Texas. ‘““The development of 
this thesis will reveal the activities of the Spanish government in acquiring and 
holding Texas. This achievement was effected largely by means of missions as an 
instrument of colonial policy. The account, which is necessarily condensed, is 
chronological in arrangement. It covers the mission era in Texas and lists each 
mission, with a detailed description so far as information is available.” 
Si940. Miss., Sp., S.Tex., Reg. His., Ind., Rel., 18th C. 


LoveLL, S. J. — M.A., August, 1939 [340] 


Educational History of Castro County. iv+-73 pp. 
West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) original common school districts; (2) district changes between 
1910 and 1920; (g) school districts of the county, 1938. 

Tables: rise in average annual special tax rate for Castro County schools, 
1908-1939; certificates registered in Castro County, 1906-1915; a percentage com- 
parison of certificates recorded in Castro County with those of certain other 
counties; common school districts of Castro County, population, area, valuation, 
1908; public school buildings of Castro County; independent districts, pupils, 
areas, bonded indebtedness, valuation, 1938; district school bonds of Castro County 
to 1939; certificates recorded in Castro County, 1916-1939; classification of schools 
of Castro County by the County Board as to grades taught; consolidated districts 
in Castro County; annual scholastic population of Castro County; special tax 
rate on the one hundred dollars valuation for the schools of Castro County, 
190$-1939- 

Contents: Five chapters show the development and growth of education in 
Castro County, Texas, from its beginning to the year 1939, and show the points 
of strength and weakness in the county school systems within Castro County 
as taken from the records of the county; organization of Castro County; original 
school districts; school development, 1900-1915; organization of the nineteen 
common school districts; school development, 1915-1939; district changes; building 
and curriculum changes; cost of education. 

r370/W52Lo. Co. His., Ed., goth C. 
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Lowe, Harten — M.A., August, 1950 [341] 


A Short History of Denison, 1873-1900. v-+-85 pp. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Presents a short sketch of the city of Denison—early settlements in 
Grayson County—the coming of the railroad, Town Company Auction of 1872, 
description of Denison, 1872. Chapter II deals with the city officials and the 
governments—first officials, hospital maintained, early elections, the coming of 
the gas company. Chapter III tells of education in early days of Denison— 
description of the first school, colored school, obtain the Peabody Fund, private 
schools. Chapter IV describes the industrial developments—Hanna, Owens Com- 
pany, Lone Star Flouring Mills, Texas and Atlantic Refrigerator Car Company, The 
Denison Steam Cotton Compress, Denison Cotton Company, Gate City Hosiery 
Mills. Chapter V gives a picture of Denison in 1900—city government, schools, 
churches, fraternal societies, cultural organizations, amusement. Information in- 
cluded on the following: Louis Lebrecht, early mayor; T. L. Rankin, early 
businessman; Justin Raynal, advocator of free education. 
T378.764/Ea7. No. 438. Ed., N.Tex., Soc. His., goth C. 


Lowrey, Firora — M.A., 1945 [342] 


Peter Ellis Bean, a Typical Filibuster of Early Texas History. 101 pp. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 

Illustrations: Peter Ellis Bean; photostat of signature and rubric of Bean; 

photostat of account of the Lieutenant Commander at Nacogdoches for feeding 

seventeen Americans and seven Spanish prisoners, companions of Nolan, to the 

Governor of the Province, December 1, 1801; old stone fort, Nacogdoches; tomb- 

stone of Candace Midkiff Bean. 

Maps: (1) 1835 map of Texas with part of adjoining states; (2) 1822 map of 

Texas; (3) old map of Texas showing Bexar as capital. 

Tables: none 

Contents: ‘Thesis deals with Anglo-American westward movement and conflict 

of civilizations; soldier of fortune—early life of Bean and his meeting with Philip 

Nolan, Bean's dealings with the Indians; soldier in fact—meeting of Bean and 

Laffite; citizen Peter Ellis Bean—offer of services to the Mexican government, 

work as Indian agent at Nacogdoches between 1826-1835; Bean the enigma— 

his position with Mexico and Texas; Bean the man; appendix gives extracts from 

Nacogdoches archives. 

Bio., Fil., Exped., Sp., 1gthC., Ind. 


Lowry, Morris Catiicorr — M.A., August, 1951 [343] 


A Background of Seventh-Day Adventism and Its Early Development 
in ‘Texas. 169 pp. 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Six chapters discuss heralds of the Second Advent; Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists and some of their important beliefs; development of organization 
among Seventh-day Adventists; Kilgore and early work of Seventh-day Adventists 
in Texas; additional work of Seventh-day Adventists in Texas; early educational 
work of Seventh-day Adventists in Texas. 
Rel., Ed., Soc. His. 
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LupEMAN, MayMeE Caro — M.A., August, 1938 [344] 


The Land Phase of the Colonization of the Spade Ranch. 109 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: last round-up on North Spade; I. L. Ellwood; W. L. Ellwood; 
topography and productivity of a portion of Spade Ranch land. 
Maps: none 
Tables: table of land sales; graph of land sales; graph of land values; table 
showing sections of country from which purchasers came; scale of rate of tracts 
of land sold. 
Contents: Chapters I and II discuss briefly the origin of the ranch and the 
period of cattle raising. Chapter III traces colonization through its various 
stages with brief discussion of influence of W. L. Ellwood in breaking up the 
263,000-acre ranch. Chapter IV describes in detail technique of sales procedure, 
etc. Chapter V gives brief physical description of present status of ranch listing 
railroads, highways, schools, etc. Brief biographical sketches of I. L. Ellwood, 
W. L. Ellwood, E. P. Ellwood, W. T. Carpenter, D. N. Arnett, and O. F. Jones. 
A lengthy appendix gives full list of original purchasers together with chronological 
table of sales and sample of contract. 
AC805.T3/1939 No. 34. Agri., Col., Land, Loc., Ranch., W. Tex. 

LuMPKINS, JOSEPHINE — Ph.D., June, 1941 [345] 
Antislavery Opposition to the Annexation of Texas, with Special Ref- 

erence to John Quincy Adams. iii+-436 pp. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Ten chapters deal with the following topics: Texas and westward 
expansion; colonization and revolution; the effort to prevent annexation; organ- 
ized antislavery opposition; political expression of anti-Texas sentiment; slavery 
as a motive force in annexation; England and ‘Texas; reannexation of Texas; 
Adams and the acquisition of Texas; “extending the area of freedom.” 
4892/F1ig. Annex., Bio., Col., Pol., Slavery. 

Ww 

LuMspDEN, JERRY A. — M.S., August, 1949 [346] 
Development of Texas Minerals Other Than Petroleum and Sulphur. 


1v-+-73 

North ‘Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The data for this study were gathered from publications of the 
University of Texas, Texas Almanac, newspapers, magazines, and interviews with 
officials of companies who were actively developing our mineral resources in 1949. 
The study treats the development of Texas minerals in five chapters. The first 
chapter gives something of the early development, location, quantity, and value 
of Texas minerals. Chapter two discusses the development of the more im- 
portant metallic minerals of the state that have been produced on a commercial 
scale. The third chapter traces the development of the nonmetallic minerals 
of the state. Chapter four discusses the influence of World War II on the 
development of the iron ore industry within the state. Reasons for government 
assistance in initiating Texas iron ore industry are also discussed in this division. 
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The final chapter discusses the probable future development of the vast 
mineral resources of the state. 


379N81/No. 1778. Soc. His., Indus., igthC., goth C. 


Lunpy, JAMEs Harwoop — M.A., August, 1941 [347] 


The History of Jeff Davis County. vii+136 pp. 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
Illustrations: old Fort Davis today; plan of Fort Davis, Texas. 
Maps: (1) western portion of Major Emory’s map; (2) Texas, 1854. 
Tables: livestock production; livestock movement through Valentine, 1933-1940; 
crop production and value for Jeff Davis County, 1919 and 1929; two points of 
heaviest rainfall in the Big Bend section of Texas; temperature range at Fort Davis, 
Texas; daily weather record of Valentine, 1939 and 1940; two-year temperature 
record at Valentine; approximate distance along overland mail route from San 
Antonio to El Paso; county officers of Presidio County, 1875-1887; county officers 
of Jeff Davis County, 1887-1940; dates important to the Big Bend and adjacent 
territory. 
Contents: Six chapters include the Narvdez Expedition and Cabeza de Vaca; 
Espejo; Indians; Musquiz Raid; the founding of Fort Davis, its abandonment 
during the Civil War, and its reoccupation; early settlers; organization of Jeff 
Davis County; the geography and resources of Jeff Davis County; climate; 
natural physical features; water sources and principal valleys; principal indus- 
tries; flora and fauna; cultural resources; historic backgrounds, establishment, and 
activities of old Fort Davis; maintaining health and morale of the troops; trans- 
fer to the Confederacy; Indian hostilities during the Civil War period; return 
of federal troops; social and cultural institutions; schools; newspapers; Bloys 
Camp Meeting; McDonald Observatory; Colonel Grierson; Victorio, Apache chief; 
Nicholas, Apache chief. Included in the appendix are stories of the early days 
in the Trans-Pecos area. 


976.4/Lg72h. Co. His., Soc. His., C.W., Ind., 19th C., goth C. 


Lyncu, Howarp W. — M.A., December, 1952 [348] 
The Attitude of the United States Towards Texas, 1803-1845. iii+-112 


University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters cover the following topics: the period from the Louisiana 
Purchase to the Spanish Treaty, 1803-1819; from the Spanish treaty to Andrew 
Jackson’s administration, 1819-1829; from 1829 to the Texas Revolution; from 
the Revolution to recognition, 1835-1837; from recognition to annexation, 1837- 
1845. 
Dip., Annex., Rep., Rev. 


[to be continued] 


Affairs of the Assoctation 


HE Fifty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Texas State His- 
| torical Association was held on April 30 and May 1, 1954, 


at the Driskill Hotel. The program was as follows: 


Fripay, APRIL 30 
9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
Ep Owen, presiding 
James Evetts HALEY 
Observations on Horses Across Seventy-Five Years... ...LEE SIMMONS 


12 M. LUNCHEON Crystal Ballroom 
ARCHIBALD R. Lewis, presiding 
The Cowboy in His Home State .......... CiirForD P. WESTERMEIER 


2:00 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING ~—= Maximilian Room 
CLAUDE ELLIOTT, presiding 
Presentation of Award of Merit................ VIRGINIA GAMBRELL 
THE JosEPH P. AUCTION OF TEXANA 
GerorcE P. presiding 
Auctioneers: JAMES D. CARTER, SEYMOUR V. CONNoR, WILLIAM C. Poot, 
Davip VIGNEss, GARLAND BAyYLiss, BEDFORD HADLEY 


7:30 P.M. DINNER Crystal Ballroom 
CLAubDE ELLiott, presiding 
Horsemen Are Brothers...... Epwarp LAROCQUE TINKER 
SATURDAY, May 1 
9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
MERLE Mears Duncan, presiding 
The Cattle Industry During the Republic................ Jor SMYER 
William Carey Crane and Texas Education...... E. Bruce THOMPSON 
Highlights in the History of Texas Education.......... J. W. Epcar 
12 M. LUNCHEON Crystal Ballroom 


WALTER Prescott WEBB, presiding 
The Program of the Texas Historical 


2:00 P.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
PHI ALPHA THETA 
EmMIE CRADDOCK, presiding 
Establishment of the Capital at Austin........ Betty Brooke EAKLE 
Sidelights on the Career of Charles A. Culberson... RopErT WAGNER 
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GENERAL EXHIBITS 


Selection of prints of horses from the collection 

of Edward Larocque Tinker Driskill Hotel 
Materials on horses and horsemen from the Latin American 

Collection, the Barker Texas History Center, and 

the Mirabeau B. Lamar Library University of Texas 


ANNUAL JUNIOR HISTORIAN MEETING 


DorMAN H. Winrrey, General Chairman 
SATURDAY, May 1 
The University of Texas 
9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Batts Hall Auditorium 
Beta Peproza, Jefferson High School, El Paso, presiding 
El Paso and the Revolutions of Northern Mexico. . FRANK VALENZUELA 
Jefferson High School, El Paso 


Lamar High School, Houston 

McCamey High School, McCamey 
Green DeWitt-Arneckeville School, Cuero 
DARLENE HAECKER 
Erskine Junior High School, Seguin 

Albany Public Schools. ................... Nancy HELEN HEMPHILL 
Albany High School, Albany 

The Cowboy’s Horse......... Janiss MANcuM, read by Etsiz HAMLIN 
Edinburg High School, Edinburg 

Howarp HuGHEs 
Stephen F. Austin High School, Austin 
KarEN CLoup 
Boling High School, Boling 

The Growth of the Highland Park School System........ Jupy Noster 
Highland Park High School, Dallas 

The Massacre Parker's Fort............. Tuomas W. WHALEY, Jr. 
Allen Military Academy, Bryan 

The Chinese Colony in San Antonio.................. Kenny Woo 


Brackenridge High School, San Antonio 
Tour of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center 


The University of Texas 
12 M. LUNCHEON Main Lounge, Texas Union 
Davin SHapiro, Stephen F. Austin High School, Austin, presiding 


“IT Ride An Ole’ Paint” 


San Antonio 
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Announcement of the Leslie Waggener Memorial Awards 
of the 1954 Junior Historian Writing Contest and 


the 1954 Chapter Awards.............. PRroFEssoR LANIER Cox 
The University of Texas 


2:00 P.M. JUNIOR HISTORIAN TOUR OF AUSTIN 


The decoration at the head table for the Junior Historian 
luncheon was a replica of La Bahia Mission lent by the Honorable 
Bascom Giles, Commissioner of the General Land Office, and Mrs. 
Giles. Surprise book awards, courtesy of the University of ‘Texas 
Press, were given to Junior Historians during the luncheon. 

A tour of points of historical interest in Austin was made by 
visiting Junior Historians. Members of the Stephen F. Austin 
High School Junior Historian chapter of Austin, sponsored by 
Samuel B. Hamlett, served as guides for the tour. 

At the Friday afternoon business meeting, the following officers 
of the Association were elected for the year 1954-1955: 
President: Claude Elliott 
Vice-Presidents: Paul Adams, Ralph Steen, Merle (Mrs. J. 

Bruce) Duncan, and Fred R. Cotten 
Executive Council: (Fellows) Eugene C. Barker 
(Members) David M. Warren 
Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer: Mrs. Coral H. Tullis 

Claude Elliott, of San Marcos, who was elected president for 
a second term, has been a member of the executive council of 
the Association since 1939, a vice-president from 1946 to 1953, 
and president since 1953. An authority on Reconstruction in 
Texas, he is professor of history and graduate dean at Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College and the author of Leathercoat: Life 
History of a Texas Patriot, the life of James W. Throckmorton. 

Re-elected vice-presidents were Paul Adams, businessman and 
Texana collector of San Antonio; Ralph Steen, professor of his- 
tory at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, who 
is well known as the author of several standard histories; Merle 
(Mrs. J. Bruce) Duncan, of Waco, at one time professor of his- 
tory at Baylor University; Fred R. Cotten, Parker County his- 
torian, businessman, and Texana collector of Weatherford. 

Eugene C. Barker, professor emeritus at the University of 
‘Texas, whose name is synonymous with Texas history, was elected 
fellows representative on the executive council. David M. War- 
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ren, regent of the University of Texas and newspaper publisher 
of Panhandle, was re-elected members representative on the ex- 
ecutive council. 

Mrs. Coral H. Tullis, whose constructive contributions to the 
Association are incalculable, was re-elected corresponding secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Ernest Wallace, professor of history at Texas Technological Col- 
lege; Seymour V. Connor, state archivist; Bishop Lawrence J. 
FitzSimon, of Amarillo; and Wayne Gard, of Dallas, were elected 
fellows of the Association. 

On behalf of the American Association of State and Local His- 
tory, in recognition of the outstanding achievement of the Texas 
State Historical Association in the publication of The Handbook 
of Texas, Mrs. Herbert Gambrell, chairman of the awards com- 
mittee, presented the Association an Award of Merit. 

Two generous gifts were made to the Association by Mrs. I. B. 
McFarland of Houston and Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Magruder 
of San Antonio. Details of these gifts will appear in the Texas 
Collection section of the October Quarterly. 

Fred R. Cotten, vice-president of the Association, presented the 
following resolution, which was adopted: 


WHEREAS, recent surveys—such as that of 7,000 Freshmen students in 
36 American colleges and universities taken by the New York Times 
—discloses a woeful lack of knowledge of American History, showing 
that 

(a) A large majority of our college students are unable to “iden- 
tify such names as Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson, or Theodore Roosevelt,” and 

(b) That only 6% could name the original 13 colonies, and 

(c) That hundreds of those interrogated thought that Walt Whit- 
man was either a missionary in the Far East or an orchestra leader 
on the Atlantic seaboard, and, of genuine significance, 

(d) That the group was “only slightly acquainted” with the Bill of 
Rights and the Constitution, and even so, 

(e) That only 12% were studying American History in college 
while 82% of the colleges were not requiring the study, and 

Whereas, the tragic incidents of the present seem to prove that 
a broad knowledge of our historical background is not only the mark 
of a well-educated man capable of taking his place in the world 
today, but is essential to an understanding of, an appreciation of, and 
the perpetuity of our liberty and the American way of life, and 

WHEREAS, many states require by law courses in American History 
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as prerequisites for all degrees in state-supported colleges and uni- 
versities, and 

WuerEAs, such institutions as the University of Texas now require 
a like course for all degrees in all its branches: 

THEREFORE, BE IT REsOLvED, that the Texas State Historical 
Association recommends to the Legislature of Texas the passage of 
a law requiring a course in Texas history of all senior high school 
students, and at least one course in American History of all graduates 
of state-supported colleges and universities, and furthermore, 

That such a course should emphasize the American system of free 
enterprise, that inherent values of our American way of life, the 
rights and dignity of the individual, the sanctity of the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights, and the encouragement of good sound gov- 
ernment along with the guarantee of the individual of the fruits 
of his labors in keeping with his abilities. 


The 1954 book auction, named for Joseph P. Parris, Sr., of 
Austin, was most successful. Contributions were unusually gen- 
erous this year, and, as time permitted, bidding was active and 
profitable for the Association, the income amounting to $781.50. 
Among the choice items sold, an original pen and ink drawing 
by H. D. Bugbee brought $55. The auction was again directed 
by High Sheriff George P. Isbell, who was assisted by four of his 
associates from last year’s auction and two newcomers. The sea- 
soned auctioneers were James D. Carter, who is a doctoral student 
at the University of Texas; Seymour V. Connor, state archivist; 
William C, Pool, member of the history department of Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College; and David Vigness, of the history 
department at Schreiner Institute. Garland Bayliss and Bedford 
Hadley, graduate students in history at the University, were the 
newcomers. 

To the contributors and those persons who worked on the auc- 
tion, the Association extends its sincere appreciation. The follow- 
ing list is believed to be complete, but, if any contributor’s name 
has been omitted, please notify the office. 

The following persons contributed to the book auction. 


Louis Lenz Gene Hollon 

Lee Simmons Fritz A. Toepperwein 
C. Richard King J. C. Dykes 

Thomas W. Streeter Malcolm D. McLean 

Houston Public Library J. Marvin Hunter, Sr. 
J. W. Saxon A. J. Stevens 

Paul Adams Ed Bartholomew 


R. H. Porter Dan Ferguson 
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F. M. Aschbacher 
Miss Frances Donecker 
Fred R. Cotten 
Mrs. Sarah C. Gross 
W. M. Morrison 
George P. Isbell 

P. I. Nixon 

Rice Institute 
Claude Elliott 

W. R. Hogan 

Mrs. Howell Ward 


Mrs. Elizabeth Ann McMurray 
H. M. Henderson 

Ted Dealey 

C. F. Schmidt 

Roger N. Conger 
Mrs. W. Henry Miller 
Eugene C. Barker 
Mrs. J. F. Lentz 

Mrs. I. B. McFarland 
Frank Dugan 

Mrs. Oscie B. Saint 


Miss Winnie Allen Dan Kilgore 

Oscar Haas Anton J. Frank 

W. P. Webb L. F. Sheffy 

Nancy Taylor Mrs. Walter Timon 
H. B. Carroll Tyrrell Public Library 
L. W. Kemp Wayne Gard 


San Jacinto Museum of History 


The Naylor Company 
Mrs. Rena M. Green 


Lyndon B. Johnson 


The auditor’s comments and abridgment of the Treasurer’s 
report follow. The complete report was checked and approved 
by the executive council. 


FRANK D. GRAYDON 
Certified Public Accountant 
March 31, 1954 
To the Executive Council 
Texas State Historical Association 


Gentlemen: 


I have made an examination of the accounts of the Texas State 
Historical Association for the year ended March 1, 1954, and submit 
herewith my report consisting of comments and the described ex- 
hibits as listed in the table of contents. My examination was directed 
primarily to the verification of the financial condition of the asso- 
ciation as of March 1, 1954. In connection therewith, I examined 
or tested the accounting records and supporting evidence in a man- 
ner and to the extent I deemed appropriate. Other needed informa- 
tion was obtained from the officers of the association. My examina- 
tion was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing stand- 
ards and included all procedures which I considered necessary under 
the circumstances. 

In my opinion, based upon my examination and subject to the 
comments of this report, the accompanying balance sheet and related 
statements of operations present fairly the position of the Texas 
State Historical Association as of March 1, 1954, and the results of 
its operations for the fiscal year then ended, in conformity with 
generally accepted accounting principles for nonprofit institutions 
applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 
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BALANCE SHEET COMMENTS 


Cash—$32,724.47 

The cash balances per books were reconciled with the cash balances 
as reported by the banks for all funds as of March 1, 1954. In addi- 
tion, the total receipts per books were reconciled with the total 
deposits per bank and the total disbursements per books were 
reconciled with the total checks clearing the banks for all funds 
for the year ended March 1, 1954. The comparative cash position 
as of March 1 of this year and last year is set forth in Exhibit 3. 
The details supporting the March 1, 1954, balances are shown in 
the several statements of Receipts and Disbursements (Exhibits 
4 through 11). 


Receivables—$1,276.65, 
The receivables, classified by source of revenue, are detailed in 

Exhibit 12. They are divided into the following two groups: 

Accounts Receivable .......... $1,171.65 

It is believed that the majority of the receivables are collectible. 
In view of the type of receivables involved it is not considered neces- 
sary that they be confirmed by circularization. 


Investments—$68,727.50 

A detailed analysis of the investments in United States Savings 
Bonds is presented in Exhibit 11. Twenty-five, Series K, $1,000, 
Government Bonds were purchased during the current year by the 
Publications Fund. No bonds were redeemed. The bonds were veri- 
fied by direct examination of the securities in the vault of the Austin 
National Bank. The bonds are valued at “current redemption value,” 
including accrued interest. 


Inventory of Books 
The inventory of books available for sale includes the following 
items: 


Number of 
Title Copies 
The Handbook of Texas (sets) ......... 3.529 
Judge Robert McAlpin Williamson: 

Texas’ Three-Legged Willie........... 295 
Check List of Texas Imprints........... 710 
Ente of Stephen: F. Austin... 1,601 
Cumulative Index: 

Migration into East Texas: 

History of Western Falls County........ 630 
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The number of copies on hand was taken from an inventory 
listing obtained from offices of the Association. 

The accounting for sales of books is on a cash basis in which 
revenues are recognized when the books are sold. The selling price 
of the various books ranges from $2.00 to $30.00. The inventory of 
books is carried as a memorandum with no dollar valuation. The 
cost of books published and in the process of publication is shown 
in the reduction of the resources of the Publications Fund (Exhibit 
g)- The asset represented by the books is not shown in the balance 
and is not reflected in the total net worth of the Association. 


Liabilities—$75.00 

The liabilities, classified by type of expenditure, are set out in 
Exhibit 13. The accrued salary was paid in March, 1954. 
Net Worth—$102,653.62 


The Net Worth of the Association is detailed in Exhibit 2. It 
is summarized as follows: 


Balance Maren 4, $108,547.52 
Balance March 1, 1954. $102,653.62 


COMMENTS ON OPERATIONS 


The receipts and disbursements for all funds are shown in Exhibit 
4. The details of receipts and disbursements by funds are presented 
in the following Exhibits: 


Title of Fund Exhibit Number 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial Fund.......... 8 


As was mentioned in the comments regarding “Inventory of Books” 
the costs of books published as well as those in process of publication 
are recorded as disbursements of the Publication Fund. The recovery 
of the resources of that fund is dependent on the realization of 
revenues from the sales of the books. Following the basis of account- 
ing used, the investment in books is not shown in a dollar amount 
but is carried as a memorandum record. 

The cash basis of accounting is followed in which receipts are 
considered revenue when collected in cash and expenditures are 
recognized when disbursed in cash. Neither the receivables nor the 
payables are reflected in the operating statements. The procedure 
is consistent with that followed in preceding years and is considered 
adequate under the circumstances. 
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Trust AND AGENCY FUNDS ADMINISTERED BY THE 
Texas STATE HIsToRICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Association is charged with administration of certain funds 
created to finance designated research projects. These funds do not 
represent assets of the Association and therefore are excluded from 
the financial statements of the Association. They are presented sep- 
arately in Exhibit 14. 

The receipts of these agency funds consist of special gifts for 
research and sales of publications. Disbursements are made for re- 
search (under the terms of the various grants) and for the expenses 
of the publications. The equities in each fund include unexpended 
cash balances. These balances were reconciled with the cash _bal- 
ances as reported by the banks for all funds as of March 1, 1954. 

In the Post Fund, the sales of the book ‘Post City” have not 
as yet covered the publication costs; hence the credit balance in 
the Cash account. This item does not represent a bank overdraft, 
inasmuch as the Post Fund shares a joint account with the Publica- 
tion Fund. As of the first of March there were 682 copies of the 
book “Post City” on hand and included in the inventory count. For 
the same reasons mentioned in another section of this report, this 
inventory is carried in memo only. 

The “Investment” consists of 67 shares of No-Par, General Foods 
common stock acquired by exchanging with the donor, at his request, 
a cash grant of $3,000. The market value of the stock is above cost; 
the current market value is quoted at $58.50 per share. Dividends 
on this stock investment in the amount of $177.55 were received 
during the fiscal year. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


At this point I think it appropriate to mention some of the ac- 
counting features that are more or less peculiar to Nonprofit Insti- 
tutions, or as to which emphasis may be somewhat different from 
that of commercial accounting. One of the basic principles of account- 
ing for Nonprofit Institutions is that the accounts should be classified 
in fund groups. Funds of these types are held in different capacities 
and this distinction should be recognized in the preparation of the 
financial statements. 

In accounting for Nonprofit Institutions the necessity for adhering 
strictly to the accrual basis is, however, not urgent in the case of 
such institutions as it is in the case of corporations organized for 
profit. For example, nonprofit organizations are not concerned with 
a computation of net income for federal income-tax purposes, nor 
are they concerned with the concept of surplus available for divi- 
dends. Inasmuch as the primary purpose of accounting in nonprofit 
organizations is to report on the stewardship of funds and property 
entrusted to the organization rather than to determine net profits 
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and net worth, some items of income need not be accrued and certain 
expenditures need not be prorated. Certain comments contained in 
the body of this report are based on the above stated principles of 
accounting for Nonprofit Institutions. 

The accounting records are maintained on a single entry cash 
receipts and disbursements basis. The administrative organization has 
an inherent limitation inasmuch as all book work is vested largely 
with one person. All checks for disbursements have been counter- 
signed. The records have been kept in a satisfactory manner. 

The purpose of this audit has been to report in the accompanying 
exhibits the financial condition of the Association. It has not been 
within the scope of the audit to determine if all receipts of the 
organization have been recorded or to verify that all disbursements 
have been made according to terms of the various grants or directives 
of the Association. 

I take this opportunity to express my appreciation to Mrs. Coral 
Tullis and to Dr. H. Bailey Carroll for their cooperation and assist- 
ance during this engagement. 

Very truly yours, 
/s/ FRANK D. GRAYDON 
Frank D. Graydon, C.P.A. 


Exhibit 12. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Balance Sheet 
March 1, 1954 


ASSETS 
Cash: 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial Fund 
(Hoblitzelie Foundation Grant) 681.62 
Receivables: 
Investments: 
United States Savings Bonds 
(Current Redemption Value) 
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EQUITIES 
Liabilities: 
Net Worth: 
Net Decrease this: Viscal Wear. 5,893.99 


(a) $10,228.39 of the General Fund Cash balance is in Savings and Loan Accounts. 


Exhibit 2. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Analysis of Net Worth 
Fiscal Year Ending March 1, 1954 


Balance Per Audit Report—March 1, $108,547.52 
Excess of Disbursements over Receipts: 
Decrease in Receivables: 
Increase in Investments: 
26,141.00 
Net Worth—March 1, 1954 (Exhibit 1.) $102,653.62 
*Decrease 


Exhibit 3. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Comparative Balance Sheets 
As of March 1, 1953, and March 1, 1954 


ASSETS 
March 1, March 1, Increase or 
1953 1954 Decrease* 
Cash: 
$ 15,066.75 $ 18,966.33 $ 3,899.58 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 
Receivables: 


$ 4,253.15 $ 1,276.65 $ 2,976.50* 
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Investments: 
(U.S. Savings Bonds) 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 
$ 42,586.50 $ 68,727.50 $26,141.00 
EQUITIES 
Liabilities: 


Exhibit 4. 


Texas State Historical Association 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements (Comparative) —All Funds 
Fiscal Years Ended March 1, 1953, and March 1, 1954 


FUNDS 


beginning Balances: 
General Fund 
Special Fund 
Savings Fund 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 
Memorial Fund 
Publication Fund 
Particular Purpose Fund 


1952-1953 


$13,900.96 
2,069.11 


1,005.83 
9:395-20 
374-72 


Total 


$26,836.97 


Receipts: 
General Fund 
Special Fund 
Savings Fund 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 

Memorial Fund 
Publication Fund 
Particular Purpose Fund 


$12,610.68 
914.00 


Total 


Disbursements: 
General Fund 
Special Fund 
Savings Fund 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 

Memorial Fund 
Publications Fund 


295.00 


Increase or 
1953-1954 Decrease* 
$15,066.75 $ 1,165.79 
78.51 1,990.60* 
92.06 gl 
719.42 286.41* 
36,056.21 
374-72 
$61,782.87 $34,945.90 
$15,317-43 $ 2,706.75 
914.00* 
340-49 339-58 
257.20 248.61 
12,582.10  67,360.62* 
$28,497.22 $64,979.68* 
$11,417.85 $ 27.04% 
2,904.60* 
45,842.77 1,956.26 


Total 


$57.555-62 $ 975.38* 


Ending Balances: 
General Fund 
Special Fund 


$18,966.33 3,899.58 
78.51 
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Leslie Waggener Junior Historian 


Exhibit 5. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements (Comparative) —General Fund 
Fiscal Years Ended March 1, 1953, and March 1, 1954 


ITEMS 
Increase or 
1952-1953 1953-1954 Decrease* 
Receipts 
anterest on Series G 100.00 50.00 50.00* 
Interest on Savings Account.................. 75.00 153-39 78.39 
Disbursements: 
OL $ 6,657.58 $ 6,511.20 $ 146.38* 
Printing of Junior Historian................. 1,554.88 1,555-38 .50 
Welephone ata 2.21 2.41 .20 
Excess of Receipts over Disbursement........... $ 1,165.79 $ 3,899.58 $2,733-79 
Exhibit 6. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Special Fund 
Fiscal Year Ended March 1, 1954 
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Exhibit 7. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Savings Fund 
Fiscal Year Ended March 1, 1954 
Exhibit 8. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial Fund 
Fiscal Year Ended March 1, 1954 


Exhibit 9. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Publications Fund 
Fiscal Year Ended March 1, 1954 


Receipts from Sales of Books: 
Judge Robert McAlpin Williamson: 


Disbursements: 
Handbook of ‘Texas: 
Purchase of Government Bonds—Series K..........0.606ssssseseeees 25,000.00 


"$58,093.51 
| 
| 
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Exhibit 10. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Particular Purpose Fund 
Fiscal Year Ended March 1, 1954 


Exhibit 
Texas State Historical Association 
Statement of Investments 
March 1, 1954 


Date of Serial Number Maturity Actual Accrued Current 
Purchase Numbers _ of Bonds Value Costof Interest Redemption 
of Bonds of Bonds ($1,000) (Par) Bonds to Date Value 
May Mg08644F 
1944 Mgo08648F 5 $ 5,000.00 $ 3,700.00 $ 870.00 $ 4,570.00 
August Mg35349F 
1944 Mg35350F 2 2,000.00 1,480.00 348.00 1,828.00 
June M1111401F 
1945 M1111404F 4 4,000.00 2,960.00 588.00 3,548.00 
Cctober M1460117F 
1947 M1460136F 20 20,000.00 14,800.00 1,640.00 16,440.00 
February M1460499F 
1948 Mi505501F 

M1460485F 
M1460497F 15 15,000.00 11,100.00 1,230.00 12,330.00 
Total Series “F” 46 $46,000.00 $34,040.00 $4,676.00 $38,716.00 
February M7753432G 
1951 M7753435G 4 $ 4,000.00 $ 4,000.00 $ 176.00 $ 3,824.00 
March M14543K 
1053 M14567 25 25,000.00 | 25,000.00 
Series “B’”—214% Coupon 
(Gift) 203992B Due 
6/15/69 1 1,000.00 1,000.00 187.50 1,187.50 
76 $76,000.00 $64,040.00 $5,039.50 $68,727.50 
Equities in Total Investment: 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial Fund................... 3,824.00 


Exhibit 12. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Statement of Receivables 
March 1, 1954 


Accounts Receivable—Classified by Source of Revenue: 


Southwestern Historical 53-00 
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Three-Legped Willie ...............5. 


History of Western Falls County...... 


Total Accounts Receivable........ 


Dues Receivable: 


Exhibit 13 
Texas State Historical Association 
Statement of Liabilities 
March 1, 1954 

Payables—Classified by Types: 
Exhibit 14. 
Trust and Agency Funds 
Administered by 
The Texas State Historical Association 
Deposit for 
Meeting 
Post Funds Humble Funds Expenses 
Cash Funds—Balance March 1, 1953....... $1,177.57° $240.54 
Receipts: 
Dividends on Investment................ 177-55 
Sub-total 


Cash Funds—Balance March 1, 1954..... 


Assets: 


Cash Fund—March 1, 1954..........- 


Equities: 


Reserve for Trust and Agency Funds. . 


*See p. 5 for explanation of Post Fund. 


...$ 196.02* $240.54 $100.00 
. . $2,803.98 $250.54 $100.00 
. . $2,803.98 $240.54 $100.00 


According to the register, members and guests present at the 


1954 Meeting were: 


Ed. W. Owen 

D. E. Kilgore 

Mrs. A. L. Bradford 

A. L. Bradford 

W. N. Bate 

Mrs. Ed. W. Owen 

R. Niles Graham 
William W. White 

Ella K. Daggett Stumpf 


Arthur Lefevre, Jr. 
Harriet Dickson Reynolds 
Chester F. Lay 

H. M. Henderson 

Walter R. Glick 

J. Evetts Haley 

Nita Haley 

Dr. P. I. Nixon 

Mrs. P. I. Nixon 
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George A. Caldwell 

M. L. Crimmins 

Mrs. Starkey Duncan 
T. L. Wilson 

L. W. Kemp 

Edward Hake Phillips 
Lorene Brothers 

Mrs. M. S. Winburg 
Louis Lenz 

Donald E. Everett 

Jess G. Carnes 

James M. Day 

Dora Dieterich Bonham 
Vera Lea Dugas 

Rena Maverick Green 
Eloina Bruton Roggenbrod 
Joe E. George 

Lee Simmons 

George W. Hill 

Esse Forrester O’Brien 
Mary Frances Sweeney 
Annie C. Terrill 

Mrs. Harbert Davenport 
James D. Carter 

Billie Persons 

Loretta Utterback 

S. W. Purcell 

Mrs. S. W. Purcell 

T. Lawrence White 

O. R. Bertram 

Harriett N. Leary 
Joseph Schmitz 

Mrs. Betty M. McCroskey 
Wayne Gard 

Mrs. Anthony Van Tuyl 
Coleman McCampbell 
Edward Larocque Tinker 
Walter L. Morrison 
Evetts Haley, Jr. 

Mrs. Evetts Haley, Jr. 
Seymour V. Connor 
Ann Connor 

Paul Adams 

F. T. Fields 

R. B. Blake 

Carl Hertzog 

Mrs. Carl Hertzog 
Frances Donecker 

Della Donecker 

Mrs. I. B. McFarland 
I. B. McFarland 

Mrs. Walter L. Johnson 
Donald Wood 

Ernest Baum 

Kenneth F. Neighbours 
Mrs. R. A. Pugh 


Mrs. T. E. Wiley 
Ernest Wallace 

Mrs. A. Baker Duncan, Sr. 
Mrs. Gerald W. McKenna 
L. A. McGee 

Capt. C. L. March 
Margaret Bierschwale 
Dan Ferguson 

W. E. Thompson 
David M. Warren 
Bill Garner 

Tom Whaley, Jr. 
Claude Elliott 

Mrs. Claude Elliott 
Roger N. Conger 
Herbert Gambrell 
W. J. Battle 

Mayme Evans 

Lucy Kidd Worthley 
E. W. Bailey 

Floy S. Wise 

V. G. Jackson 

Mrs. V. G. Jackson 
Jack Miles 

George P. Isbell 

Mrs. George P. Isbell 
Frank Caldwell 
David M. Vigness 
Mrs. David M. Vigness 
Paul G. Greenwood 
Claude Calhoun 

C. F. Craighead 

Joe McElhannon 

R. W. Pettway 

Ruth Hutcheson 
Vivian Davis 

Frank D. Quinn 
Hamilton Magruder 
Mrs. Hamilton Magruder 
James M. Daniel 
Homer Stephen 
Ethel Rasbury 

J. Lee Stambaugh 
Mrs. J. Lee Stambaugh 
Jack D. Rittenhouse 
Ed Bartholomew 
Mrs. Wayne Gard 
Samuel E. Asbury 
Clagette Blake 
Robert C. Cotner 
Mrs. Coral Tullis 

W. M. Morrison 
James Taylor 

Sister Anne Vincent 
Sister John Marie 
Ernest C. Shearer 
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Walter F. McCaleb 

C. E. Castafieda 

Emma Jewel Ross 

Mrs. H. L. Bray 

Mrs. Thomas J. Holbrook 
Garland E. Bayliss 
Charles I. Francis 

Mrs. J. D. Brock, Jr. 

J. D. Brock, Jr. 

Charles A. Bacarisse 
Mrs. Charles A. Bacarisse 
Midge Langendorff 
Rudolph L. Biesele 
Harry Benge Crozier 
Fred R. Cotten 

Frances R. Hendricks 
Avis F. Bunton 

C. Stanley Banks 

Mrs. C. Stanley Banks 

J. M. Nance 

Mrs. J. M. Nance 

Chris Emmett 

Emmie Craddock 

Jos. H. Craddock 

Mrs. Jos. H. Craddock 
Henry B. Dielmann 
Mrs. Henry B. Dielmann 
Tom H. Wells 

T. S. Painter 


Mrs. T. S. Painter 
Mrs. Eleanor D. Pace 
H. Gardon Damon 
Dan Ferguson 

Guy B. Harrison, Jr. 
J. D. Bragg 

R. L. Reid 

E. B. Thompson 
Ruth Curry Lawler 
Katherine Redmond Wagner 
Mrs. Oscie B. Saint 
Rupert N. Richardson 
Anthony Van Tuyl 
Leo Brewer 

Mrs. Leo Brewer 

W. C. Nunn 

Mrs. V. G. Jackson 
Barbara Ann Jackson 
Mary Ann Henderson 
Jess J. Whatley 

Mrs. J. L. Mims 

Mrs. Dorothy S. Stricker 
Dorman H. Winfrey 
Chester V. Kielman 
Mrs. Robert C. Jones 
Mrs. Walter Babcock 
H. Bailey Carroll 
Mrs. H. Bailey Carroll 
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Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


HE Texas State Historical Survey Committee, created by 

the last legislature, is engaging in a wide field of activities 

initiated for the advancement of ‘Texas history and state 
and national patriotism. Of special interest to members of the 
Association should be the work of the Sub-Committee on Educa- 
tion, composed of R. N. Richardson of Abilene, Mrs. E. A. Peden 
of Houston, and J. Evetts Haley of Lubbock. At a general meet- 
ing on January g the full committee unanimously adopted the 
following report of the education sub-committee: 


We recommend that the Committee on Education of the Texas 
Historical Survey should work in regular meetings with the Texas 
Education Agency, the Texas [State] Historical Association, and other 
groups to make 

(1) The choice of a special library of films for the promotion of 
knowledge in and an appreciation of the Texas tradition, and 

(2) To suggest and supply a roster of distinguished speakers for 
interested organizations and especially for the annual district meet- 
ings of the teachers of Texas History, Government, and Literature, and 

(3) To promote the joint meetings of such teachers’ groups in 
connection with the annual meetings of the state and regional 
historical associations, and 

(4) To work actively with the State Parent-Teacher Association 
in promoting an interest in Texas History, and with the State Board 
of Education in urging the passage of a law requiring a course in 
Texas History of every high school graduate, and another in American 
History as a prerequisite of all degrees in all colleges and universities. 

(5) To suggest and promote an active program of interest in the 
local history of Texas through the history classes of the public schools, 
to the end that they may be encouraged to make pilgrimages to, and 
to photograph, cherish and help preserve all local sites of historic 
interest. This should include the making of slides in color of out- 
standing sites and places with the idea that a collection of these should 
be placed in the major visual education libraries for general use of 
the state as a whole. 

(6) To promote, through such groups as are now and will be par- 
ticipating in this general endeavor, television programs of the Texas 
life, history and scene for educational use. 

(7) To join with the Texas [State] Historical Association in 
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promoting the growth of the Junior Historian movement throughout 
the schools of Texas. 

(8) To encourage the growth and support of Texas history col- 
lections and libraries generally through these various interested 
agencies. 

(9) To cooperate actively with the Texas Education Agency in 
every historic phase of its Public School Centennial program where 
the Survey can be of help. 

(10) To seek, by a sweeping survey of the opinion of all the 
teachers of history in the public schools, their suggestions and recom- 
mendations of the need for a more comprehensive program of Texas 
History with the idea that their suggestions be passed on to the 
Legislature with the report of the Texas Historical Survey. 


In connection with point four of the recommendation, a reso- 
lution has been adopted by several patriotic groups over the state. 

The encouragement of state and local history has a special 
validity in a federal republic founded upon the concepts of local 
self-government and decentralized authority. If ever the people 
lost their sense of loyalty and identification with their states, a 
long step would have been taken toward converting the states to 
mere administrative units in a drastically altered governmental 
system. A proper interest in our state and local community go 
hand-in-hand with an awareness of their historic roles. The pur- 
poses of the Texas State Historical Survey Committee are directed 
toward developing greater knowledge of the state in which we 
live. This knowledge assumes its rightful significance when one 
realizes that, in an orderly succession, it is a prerequisite to a 
love of homeland, which is, in its turn, the basic essential of any 
worth-while patriotism. 


“x 
THE SUMMERFIELD G. ROBERTS AWARD 


W. T. Kendall of Houston, president of The Sons of the Re- 
public of Texas, has announced that the organization will spon- 
sor the Summerfield G. Roberts Award in literature again this 
year. 

The award is presented each November at the annual dinner 
of the Texas Institute of Arts and Letters in Dallas to the author 
of the manuscript which best portrays the spirit of the men and 
women who founded the Republic of Texas and which is written 
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or published between Oct. 1 of the preceding year and Sept. 30 
of the year in which the award is given. 

There is no word limit on the material submitted for the 
award, which is for $1,000. The manuscripts may be either fiction 
or non-fiction, poems, essays, short stories, novels, biography. The 
authors do not have to be Texas residents, nor the publishers in 
Texas. 

Judges this year will be the first three winners of the award— 
Dr. Eugene C. Barker, 2600 San Gabriel, Austin, author of The 
Life of Stephen F. Austin, J. Evetts Haley, The Institute of Amer- 
icanism, Tech Station, Lubbock, author of Old Fort Concho, and 
Chris Emmett, 507 Williamsburg Place, San Antonio, author of 
Shanghai Pierce. A copy of each entry must be sent to each judge 
before September go and no entries will be returned. 

The award is made possible through the generosity of Sum- 
merfield Griffith Roberts, Dallas oilman, whose eight great-grand- 
parents were all residents of the Republic of Texas. He is a for- 
mer executive committeeman of The Sons of the Republic of 
Texas. Purpose of the award is to encourage the writing of good 
literature about Texas in Texas by Texans and to stimulate this 
endeavor the competition has been made open to all writers 
everywhere. 

For further information write: The Sons of the Republic of 
Texas, 2412 Colcord Avenue, Waco, Texas. 

Cleofas Calleros of E] Paso, a member of the Trans-Pecos Over- 
land Mail Committee and an active writer of Texas history, was 
on February 22, 1954, invested with the insignias of knighthood 
in the Order of Isabella the Catholic. The honor was conferred 
by the Spanish government in recognition of Calleros’ his- 
torical writings. Calleros did research in various Spanish archives 
during World War I and has written extensively on the Spanish 
conquest of America as well as local studies of the El Paso area. 
The Association joins with Calleros’ many friends in appreciation 
for this merited recognition. 

ww 

The San Antonio Historical Association held its Fourteenth 
Annual Dinner in the Pereaux Room of the St. Anthony Hotel 
on January 15. Following the tradition of the organization, the 
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retiring president, Frank Heintzen, presented the dinner paper: 
“Dr. John Riddell’s Texas Diary, 1839.” 

The portion of the diary dealing with Texas, transcribed to 
forty typewritten pages, gives descriptions of several Texas com- 
munities and much of the countryside. The moving of the ar- 
chives from Houston to Austin and references to Bowie's “lost 
mine” were among the incidents which Heintzen selected to incor- 
porate in his presentation. 

Only two of the thirteen past presidents of the organization 
were unable to attend the meeting. Mrs. Anthony Van ‘Tuyl was 
elected as the fifteenth president. 

The Texas Indian frontier blazed in 1872 and William J. Bar- 
ton, a Tennessee schoolteacher emigrant to Texas, recorded with 
his facile pen incidents in Parker County and vicinity. His letters 
and comments on raids along Ash and Silver creeks, frontier 
horse thieves, the army, citizens meetings at Veals Station, rail- 
road building, frontier morals, justice, and the like were recorded 
in the Tennessee Historical Quarterly for December, 1953, in an 
article edited by James Edward Pike. 

KW 

Professor Hamilton P. Easton, 802 South Davis Street, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, who did a doctoral dissertation at the University 
of Texas on the history of the Texas lumbering industry, is now 
starting research on the history of the lumbering industry 
throughout the United States. He plans to work next in Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan. Any persons having information, leads, or sug- 
gestions are asked to write to Dr. Easton. 

we 

Frances M. Aschbacher, 318 Madison Street, San Antonio, has 
edited an interesting Texana item titled Pronouncing Directory 
of Cities, Towns, and Counties in Texas. The guide gives pro- 
nunciation for localities with a population of five hundred or 
more. Sources of county names have been supplied. 

we 

Texas Libraries (the publication of the Texas State Library) 
for January, 1954, contains a translation of the 1831 report to 
the political chief of Bexar made by James Bowie of his recon- 
naissance into the San Saba region, northwest of San Antonio. 
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The probable attempt to uncover the “Lost Nigger Mine” was 
stopped by a determined Indian attack. 

Dr. Alberto Francisco Pradeau, 3347 Reta Street, La Crescenta, 
California, author of The Numismatic History of Mexico from 
the Pre-Columbian Epoch to 1823, desires to locate and obtain a 
photograph, if possible, of a ‘““Magee-Gutiérrez,” a medal described 
in volume II, page 228, of Morelos-Documentos Inéditos y Poco 
Conocidos (Mexico, 1927). In the inventory of items taken from 
the Magee-Gutiérrez filibusters “there appears recorded the ex- 
istence of a medal struck in silver, which the Texan leaders car- 
ried suspended by their necks; said medal was made to commem- 
orate the Anglo-American Alliance of Augustus Magee with José 
Bernardo Gutiérrez de Lara in 1812.” 

Any information concerning the medal should be forwarded 
to Nettie Lee Benson, Librarian of the Latin American Collec- 
tion of the University of Texas, or to Dr. Pradeau. 

w 

Andrew Forest Muir, who did his doctoral dissertation at the 
University of Texas on the Thirty-second Parallel Pacific Rail- 
road in Texas to 1872, is teaching in Puerto Rico where he 
is picking up items relating to Texas and the West Indies. He 
has recently sent the following note on Jean Lafitte: 


One of the best known and most frequently printed books on 
pirates is that of Charles Johnson, A General History of the Pirates. 
According to John Robert Moore in Defoe in the Pillory and Other 
Studies (Indiana University Publications, Humanities Series No. 1, 
1939), 126-188, Charles Johnson was a pseudonym of Daniel Defoe. 
In 1825 in an edition published by Thomas Carey, of Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, there appeared an addendum captioned “A Correct 
Account of the Late Piracies Committed in the West Indies; and 
the Expedition of Com. Porter.” This addendum was frequently 
reprinted, as late as 1926 by the Empire State Book Company of 
New York, in its reprinting of The History of the Lives and Bloody 
Exploits of the Most Noted Pirates. In this addendum appears the 
paragraph: 

LaFITTE, THE NoTED PirRaATE, KILLED. 
A British sloop of war fell in with and captured a piratical vessel with a 
crew of sixty men, under command of the famous LAFITTE. He hoisted the 


bloody flag and refused quarter, and fought until nearly every man was killed 
or wounded—LAFITTE being among the former. 
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Presumably, the anonymous author of the addendum referred to 
Jean Laffite (as he signed his name). Since the entries in the adden- 
dum preceding and following the paragraph that is reproduced 
above refer to incidents that occurred in 1823, one would infer 
that the reputed death of Laffite also took place in that year. If the 
paragraph is based on fact, the records of the British Navy should 
contain materials on Laffite’s death. 

“x 

The Association has received an interesting statement from 
W. L. Atwood, 501 Ruth Street, Baytown, Texas, concerning the 
possible location of Nuestra Sefiora de la Luz del Orcoquisac 
Mission, which was established by Franciscan missionaries in late 
1756 or early 1757. Atwood writes: 


After having made a number of trips to the vicinity of Moss 
Bluff, in the southern part of Liberty County east of the Trinity 
River, I am convinced the old Spanish Mission Nuestra Sefora 
de la Luz del Orcoquisac was located between the Swinney Marsh 
and the river. 

Quadrangle maps of the Shiloh and Moss Bluff areas are needed 
to understand fully the area involved. There are two dirt roads 
that leave Farm Road 563 to go to Moss Bluff, one beginning seven 
miles south of Liberty and the other 10.3 miles. They converge at 
the Trinity River near the fish camp operated by Douglas Green. 
North of the northern road there is little evidence to show that the 
Spaniards were in the area. One lone sycamore tree west of the marsh 
has an adder climbing up the north side, signifying that “It is on 
the opposite side—a long ways off.” Some clam shells in a marsh 
near by indicate some Indians were there at one time. 

From this same northern road on the east side of the marsh there 
is a trail, perhaps three miles long, and two ruins on the Shiloh 
quadrangle map. These must have been left there during the period 
of the Spanish occupation. On the north side of a large burr oak 
tree is an upside down Catholic cross, beginning one vara from the 
ground and extending upward for 35 inches. The cross bar is eight 
inches long and the same distance from the bottom of the carving. The 
south side of the same tree has another cross of the same dimensions, 
with an exception being made in the cross bar. This is formed by 
three buttons cut into the bark, each about two inches in diameter. 
I understand the meaning to be that the property south of there 
is dedicated to the Holy Trinity, or belonging to the Catholic 
Church. A third upside down cross is formed by cutting the top 
out of the tree and removing some limbs thus forming a natural 
cross. This tree may have an acta deposit in the vicinity, either 
in the top of the tree or in the ground beneath one of the crosses. 
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Another tree somewhat south of this has a five-foot alligator carved 
on it. The alligator has three legs on one side and seven on the 
other. I interpreted this as meaning the reptile signified the Swinney 
Marsh, which may have been known then as Laguna Lagarto 
(alligator marsh). The claws represented places on the map where 
deposits of material were made at the time of the evacuation of the 
site in 1772. 

I believe the ruins represented a place where some people lived 
who looked after the livestock. The trail extending to the east 
was a road either to the coast or to Nacogdoches. Some rusty iron, 
part of a stove, was found in the ground at a depth of 314 feet. An 
old cedar tree there must have been planted as there is not another 
near by. Some other trees in this area are lined up north and south 
in such manner as to indicate they were planted by the Spaniards. 

West of the Swinney Marsh and south of the northern road is a 
rather high ridge that has been cultivated for a number of years. 
A man by the name of Davis has a sweet potato patch in one section. 
A grove of sweetgum trees have markings showing something is buried 
about 40 varas to the north. At this spot is a natural bog and what- 
ever was buried is in this bog. Perhaps something heavy, like cannon, 
limbers, anvils. 

To the east of the above deposit is another grove of sweetgum 
trees which have markings showing something is buried in a cellar 
or cave. This may mark the exact site where the mission stood, as 
there is no evidence of an underground room now. Perhaps there 
was a cellar and it was filled with furniture, or farm equipment and 
then covered with soil. Anyway the ridge produced an excellent 
crop of sorghum for a colored man living in the area. This was the 
property once owned by a doctor whose name sounded like Word. 
No one could tell me how the name was spelled. Near the lagoon is 
a hole where someone dug up an iron kettle nine years ago. The 
old darky showing us around said it was money in the kettle. My 
guess is that it was cooking utensils belonging to the mission, as 
the markings on trees carried my partner right to this hole. 

The area between the two roads and the marsh and river has not 
been explored very thoroughly. However, the area south of the 
southern road has been gone over with considerable care. This 
indicates that neophites were camped on a ridge immediately west 
of the Swinney graveyard, and that a row of trees had been planted 
to form a “hedge” between the area and another ridge farther west. 
The second ridge shows no evidence of Indian habitation but has 
some live oak trees in such order that they must have been planted. 
The ridge was probably cultivated. The trees forming the hedge or 
fence line are mostly sweetgum and have Spanish markings on some 
of them indicating something was buried in the vicinity. The mark- 
ings made by these Spaniards are made with a knife, and will 
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remain until a long time after the death of the tree. Anglo-Americans 
make a different type of mark, usually using an axe with a swinging 
stroke. 

Near the river, southeast of Green’s fish camp, are a number of 
pecan trees, many of them apparently having been planted in such 
a manner as to form a cross. Some of these are marked with a slash 
beginning at the root and extending upward about two feet. I 
examined a number of these marks and they are uniform and I 
suspect put on these trees when they were quite small, and perhaps 
had just been planted. There is a small triangle formed by these 
pecan trees within a much larger triangle. This suggests strongly 
that something important is buried within the smaller triangle. I 
believe this marks the grave of Fray Bruno Chivava who was buried 
there in June 1757. Another priest who died later may be buried at 
the same site. This site must have been the place where the mission 
first stood. Not far west of this place is a small Indian midden. It did 
not look as if it was large enough for more than six or eight lodges. 
Perhaps they were servants attached to the Mission. 


ww 

Sidney Wallach, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New 
York, is editing a book of selections of material written by men 
and women who migrated to this country after 1776 and who 
recorded in any form their reactions to and experiences in the 
region in which they settled. Wallach is particularly anxious 
that the Texas section of his book should record the impact of 
the new democratic society on the early settlers and their adjust- 
ment to their new way-of-life. Texas should be well represented 
in the projected cross-section of American life. Wallach will wel- 
come any suggestions from the membership directing him to 
sources for such material, papers, and the like. 

The Heritage Society of Waco recently laid plans for making 
a complete file of pictures and data on interesting old homes in 
Waco. 

Roger N. Conger, the Heritage president, has initiated a proj- 
ect to preserve log cabins in McLennan County. He feels that 
some such buildings still stand in Waco, but with the logs cov- 
ered by wood siding. 

The Heritage members are also discussing the possibilities of 
getting permission from owners to provide suitable care for his- 
torical markers and monuments on private property. 
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The December, 1953, issue of the Texas Library Journal, pub- 
lication of the Texas Library Association, carried an article on 
the Bexar Archives Collection by Helen Hunnicutt, translator. 
The article was read at the association’s meeting in Lubbock in 
the spring of 1953. 

Miss Hunnicutt explained the Bexar County Commissioners 
Court order adopting the name Bexar Archives for the collection 
of papers of the Spanish and Mexican government at San Antonio 
de Bexar, and the removal of the documents from Bexar to the 
University of Texas for translation and classification. Only those 
papers that could be used for legal purposes were kept in San 
Antonio, and these have been calendared by Dr. C. E. Castafieda 
in A Report on the Spanish Archives in San Antonio, Texas, 
published in San Antonio in 1937 by the Yanaguana Society. 

Miss Hunnicutt describes most of the documents as written in 
“brown oxidized ink on time-yellowed paper.” The earliest deal 
with the affairs of the Canary Islanders, and later documents 
describe Indian raids, Texas-Louisiana frontier troubles, smug- 
gling, and Anglo-American incursions. The subjects of the papers 
are divided into decrees, protocols, records of legal proceedings, 
testamentary proceedings, residencia proceedings, and reports. 

ww 

J. Harry Bennett, associate professor of English history at the 
University of Texas, in England on a Ford Foundation grant, 
attended the first meeting of the Anglo-Texan Society of Britain 
held in London last fall. 

The Society is composed of Britons who have visited Texas 
and want to repay some of the hospitality they received here. 
The Society hopes to promote understanding between Great 
Britain and Texas and also to make pleasant the visits of ‘Texans 
in London. 

The first president of the organization is Graham Greene, 
British novelist who originated the idea. Professor Bennett re- 
ports that he hopes soon to see a branch of the Anglo-Texan 
Society established in the Lone Star State. 

The Dallas Morning News on October 30, 1953, carried an 
editorial on the installation of University of Texas President 
Logan Wilson. The editorial read in part: 
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History and historians have had a fading role on the stage at 
the University of Texas, as at most of our modern universities. The 
sciences of material things have crowded them off. But it is time 
young Texans learned something of constitutional history, something 
of the cost of freedom and something of the real meaning of freedom. 
For responsible freedom, more than anything else, gives goal and 
meaning to America in the world today. 


Association member Royall R. Watkins died at his home in 
Dallas on December 22, 1953. A successful lawyer, Watkins had 
served as both judge and jurist with a record for impartiality and 
ability. He was active in his church, fraternal organizations, edu- 
cational institutions, and political and patriotic organizations. 

His grandfather was the Reverend R. O. Watkins, who in 1837 
became the first Protestant minister ordained in Texas. His great- 
grandfather, Jesse Watkins, a treaty maker for Sam Houston, was 
killed by Indians near Grapevine Springs the same year. 


Homer Stephen, founder of the Erath County Central Texas 
Historical Society and devotee of local history, received recogni- 
tion in the Fort Worth Star-Telegram of December 27, 1953, and 
the Comanche Chief for January 1, 1954. Stephen has rendered 
yeoman service in preserving fragments and incidents of the his- 
tory of Texas, especially those relating to his own hearth and heath. 
His appreciations of frontier fathers and mothers have won de- 
served plaudits in many areas. 

wk Ww 


Lee Simmons of Sherman, Texas, has been known for his civic 
services to the people of the state in a number of ways, but per- 
haps is best known and remembered for his services while Super- 
intendent of the Texas Prison System. Lee Simmons’ career is 
reaching into its eighth decade and although he is retired from 
ordinary business pursuits he has found time to write his auto- 
biography and to assist a half hundred or more communities in 
North Texas in the preservation and beautification of their cem- 
eteries. Mr. Simmons has also contributed a set of Wortham’s 
History of Texas for the reference library in the Association’s 
office. 
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Eye to Eye, the bulletin of the Graphic History Society of 
America, is published four times a year, and subscription is in- 
cluded in membership in the Society, for which the annual fee is 
$10. It is apparently the only journal exclusively devoted to col- 
lections, pictures relating to individual states, surveys of resources, 
and news notes in this field. Each issue consists of from fifty to 
seventy-five multilithed pages and four separately printed collo- 
type plates. 

The Society’s belief is that better understanding of most things, 
past or present, can be gained by paying attention to the pictures 
in which they are represented, paintings, prints, illustrations, 
photographs, motion pictures, cartoons, symbols, or ephemera 
such as advertising matter. Present effort is directed at discov- 
ering where extensive collections of pictures of a particular sub- 
ject have been gathered or published, and what artists and pho- 
tographers are devoting themselves to special subject matter. 

Inquiries may be addressed to the Graphic History Society of 
America, P. O. Box 4402, Washington, D. C. 

wwe 

B. A. Romero, Central Agramonte, Camagiiey, Cuba, who de- 
scribes himself as an old Texan, has written to the editor of the 
El Paso Herald on the subject of the origin of the name “Texas.” 
Romero says that it is not an Indian word meaning “friends” but 
directly from the Spanish and originally meant to refer to coun- 
try “as flat as tiles.” He points out that in Havana, Cuba, there 
is a rather important business section known as “La Esquina de 
Tejas” and that the reference there is unmistakably to tiled roofs. 
Mr. Romero’s manuscript is filed in the Eugene C. Barker Texas 
History Center. 

ww 

The National Archives’ List of National Archives Microfilm 
Publications, 1953, a compilation of microfilmed national records 
of high research value, which supersedes the List of File Micro- 
copies of the National Archives, 1950, includes several entries of 
particular interest to researchers in Texas history. The list of 
available Texas microfilms consists of the instructions to United 
States diplomatic representatives in Texas, 1836-1845; letters re- 
ceived by the Secretary of the Treasury from collectors of customs, 
to 1869; schedules of Union veterans and widows of Union vet- 
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erans of the Civil War; and the letters of Lieutenant Colonel G. 
H. Hill, Commander of the Confederate Ordnance Works at 
Tyler, Texas, 1864-1865. 
ww 
Mark O. Hatfield, Dean of Students, Willamette University, 
Salem, Oregon, has requested information on the source of the 
following quotation, which is believed to be part of the valedic- 
tory of a member of the United States Senate: “You see the 
glittering bayonet and you hear the tramp of armed men from 
your Capitol to the Rio Grande.” If any member of the Associa- 
tion has information concerning the quotation, its author, and 
when it was used, please contact Dean Hatfield. 
Mrs. Jewel Davis Scarborough, Historian of John Hudnall 
Chapter, Daughters of 1812, Abilene, has for many months been 
investigating the origin of the name for Taylor County. Mrs. 
Scarborough has sent to the Association a ten-page copy of her 
findings in which she concludes: 


In 1893 [John Henry Brown] published his History of Texas in 
which he asserts that Taylor County was named for: M. D. K. Taylor, 
William M. Taylor, and Robert H. Taylor, all of whom were mem- 
bers of the 7th Legislature, of which he was also a member. In the 
absence of official records to the contrary, his statements appear to 


be the most authentic. 


Helen Mar Hunnicutt, nine years a member of the library 
staff and translator in the Archives Collection, University of 
Texas library, died of a heart attack on March 13, 1954, at Blanco. 
Miss Hunnicutt, former member of the faculty of the Texas Col- 
lege of Arts and Industries, at Kingsville, Texas, received both 
B.A. and M.S. degrees from the University of Texas, having 
studied also in Spain and Mexico. In addition to the translation 
of twenty volumes of Bexar Archives, she contributed articles to 
The Library Chronicle, Texas Library Journal, and The South- 
western Historical Quarterly. She took an active interest in both 
the Texas Library Association and the Texas State Historical 
Association. 


Millard Cope, of the Marshall News Messenger, published in 
the Christmas issue of the paper, December 24, 1953, a section 
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called ‘Christmas in Texas.” Selecting incidents ranging in point 
of time from LaSalle to Larry Chittenden, he presented a wide 
variety of activities associated in Texas history with the Christmas 
season. Doubtless the holiday was made richer for his readers by 
their knowledge of Austin’s Christmas feast of hominy and milk 
in 1823, of a “Cotillion Party” of 1839, of the Christmas tree at 
New Braunfels in 1846, of the fourteen varieties of meat prepared 
for a surveying party’s Christmas dinner in 1872, and of the 
buffalo hunts of later years. It was not all food and fun. Among 
many happenings he notes as well the war preparations of 1835, 
a congressional session of the 1840's, the entrance of the Katy 
railroad to Texas in 1872, and the opening of oil refining in 
Texas in 1898. 
w OW 
Andrew Forest Muir's ‘““David Betton Macomb, Frontiersman,” 
in the Florida Historical Quarterly, XXXII (January, 1954), 
deals in part with Macomb’s experiences in Texas as a member 
from Harrisburg in the Consultation, inspector general under 
Stephen F. Austin, and lieutenant colonel from December 7, 
1835, to his death on February 14, 1837. 
wow 
Chris Emmett, Association fellow and author of several books, 
including Shanghai Pierce, for which he received the Summer- 
field G. Roberts’ award, was the speaker for the March 19 meet- 
ing of the San Antonio Historical Association held in Alamo 
Hall. His subject was “Early Days in Hamilton County.” 
KW 
Noticing the horse theme of the annual meeting, Dr. Malcolm 
D. McLean, 723 Woolsey Avenue, Fayetteville, Arkansas, wrote 
that his wife had made notes from all extant Texas newspapers 
before 1846 where mention of fine horses was made. Dr. McLean 
plans to do a book on Tales of the Texas Turf, 1830-1845. 
Judge R. C. Crane, venerable Texas historian of Sweetwater, 
has recently written to the Association some of his recollections 
of old Independence and Washington County. The Judge con- 
tends, among other things, that the small rock house in the center 
of Independence was never a Mexican jail. His interesting con- 
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tribution has been placed in the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Archives. 


A copy of Marvin E. Burgess’ “Royston Campbell Crane, West 
Texas Pioneer Lawyer,” has been deposited in the Eugene C. 
Barker Texas History Center. The biography is one hundred and 
two mimeographed pages long, and, as the author states in his 
preface, gives “special attention ... to those things which reveal 
Crane, the man.” 

Ten chapters summarize Crane’s life and trace the history of 
his family. Crane grew up in Independence, Texas, and attended 
Baylor University and the University of Texas, where he grad- 
uated from Law School. He began the practice of law in Roby, 
where he also was a land agent for out-of-state owners and went 
into partnership in a newspaper venture. In 1892 Crane married 
and several years later the family settled in Sweetwater, where 
the young lawyer developed great interest in the growth of the 
town. Through his civic efforts and his political activities Judge 
Crane has become one of the best-known lawyers in Texas. He 
has an enviable reputation as a historian, and has taken part 
actively in the Association affairs and in the West Texas Historical 
Association, which he helped to organize. His historical articles 
have appeared in scholarly journals and newspapers within and 
without the state. 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly. 


Mr. Ed W. Owen Mr. Acton Danner 

505 Club Drive P. O. Box 85 

San Antonio 1, Texas Bluff Dale, Texas 

Public Library Mr. C. A. Wellborn 

2001 19th Street Paris Junior College 
Lubbock, Texas Paris, Texas 

Mr. Alton L. Cook Mrs. Harry Edwin Crawford 
Route 4 P. O. Box 144, Mott Haven Station 
Decatur, Texas New York 54, New York 
Chief Librarian Mr. Lewis Edward Roberson 
V. A. Center 1141 North Neblett 

Waco, Texas Stephenville, Texas 

Chief Librarian Mrs. H. C. Stephens Williams 
V. A. Hospital 1501 Dixie Street 


Big Spring, Texas Fort Worth, Texas 


Mr. John Carpenter 
C/O Comanche Chief 
Comanche, Texas 


Dr. Ferdinand P. Herff 
P. O. Box 155 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. N. D. Allison 
The San Antonio Light 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Harry Burkhart 
Box 1148 
Bay City, Texas 


Mr. Kenneth S. Templeton, Jr. 


P. Box 115 
Burlingame, California 


Mr. Jack Sidney Burnett 
Brownsville High School 
Brownsville, Texas 


Mr. Jesse P. Luton, Jr. 
P. O. Box 1290 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Dr. R. G. Johnson 


Box 397 
Newgulf, Texas 


Mrs. L. B. Cox, Jr. 
Rancho Escondido 
Ozona, Texas 


Mr. Dan F. Searight 
Route 5, Box 222 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. E. W. Tampke 
4518 Rosedale 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Glenn M. Green, Jr. 
Featherstone Road 
Woodbridge, Virginia 


Mrs. Richard E. Callender 
209 Lee 
College Station, Texas 


Mr. Clyde H. Porter 
821 West 56th Street 
Kansas City 13, Missouri 


Mrs. Frank X. Vance 
Hondo, Texas 


Texas Collection 


Mr. L. A. Duewall 
P. O. Box 936 
Angleton, Texas 


Mr. W. Trenckmann 
517 Littlefield Building 
Austin, Texas 


Wyles Library 
University of California 
Santa Barbara, California 


Mr. James L. Tenney 
2509 Hartford Road 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Frank S. Meyer 
Ohayo Mountain 
Woodstock, New York 


Mrs. Carl L. Wolary 
Cocoa, Florida 


Mr. Lawson B. Jones 
326 Hyde Park Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 


Mr. Charles E. Seay 
3851 Windsor Lane 
Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. Foster Yancey 
4669 Edmondson 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Ray O. Howard 
608 Cuthbert Street 
Midland, Texas 


Mrs. E. E. Hair, Jr. 


Treasurer, Sam Houston Chapter 
Daughters of the Republic of Texas 


Belton, Texas 


Mr. Wayne C. W. Allison 
Box 475 
Boerne, Texas 


Sister M. Xavier 
2930 So. Alameda 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
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Kook Keviews 


RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


A History of the South. By Francis Butler Simkins. New York 
(Alfred A. Knopf) , 1953. Pp. xiii+655. Illustrations. $7.50. 

In his preface Professor Simkins proposes ‘‘to stress those po- 
litical and social traits that make the region between the Potomac 
and the Rio Grande a cultural province conscious of its identity.” 
Chapter 1 on “The Land and the Tradition” surveys the various 
explanations that have been offered for this self-consciousness of 
the South as a distinct region, including Ulrich B. Phillips’ thesis 
of white supremacy as the central theme of Southern history. With 
this thesis Mr. Simkins is entirely in accord, as his History of the 
South amply demonstrates. This emphasis has not narrowed his 
viewpoint to the exclusion of any important factors in Southern 
history—the book is broadly conceived and comprehensive in 
subject-matter—but it did bring about his decision to devote over 
eighty per cent of the volume to the period since 1820, when 
“the Negro question, in the form of the slavery controversy, first 
appeared as a political issue in ... full-dress Congressional de- 
bate,” and over fifty per cent to the years since 1865. 

The present volume is a revision and expansion of the author’s 
earlier book, The South Old and New, 1820-1947, though much 
less by way of alteration than enlargement. For this period occa- 
sional sentences and paragraphs have been omitted from or added 
to the new edition; one chapter has been divided into two with- 
out changing the text substantially; and in a new final chapter 
the narrative has been brought up to date. To make it more com- 
prehensive Mr. Simkins has sketched the history of the South dur- 
ing the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in five chapters 
which do not entirely measure up to the rest of the book, al- 
though he shows great facility in condensation of material. Here 
one finds an overemphasis of British restraint on expansion of 
the frontier as a chief grievance of Southern revolutionists and 
the erroneous idea that Jefferson’s Summary View (1774) was 
prompted by the Proclamation of 1763; here is repeated the well 
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refuted assertion of pre-Revolutionary cleavage between tide- 
water Virginia and the back country. The Lockean concept of 
the natural right of property, says Mr. Simkins, was made more 
sacred by the Revolution without attempting to equalize the 
holdings, although he maintains that abolition of the laws of 
primogeniture and entail “facilitated the break-up of the great 
hereditary families of the Colonial South”; and he implies that 
“a reordering of society along democratic lines’ was a possible 
alternative to maintenance of upper-class privileges and control 
in a society which drew a sharp distinction between the accepted 
republicanism of the time and democracy, suspect and “radical.” 
The discussion of “Colonial Expansion” in Chapter 3 extends to 
1803, but in general there is an unfortunate hiatus in the narra- 
tive from the end of the Confederation to Monroe’s administra- 
tion where the author’s first edition began. 

These shortcomings, however, are a minor consideration in 
what is an important contribution to American as well as to 
Southern history. Mr. Simkins has purposely given major empha- 
sis to the period since 1865 because for the most part it has been 
neglected by historians. It is also his purpose “to show that, de- 
spite its assimilation of national ideals and techniques, it [the 
New South] survives as a regional entity as distinct in many 
respects as the Old South.” In seven chapters he portrays with 
keen perception and understanding the culture of the Old South 
—its sectional consciousness, the slave system (an especially fine 
essay with well balanced critical evaluation) , orthodoxy in reli- 
gion, science, and social reform, developments in education and 
literature, and the secession movement. Two chapters on the 
Southern Confederacy are likewise concerned chiefly with its eco- 
nomic and social aspects; the military phase is of course implicit 
throughout, but no special attention is given to military history 
as such. With this well integrated background the reader is ade- 
quately prepared for the complex history of Reconstruction and 
the New South. He will lose neither his way nor his interest in 
the story, for the author’s theme of white supremacy never fails 
to command attention for its human essence or respect for its 
dispassionate presentation. 

Historical writing on the South has suffered from the myopic 
view which fails to assess developments in this section in relation 
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to those in other parts of the United States. Studies on the New 
South have dealt too exclusively either with the white population 
or with the Negro minority who in some accounts seem hardly 
to be Southerners; and although each generation has acknowl- 
edged the existence of the “Negro problem,” few historians have 
given due consideration to the Negro freeman since 1865 com- 
parable to the study of the Negro slave of ante-bellum days. 
While Mr. Simkins may be criticized for shaping his narrative 
within the frame of reference of his central theme with an im- 
plied indictment of the past as viewed from the mid-twentieth 
century, such criticism arises chiefly from differences in subjec- 
tive values rather than from any fault that can be found with the 
author’s use of the diverse historical sources available. Certainly 
he expresses no sectional bias in his factual account and inter- 
pretation of inter-racial developments. “That reputed Utopia, 
the Old South,” he asserts, was responsible for the Negro’s igno- 
rance and incompetence in the post-bellum period; but he also 
points out: “In counseling no violence, Lincoln laid down [in 
the Emancipation Proclamation] a pattern of conduct for the 
Negro that ... [he] must never be aggressive and always must 
depend on his white friends for social uplift”; Andrew Johnson 
“evaded the Negro suffrage problem, leaving the solution of all 
race questions to ex-Confederates”; and “those Negroes who held 
important offices were neither worse nor better than their carpet- 
bag and scalawag compeers,” for the South had no monopoly of 
corruption. Mr. Simkins regards Reconstruction as ‘a definite 
step forward in the Americanization, not Africanization, of the 
blacks” who “were too genuine Southerners to be interested in 
the class struggle”; yet political equality was never followed by 
social equality, then or since, in North or South. And when Re- 
construction was succeeded by Bourbon rule, elimination of the 
Negro voter was punishment for “loyalty to a Republican party 
unable or unwilling to protect him in the exercise of constitu- 
tional rights” which were also denied him by the Supreme Court. 

The foregoing quotations, indicative of the results of the au- 
thor’s own research as well as the fruit of other recent scholarship 
which he has so forcefully interpreted, are not meant to suggest 
that he has not allotted a larger portion of his History to the life 
and labor of white Southerners. The reader will find a detailed 
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and always readable account of the industrial and agricultural 
progress of the New South, its educational revival and religious 
survival, its notable contributions to literature in marked con- 
trast to the other arts, and its peculiar brand of politics. “The 
Civil War freed the common white man to a greater degree than 
the Negro,” but industrialism, much vaunted by the New South 
enthusiasts, was accompanied by a new feudalistic regime best 
exemplified in the cotton mill towns. This volume presents a 
most penetrating analysis and evaluation of that political phe- 
nomenon, “the solid South,” from its origin to the present, with 
clear-cut vignettes of numerous politicians and rare statesmen 
whose influence has reached far beyond their own section. The 
author portrays impressively the changing South of the twentieth 
century, its people as proud of expanding urban life “as they 
once had been of the Old South with its plantations and man- 
sions,” and accepting ‘“‘with its accustomed eagerness everything 
in machines and investments Northerners offered.” If such ben- 
efits are evidence of a colonial status of the South in the nation, 
decried by some historians, Mr. Simkins maintains nevertheless 
that “the most worth-while events in the annals of the section .. . 
[since 1865] have been concerned with adjustments to the de- 
mands of Northern progress.” That the South in turn has deeply 
influenced the nation, few historians have shown so clearly in a 
sectional history. 

This is a provocative book, as few histories turn out to be. The 
facts are made available in orderly abundance. The interpretation 
may be challenged on many counts. Mr. Simkins is quotable for 
argumentation, but any open-minded debate which proceeds from 
his text will begin with an intelligent illumination of the subject. 


LESTER J. CAPPON 


Institute of Early American 
History and Culture 


The Territorial Papers of the United States: The Territory of 
Arkansas, 1819-1825. Compiled and edited by Clarence Ed- 
win Carter. Washington (United States Government Print- 
ing Office) , Vol. XTX, 1953. Pp. 1003. Maps and index. $6.50. 

The publication of the first volume in a projected series of 
three pertaining to the Territory of Arkansas is of great interest 
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to everyone concerned with its history. In general the Papers will 
be an invaluable source of American history. 

The volume is divided into seven parts and an index. Part I, 
which consists of papers relating to the creation of the Territory 
of Arkansas, 1818-1819, is of special significance since it contains 
certain fundamental documents relative to the period preceding 
the final establishment of the territory in 1819—a new territory 
carved from the southern portion of the Territory of Missouri. 
Utilization of this portion of the volume in relation to Volumes 
XIII, XIV, and XV of The Territorial Papers of the United 
States, which are concerned with the records of the Louisiana- 
Missouri Territory and also include valuable information on the 
area organized in 1819 as the Territory of Arkansas, will fill many 
gaps in the pre-territorial history of Arkansas. 

Part II contains the papers concerning the administration of 
Acting Governor Crittenden, July 4, 1819-December 28, 1819. 
While the previous part reveals earlier threads of events, this 
portion is equally significant, for it brings to light a sizable mass 
of material relating to Indian affairs as an_ interterritorial 
problem. 

Parts III and IV include the papers relating to the first and 
second administrations of Governor Miller, December 28, 1819- 
December 27, 1824, the date of his resignation. I] health, which 
brought about this resignation, had caused Governor Miller to 
request an undue amount of leave from his executive duties, and, 
consequently, this imposed considerable responsibility upon for- 
mer Acting Governor Crittenden. Parts V and VI contain the 
documents in relation to the second and third administrations 
of Crittenden, Acting Governor in the absence of Miller during 
the years 1823 to 1825. In these parts of the volume the 
documents of Indian affairs again take, in number, precedence 
over others. In conjunction with those of Parts I and II they 
point up the importance of the Indian problem in light of the 
later removal of the natives from the region east of the Mississippi 
to the Arkansas area. Part VII is the record of civil appointments 
for the Arkansas Territory from 1819 to 1836. 

The volume consists of seven hundred and seventy-seven docu- 
ments. According to the editor, “no more than a score have here- 
tofore appeared in any printed form.” The papers have been 
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selected from the files of the Departments of State, Treasury, War, 
Justice, Post Office, and Interior. These are supplemented by 
selections from the collections of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives. Certain relevant documents come from 
the presidential collection of the Division of the Library of Con- 
gress and the financial records in the General Accounting Office. 
The Arkansas Gazette has also contributed “certain significant 
selections.” 

This tapping of the vast collection of documents in the Wash- 
ington repositories to bring forth the sources of Arkansas Terri- 
torial history is a long looked-forward-to event. For the historical- 
ly inclined Arkansans, and there are many, it opens numerous 
heretofore closed doors. This volume will aid in deepening and 
broadening the meager information previously available on this 
period in the state’s history; at the same time it should encourage 
a more intense and varied type of research and a more scholarly 
historical output from Arkansans. Spurred by the vast amount of 
data in this volume, they will become impatient in the anticipa- 
tion of the two additional volumes to follow. 


CLIFFORD P. WESTERMEIER 
University of Arkansas 


The Chisholm Trail. By Wayne Gard. Norman (University of 
Oklahoma Press) , 1954. Pp. xi+-296. Illustrations. $4.50. 

The Chisholm Trail here connotes more than cattle. Not only 
was it a symbol of life in the saddle, but a segment of the nation’s 
social history. Its dominant theme was a unique one-way traffic in 
which a product properly directed moved to market on its own 
power. Never rigidly confined to certain physical limits like its 
predecessor traffic-ways, the Cumberland Turnpike and the Erie 
Canal, it nevertheless suffered the same fate—a victim to superior 
rail transportation. Unlike the earlier efforts the trail had no 
government subsidy, yet like these two it had a similar but sep- 
arate history, lore, and literature, all of which, together with that 
of feeder and offshoot trails, Wayne Gard has gathered into his 
symposium. The end product is the most complete coverage 
extant and unlikely to be supplanted soon. 

Joseph G. McCoy in 1874 published his Historic Sketches of the 
Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest, the primary history of 
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the market he created. In 1936 appeared Sam P. Ridings’ The 
Chisholm Trail. A participant in its stirring history Ridings 
chronicled his recollections and those of his contemporaries after 
careful recheck and research. Also by an elaborate map he care- 
fully pinpointed the Chisholm ‘Trail thru the various townships 
and sections of Oklahoma. Now long after the end of an era, with 
far better perspective and greater objectivity and after incom- 
parable research, Mr. Gard completes the trinity of major his- 
tories, including all American cattle driving in his. In this he fully 
treats the causes leading to their creation, their heyday for a 
decade and a half, and finally the factors that forced their abandon- 
ment. 

As Moses never reached the Promised Land neither did Jesse 
Chisholm ride as a drover the trail that bore his name. Starting 
from the southern tip of Texas this trail pointed north varying 
only as water, suitable stream crossings, good grazing, and absence 
of Indians required. From the east and west came short feeder 
trails to the main stem. Its terminus in Kansas was a variable 
factor. Abilene, Ellsworth, Dodge City, Newton, Wichita, and 
Caldwell at various times became the magnetic pole or market 
with boom conditions, toward which the long sinuous lines of 
cattle were pointed. 

Unlike his predecessor historians, the author includes the Shaw- 
nee Trail and the Western Trail. Even the occasional drives to 
New Orleans and other coastal points for shipment by water are 
not overlooked. Into the vast panorama he has funneled a flood 
of facts and exciting incidents creating some interesting eddies 
and fascinating whirlpools but always keeping under control 
the main currents. 

As the trends toward dissolution of trail driving begin to 
emerge, the story under Gard’s guidance unfolds itself. The creep- 
ing paralysis to which trail driving and open range life fell a 
victim stemmed from the increase of farmers the adoption of 
barbed wire, and the extension of railroads. 

This work so soundly researched and so solidly written may 
well serve as collateral reading for college students and an in- 
valuable source book for their themes and theses. Impressive chap- 
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ter head drawings by Nick Eggenhofer and selective photography 
further enhance the value of this volume for all readers. 
DAN FERGUSON 


The Story of the U. S. Cavalry. By Major General John K. Herr 
and Edward S. Wallace. New York (Little, Brown and 
Company) , 1954. Pp. 275. $6.00. 

Shortly after our entrance into World War II a decision was 
reached by the War Department to discontinue the use of horse 
cavalry as an outmoded arm of our ground forces. About the 
same time, the office of Chief of Cavalry was abolished. Thus 
there passed into discard the most colorful branch of our Army 
after more than one hundred and sixty years of service to the 
nation. This was a sad day to many old horse cavalrymen, and a 
number of them are unable to accept that decision as sound and 
final. Among them is the principal author of this book, Major- 
General John K. Herr, who in collaboration with Edward S. 
Wallace, a trained historian, presents this somewhat brief but 
comprehensive story of his beloved branch. In its moderate length 
there is hardly room for more than a chronological enumeration 
of the battles, great and small, in which cavalry played a role, 
but it is considerably enlivened with interesting old sketches of 
battles and photographs of leaders. Cavalry has contributed more 
than its share of highly individualistic and eccentric leaders, and 
the frequent sidelights thrown on these personalities further en- 
liven the narrative. 

Prior to the Civil War there was little appreciation among our 
military leaders, from Washington on down through Taylor and 
Scott, of the capabilities and proper role for the mounted soldier. 
There were minor exploits on battlefields like Cowpens, the 
Thames in the War of 1812, at Buena Vista and before Mexico 
City in 1846, but the few cavalry units raised were more often 
relegated to guard and fatigue duty, or left with nothing to do. 
Cavalry did not come into its own, with well organized large units 
under capable leaders and employed as cavalry should be em- 
ployed, until the Civil War. Then it was to write some glorious 
pages in our military history under amazing leaders like Phil 
Sheridan, Wesley Merritt, Ranald Mackenzie, George Armstrong 
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Custer, James Wilson, Judson Kilpatrick, Alfred Pleasonton, and 
George Stoneman. On the Confederate side were fabulous ‘“‘Jeb” 
Stuart, Bedford Forrest and “Fighting Joe’? Wheeler, equally 
capable. 

The authors properly devote considerable space to Cavalry’s 
most distinctive and perhaps greatest work, namely its part in 
the winning of the West. Tribute has been heaped upon the 
pioneers who braved the vast spaces beyond the Mississippi to 
establish settlements and promote development, but perhaps not 
so well understood in the popular mind was that this was not 
possible without cavalry. Forces were inadequate, privations great, 
casualties numerous, food bad, and neglect by authorities too often 
the rule. There were long, dull, lonely periods for officers and 
men between the thrilling Indian encounters that lasted from the 
early thirties until as late as 1890. All of the important and lesser 
fights are covered in a general way, but the authors lapse into 
pages of detail to tell once again the ever-appealing story of Custer 
and his last fight. They take notice of the famous Anheuser-Busch 
lithograph, circulated through thousands of bars and even more 
genteel places, depicting the colorful leader standing magnificent- 
ly in a scene of carnage, succumbing to his fate. This picture has 
done as much to perpetuate the Custer story as all of the endless 
accounts. It seems somewhat anomalous that cavalrymen make 
much of this bad example of cavalry leadership! 

World War I saw the beginning of the end of mounted cavalry, 
as the Western Front in Europe offered so little occasion for its 
employment. Years before and after World War I were occupied 
with the distractions of the Mexican border troubles, including 
the futile Pershing Expedition undertaken to punish Villa. World 
War II sealed the fate of horse cavalry. The mechanical horse with 
the gasoline motor, capable in general of more shock power and 
more mobility, had overtaken the more picturesque type. The 
missions and need for cavalry continue and are much the same, 
but the powers that be have decided that the mechanical horse 
(organized into armored divisions) is better fitted for these tasks. 
General Herr strongly protests the soundness of this decision, and 
is supported in his view by several famous modern cavalrymen, 
including George S. Patton, who deplored its absence in the North 
Africa and the Sicily campaigns. 
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Many horse-trained cavalry leaders adapted themselves readily 
to the armored units of World War II, and led them to magnificent 
victories in France in support of the main infantry units. These 
same men, however, will continue to breathe sighs for years for 
such things as the cavalry charge, the dress parade, the bugle call 
“Boots and Saddles,” “Stable Call” (and its drudgery of grooming, 
feeding, and watering animals) , and the yellow stripe on the old 
uniforms that gave the name “yellow-leg’”’ to cavalrymen, but 
above all for the noble animal that gave the soldier the pride and 
lift that was always a part of the “The Man on Horseback.” But 
Taps has sounded! 


DaniEL A. CONNOR 
Texas Western College 


The Catholic Indian Missions and Grant’s Peace Policy, 1870- 
1884. By Peter J. Rahill. Washington (Catholic University of 
America Press) , 1954. Pp. xx-+-396. Illustrations, maps, bibli- 
ography, and index. $5.00 cloth or $4.25 paper. 

This book, which is published as Vol. XLI of Studies in Amer- 
ican Church History, gives a comprehensive account of the activ- 
ities of the Catholic Church among the American Indians during 
a very crucial period of Indian administration. When Grant 
became President in 1869 he put the Indian agencies of Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Indian Territory under agents nominated by the 
Society of Friends and all other agencies, except those in Oregon, 
under the control of officers of the army. When Congress enacted a 
law prohibiting army officers from holding a civil appointment, 
Grant adopted a new policy with respect to the appointing of 
Indian agents by delegating their nomination to various church 
groups interested in mission work among the Indians. In spite 
of its long tradition of missionary work among the Indians, the 
Catholic Church was assigned to only seven agencies with a total 
of less than 18,000 Indians while the Methodists were allocated 
fourteen with over 54,000 Indians, the Presbyterians nine with 
38,000, the Baptists five with over 40,000, and the Episcopalians 
eight with nearly 29,000 Indians. Moreover, the agencies of Cali- 
fornia were allotted to the Methodists and those of New Mexico 
to the Presbyterians, though Catholic missionary work had been 
carried on in California for a hundred years and in New Mexico 
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for more than two hundred. There were also many agencies in the 
North, assigned to some Protestant group, though the missionary 
activity in some of them had been entirely that of the Catholics. 
The Catholic leaders felt very keenly that their church had not 
received fair treatment and made a determined effort to secure a 
reallocation of agencies giving more to the Catholics. After spend- 
ing some time in groping for the best method of securing unified 
action, an organization was set up by the appointment of Gen- 
eral Charles Ewing as Catholic Commissioner for Indian Missions. 
Ewing was a brother-in-law of General William T. Sherman, and 
after the close of the war had left the army to resume his practice 
of law. He was to reside in Washington and represent the mission- 
ary activities of the Catholic Church and seek to promote a fairer 
distribution of agencies and to advance education among the 
Indians through Catholic schools. The organization later known 
as the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions at first had great 
difficulty in securing adequate funds for its work. By the end of 
1877, however, the Bureau was able to sustain itself and give some 
financial help to missions. In 1874 it began the publication of a 
small magazine, the Annals of the Catholic Indian Missions of 
America, some issues of which were printed in German. In addi- 
tion to criticism from non-Catholic groups, the Bureau had to 
meet attacks from within the Catholic Church itself. Its most 
violent critic was James A. McMaster, editor of the New York 
Freeman’s Journal and Catholic Register. McMaster objected to 
Grant’s so-called ‘‘Peace Policy” and wanted the entire Indian 
Service returned to the administration of the War Department. 
His bitter attacks at times hindered the work of the Bureau. 
Efforts were also made by non-Catholic agents to prevent priests 
from entering their reservations to hold mass or to establish 
Catholic schools or churches on the jurisdictions under their 
charge. This attempt to interfere with the religious freedom of 
the Indians was eventually ended because of the Bureau, but the 
system of providing agents nominated by churches was fast totter- 
ing to its fall. In 1880 the Society of Friends withdrew from the 
program, and other agents were named who were political 
appointees. 

The Catholic Church was never able to have more agencies 
placed under its control. It never had more than eight, and 
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during most of the period only seven. The Peace Policy officially 
ended in 1882 and Ewing died the following year. The Bureau did 
a great work in the advancement of Indian mission work and 
still carries on its work. The main achievements during the period 
under consideration were the advancement of Indian education 
and the securing of complete religious liberty for the Indians. It 
is now an official organization of the Catholic Church. 

This is an interesting and scholarly book which shows every 
evidence of long and careful research. Any person who reads it 
with care can hardly escape the conclusion that those charged with 
the administration of Grant’s Peace Policy grossly discriminated 
against the Catholics and failed to give them the consideration 
which they deserved by virtue of their long record of missionary 
work among the Indians. 


EDWARD EVERETT DALE 
University of Oklahoma 


More Water for Texas: the Problem and the Plan. By Walter 
Prescott Webb. Austin (University of Texas Press), 1954. 
Pp. x+69. $2.75. 

Not to alarm but to induce sober thought, it may be said that 
natural resources when easily obtained or plentiful or cheap are 
little appreciated and that only with scarcity and high costs is 
serious consideration given to conservation. To substantiate this 
general statement reference may be made to the problems that 
have arisen in such diverse fields as fish and game, soil and grass, 
gas and oil. 

Water, common as it may be, almost as free as air, at least cheap 
by any standard, has received much attention from man but, as 
has been said about the weather, little has been done about it. 
One wonders why history, as it is written for popular consump- 
tion, reveals only partly the causes of the appearance and disap- 
pearance of ancient civilizations. Religion, politics, and war are 
the reasons usually ascribed, but could it not be that the scarcity 
of water and soil in one area and their relative abundance in 
another have had some influence? Men, then as now, were no 
doubt inclined to disguise their necessities with the cloak of 
principle. 

It cannot be denied that springs, streams, and flowing wells 
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have esthetic value, but they are fruits of the frontier. Civiliza- 
tion has polluted the springs, dammed the streams (and no pun 
is necessarily intended) , and put pumps on the wells. Fountains 
have supplanted springs, and streams wind their way through con- 
crete pipe. The race is between the artistic soul and the thirsty 
body and the winner takes all—or nearly all. 

Several months ago the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation issued a 
report entitled “Water Supply and the Texas Economy, an Ap- 
praisal of the Texas Water Problem.” Dr. Webb has undertaken 
the task of reducing the technical aspects of the report to the 
common idiom and has added a ‘note of urgency’ in order to 
awaken the people of Texas to the immediate necessity of adopt- 
ing an adequate statewide water program. The book is in a way 
a sequel to his previous works, The Great Plains and The Great 
Frontier, both of which are outstanding presentations of their 
subjects. 

A canal paralleling the Gulf coast from the Sabine River to the 
Rio Grande and inland a distance of approximately 60 or 70 
miles to carry water from the eastern area of present excess sup- 
ply to the western and southern areas of deficiency is the out- 
standing proposal made in the report of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion as well as in Dr. Webb’s book. Arguments will probably be 
forthcoming regarding the feasibility, cost, benefits, and detri- 
ments involved in the project, and all such arguments will be 
useful in arriving at whatever may be the final decision. It is to 
be hoped that the over-all problem of water conservation in the 
entire state of Texas will not be lost sight of amidst sectional 
rivalries. 

The statistics and illustrations are taken from the Bureau of 
Reclamation report, and in that respect they are authentic. Ex- 
ception might be taken to Dr. Webb’s selection of the date that 
Texas started industrialization. The first sulphur production in 
Texas was at Bryan Heights (Freeport) in November, 1912, and 
not in 1909 (page 19). If petroleum discovery and subsequent 
refinery operations had anything to do with it, Corsicana in 1895 
might be chosen. Better perhaps would be Spindletop and other 
Gulf Coast salt dome oil fields beginning in 1901, followed by 
the industrial development in the Port Arthur-Beaumont area 
and along the Houston ship channel. 
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Dr. Webb takes a dim view of the rain makers, which is difficult 
to understand. Pioneers, successful or unsuccessful, contribute 
something to the world’s progress, and a nation that could spend 
five billion dollars in atomic research can certainly spend a few 
million trying to do something about the weather. 

For many Dr. Webb’s strictly utilitarian treatment may prove 
to be a happy introduction to the physics, chemistry, and geology 
of what a scientist has called ‘ordinary water substance.’ Water 
in the air, in the sea, on the land, and in the subterranean rocks 
is a fascinating subject. 

Davip DONOGHUE 


Seedtime of the Republic. By Clinton Rossiter. New York (Har- 
court, Brace and Company), 1953. Pp. xiv-+558. $7.50. 

This is one of the most important and most satisfying publi- 
cations that has crossed my desk for many a moon. Very fre- 
quently the title of a book has no relation to its contents. Every 
paragraph of this book directly relates to its major thesis—the 
foundation of the Republic. Its discussion is fresh, thorough, and 
penetrating and supported by widely and carefully selected quo- 
tations from the most authoritative sources of the colonial period 
of our history. Its purpose is to lay the foundation of the revolu- 
tion by showing that the concepts of liberty, rights of man, fed- 
eralism, and a fundamental law all had their birth prior to 1776. 
It is the most adequate and thoroughly integrated treatment of 
the evolution of our social, economic, educational, religious, po- 
litical, and constitutional institutions which has yet been pub- 
lished. 

Colonial Protestantism is shown to have possessed in addition 
to its austerity and religious tyranny the elements of liberty, in- 
dividualism, and fundamental law. Puritanism stressed (1) the 
idea of covenant or contract or the idea of consent as the basis 
of both the church and government, (2) the concept of a higher 
law which it claimed could be written out—a written constitu- 
tion, (3) the doctrine of individualism in both economics and 
government, (4) dependence of liberty on education, and (5) 
morality as a basis of democracy. By 1765 the religious sects of 
Colonial America were preaching that resistance to oppression 
was obedience to God and economic individualism was clashing 
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with imperial mercantilism and developing the seed corn of re- 
publicanism. Half of the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence were Anglicans despite the fact that George III was the head 
of their church. It has been said that one church meant tyranny, 
two churches civil war, and a multiplicity of churches freedom. 
By 1765 colonial religions had become Americanized and had 
incorporated the ideals of American life. 

One of the most illuminating features of the book is the selec- 
tion by most discriminating process of the six greatest leaders of 
the colonial period and a discussion of their contributions to 
colonial life and its institutions. These are: (1) Thomas Hooker 
—the founder of Connecticut, (2) Roger Williams—the founder 
of Rhode Island, (3) John Wise—a great preacher, democrat, and 
defender of congregationalism, (4) Jonathan Mayhew—a reli- 
gious and political thinker and advocate of power as a trust and 
the right of resistance, (5) Richard Bland—the aristocratic Whig 
and first expositor of the commonwealth theory of the British 
Empire, and (6) Benjamin Franklin—the Nestor and Socrates 
of the eighteenth century and grandfather of the Constitution. 
It was these men who established the American way. After their 
work the American revolution was inevitable. In fact, it was a 
fait accompli before separation. As a matter of fact the separation 
was no part of the revolution. 

The rest of the book is devoted to theory—the development 
of the doctrine of higher law, natural law, natural rights, the 
contract theory of the state, the principle of a limited govern- 
ment, the written constitution, and federalism as a guarantee of 
local self-government. After discussing the chain of political 
events (1765-1776) —the blunders of the English government— 
there follow chapters on American political writing (1765-1776) , 
American Political Thought (1765-1776) —the Rights of Man, 
and American Political Thought (1765-1776) —the Pattern of 
Government. 

In this field of theory dealing with the doctrine of natural law 
and all of its implications is found the most completely docu- 
mented discussion of the basis of political authority and liberty 
that can be found in American literature. It shows that there 
existed everywhere a common knowledge of the rights of man, 
of the origin of political authority, and of a limited government 
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possessing only delegated powers subject to whatever changes the 
people—the source of all authority—may see fit to make to achieve 
their safety and happiness. Revolution was a natural right of 
free men. 

The evolution of the idea that one of the main objectives if 
not the chief purpose of government was to secure the happiness 
of the people is shown to have been widely accepted by the po- 
litical writers of the period. The idea was borrowed from 
Burlamaqui (1694-1748), a Swiss jurist, who advanced this 
doctrine in his Principes du droit politique (Geneva, 1751) . Jef- 
ferson in using the phrase “‘pursuit of happiness” in the Declara- 
tion was, therefore, making no radical departure from the ac- 
cepted philosophy of his confreres. 

It is not generally understood, however, that while Locke used 
the term property to include life and liberty, the forefathers used 
the term liberty to include property. The revolution originated 
over property rights—“taxation without representation.” It was 
for this reason that the forefathers emphasized the protection of 
property rights as the chief end of government—a sine qua non 
of happiness. 

Possibly the most radical thing in Jefferson’s philosophy was 
his declaration that the acquiring, ownership, and use of prop- 
erty was not a natural right but a social right. In this respect he 
stood alone among the forefathers and as a result became an 
exponent of the doctrine that property “affected with a public 
interest” is subject to the regulation of society—a doctrine an- 
nounced by the Supreme Court of the United States in Munn v. 
Illinois, 94 U. S. 113 (1872). 

This book deserves to be widely read, especially by historians, 
economists and political scientists, lawyers and judges. If George 
Mason was still living, he would be delighted to discover that one 
of his great principles is still operating—‘‘that no people can 
maintain liberty who do not make a frequent recurrence to 
fundamental principles.” I congratulate the author and the pub- 
lishers. 


C. Perry PATTERSON 
The University of Texas 
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The XIT Ranch of Texas and the Early Days of the Llano Esta- 
cado. By J. Evetts Haley. Norman (University of Oklahoma 
Press) , 1953. Pp. xiv-+258. Illustrated. New edition. Dedi- 
cated Io my Cowhorses. $4.00. 

The XIT ranch was the outgrowth of a contract by which 
Texas sold three million acres of land in the Texas Panhandle to 
a group of Chicago financiers, valued officially by the state at 
$3,000,000, to be paid for by construction of the present Capitol. 
Authority for the contract goes back to the constitution of 1876, 
in which the designated amount of land was reserved from gen- 
eral sale and set aside for the purpose of paying for the Capitol. 

A law was passed February 2, 1876, for survey of the land by 
the state, and subsequent laws fixed details for transfer of the 
land to purchaser with free title. The Board of Survey reported 
January 1, 1881; bids for constructing the building were opened 
in January, 1882; excavation for the foundation was begun in 
February, 1882; the cornerstone was laid March 2, 1882; and the 
Capitol was delivered in April, 1888. The total expenditure by 
the syndicate that bought the land was $3,224,595. Titles were 
delivered in parts as building progressed. This method of liquida- 
tion was made necessary by requirements for putting the land 
into use. 

Expensive preliminary work was required in preparation. 
Bonds had to be sold in England by a British company organized 
for that purpose and maintained until the Capitol was delivered 
by the builders and all titles were received by them. A railroad 
had to be built to haul granite from the quarries in Burnet 
County to Austin. This was known for many years as the Austin 
Northwestern and is now a part of the Southern Pacific System. 
And much money had to be spent in utilizing the land. 

From the beginning, the Chicago owners planned ultimate sale 
to farmers and ranchers, but investigation proved that the time 
was not ripe for colonization and that they must prepare for their 
own utilization by fencing the whole grant, subdividing it into 
large sections, and equipping all with cattle, buildings, windmills, 
and tanks. The amount of barbed wire required for exterior and 
interior fencing was greater than ever existed before on a single 
ranch. The west line, ‘with all its ‘jogs,’ was 260 miles long. It be- 
gan at the northwest corner of the state and ran south 150 miles 
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without a turn. The east line was 275 miles long, and line-riders 
watched 575 miles of outside fence.” Four wires were hung on 
100,000 posts, and the top wire, for most of its length, was 
equipped with telephones. By 1890 there were 335 windmills, 100 
dams, and earthen tanks sufficient to supply comfortably 150,000 
cattle. 

The syndicate was unlucky with the first local manager, who 
employed and encouraged bad men. After the first all subsequent 
managers were powerful influences in maintaining good order 
and encouraging honesty and efficiency. The last cattle were sold 
from the XIT in 1912. “For more than a quarter of a century 
this institution, often represented by 150 bow-legged, dust-be- 
grimed riders of the plains fought for law and order.” 

“The XIT Ranch was an institution of law.” In 1912 a new 
period began when the owners turned to settlement of the land 
with smaller ranchmen and more prosaic farmers. Viewed com- 
prehensively, the ranching period has a right to be proud of its 
historical record. Relations of XIT with the state in fulfillment 
of its contract were highminded and honorable and admirable. 
Members of the corporation included John V. Farwell, principal 
director for the ranch, and Charles B. Farwell, who was con- 
veniently a United States Senator from Illinois in 1911, when his 
brother John was able to induce President Taft to favor Texas, 
and the Syndicate, in a boundary dispute with New Mexico in 
which New Mexico claimed a portion of the Panhandle measur- 
ing 310 miles by half a mile wide. 

Management of the land after settlement began was equally 
honorable, and humane, due perhaps in this case to the admin- 
istration of Judge James D. Hamlin. 

Besides details of routine life on the ranch, there are intensely 
interesting background chapters on Spanish exploration of the 
West, traces of Spanish life in the Panhandle, and on early ranches 
in the Panhandle-Plains country in days of the open range, before 
the coming of the XIT. 

Readers will be grateful to Mr. Haley and to the Oklahoma 
Press for reviving this fascinating book—long a collector’s item. 
It is admirable through Mr. Haley’s unmatched and phenomenal 
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ability to weave fascinating personalities and innately interesting 


events into vivid narrative. 
EuGENE C. BARKER 
The University of Texas 


A Voyage on the Colorado, 1878. By Frances Berton. Translated 
and edited by Charles N. Rudkin. Los Angeles (Glen Daw- 
son) , 1953. Pp. 103. $7.50. 

This is an acceptable translation from the French (unless ob- 
jection perhaps be made to a few twentieth century renderings of 
a distinctly nineteenth century prose) of the narrative of a Swiss, 
resident at San Francisco, who responded to a desire to visit the 
California-Arizona deserts lying to the northward of Yuma in 
April, 1878. The narrative is unpretentious and pleasantly in- 
structive. In the wealth of concrete data that it supplies, it un- 
consciously offers clear evidence of the transportation network 
that was already tying together the metropolis of San Francisco 
and the frontiers of the Southwest by a combination of steam 
railways, stagecoach lines, and the stern-wheeler riverboat on 
which the author rode out more than one sandstorm “at sea.” 
Yuma was, at the moment, the railhead and a transshipment 
point for mines, ranches, and army posts. The stagecoach line 
ran eastward via Mesilla “to El Paso, Texas, 965 miles, now the 
terminus of the Texas and Pacific Railroad which will come one 
day to Yuma City.” 

The editor has contributed annotations to the text and a brief 
but satisfactory introduction. The illustrations, and a map of the 
river country steamed past, add to the interest and attractiveness 
of this small volume. 


FuLMER Moop 
The University of Texas 


Colonial American Writing. Edited with introductions by Roy 
Harvey Pearce. New York (Rinehart and Company, Inc.), 
1953. Pp. xiii+581. Paper. 95 cents. 

This publication will prove to be a handy compilation of writ- 
ings which every student of American colonial history must have 
readily available, and which the casual but interested reader of 
American colonial history will not want to miss. To those present- 
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day Americans who trace their ancestry back to colonial times this 
book will be stimulating and revealing. One wonders why a 
book of this nature did not appear a good many years ago. 

The introduction points out: “These writings, in fact, point 
immediately toward the American mind of the Revolutionary 
period—a mind of Enlightenment, one which was to center on the 
notion of the free, rational personality and which was to know 
that freedom and rationality are embodied in the very nature of 
things American.” Farther on the introduction says: 


The Pilgrim idea of freedom through private and separate devo- 
tion, the Puritan idea of freedom through work and facing one’s fate 
as a sinful individual, the Virginia idea of freedom through the 
responsibilities of the ruling gentleman, the Quaker idea of freedom 
through the inviolable sacredness of the individual, and the frontier 
idea of freedom through violent self-assertion—all these ultimately 
found their largest realization in the thoughts, beliefs, and actions of 
enlightened Americans of the Revolution and beyond. In the writings 
here selected, we can know ideas as they came into being and began 
to be explored and tested and as they made for characteristic attitudes 
toward life and living. 


In its contents this book is composed of seven sections. Section 
I, The Voyager, a reprint from John Smith, A Description of New 
England, is followed by Section II, The Pilgrim, with a reproduc- 
tion of eighteen pages from William Bradford, The History of 
Plymouth Plantation. In The Puritan, that is, Section III, there 
are nine reproductions from Puritan writings of the time and 
thirteen reproductions from contemporary Puritan poetry. Sec- 
tion IV, The Virginia Gentleman, contains a reproduction from 
A True Narrative of the Late Rebellion in Virginia, another from 
the Burwell Papers, two from writings by William Byrd, and the 
fifth from Robert Beverly, The History and Present State of 
Virginia. Passages from William Penn and John Woolman relate 
to The Quaker, the fifth section, while four quote from Eben- 
ezer Cook (1731), William Dawson (1736), Mather Byles (1744) , 
and Benjamin Church (1757) to make The American as Au- 
gustan Poet for the sixth section. The seventh section carrying 
The Frontiersman for its title, quotes from Conrad Weiser’s 
Journal to the Ohio and from The Adventures of Colonel Daniel 
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Boon, a story rewritten by John Filson from notes dictated by 


Daniel Boone. 
RupDOLPH L. BIESELE 
The University of Texas 


William Lee McCormick: A Study in Tolerance with Genealogy. 
By Edna Haynes McCormick. Dallas (The Book Craft), 
1952. Pp. viii+234. Illustrations. $7.50. 

The author of this book is the daughter of the man about whom 
this biography and this study have been written. This book is 
very authentic, for it is based on firsthand material coming from 
the subject of this study. The illustrations really illustrate and 
each quotation where it appears clinches the argument. The 
author uses some of her own productions from her communion 
with the Muse of Poetry, and these are always in italics. 

Forty-seven pages of this book, pages 173 to 219, contain geneal- 
ogical tables which trace William Lee McCormick’s ancestry back 
to one James McCormick, whose son, Dr. James McCormick, im- 
migrated to Virginia between the years 1730 and 1740 and settled 
in Orange County. By the Tyrrell (Terrill or Terrell) family, 
into which George McCormick, of the fourth generation, married, 
the ancestry traced back to one Antenor I, King of the Cim- 
merians, 443 B. C. Great personages in the ancestry were Charle- 
magne, William the Conqueror, King John, Edward I, Sir Ralph 
Stafford, Knight of the Garter, and Lawrence Washington, grand- 
father of George Washington. As descendants of Sir Ralph Stafford 
of the Most Noble Order of the Knights of the Garter, the Mc- 
Cormicks lived under the motto: “Honi soit qui mal y pense” 
(Shame on him who evil thinks) . 

The table of contents reveals the division of this biography and 
study into thirteen parts which are indicated to the reader only 
in heavy black lettering. Normally these would be called chapters, 
but it must not have been the desire of the author to divide this 
study into chapters. 

Basic in William Lee McCormick’s tolerance must have been his 
study of religion, treated in the section, In the World of Religion, 
and his study of law, of which evidences appear throughout the 
book. On this point of tolerance a few brief quotes are in point: 
1. There is something worth while in all religions, as well as some 
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error. Religion should be that sacred relation in the secret closet 
of the heart, in communion with the powers that control the Uni- 
verse, and no one has a right to enter that secret chamber without 
invitation. 2. The influence of civilization has had a wholesome 
effect on religious tolerance. It has given the United States a 
Constitution which has robbed intolerance of all its weapons, 
save two: social ostracism and excommunication. We are emerging 
from a state of savagery; but the age of civilization, seemingly, 
is many years in the future. 3. There is no escape from payment 
of the penality for the violation of Nature’s Laws; either physical 
or moral. Settlement must be made in full, or the ends of justice 
are defeated. So one’s life should be so conducted as to cause a 
minimum of transgression. 4. It is the thoughts we think and the 
life we live, that will determine our place in the Universe. 

Directly on the point of tolerance—and intolerance—the author 
says: ‘Another example of deep-seated prejudice was that evident 
during the popularity of the modern Ku Klux Klan. Father was 
almost ostracized, suffering greatly financially, because he could 
not conscientiously join an organization to ‘dole’ out justice 
from beneath a hood. He believed in trial by jury always.” This 
attitude, this position, yea, this philosophy was based on William 
Lee McCormick’s experience in the legal profession. 

William Lee McCormick contributed much to the political life 
of Denton and Denton County, Texas. He held positions of honor 
and trust, such as city attorney and mayor of Denton, county clerk 
of Denton County, and chairman of the county’s Democratic 
executive committee. He helped “in the establishing of the school 
that was the predecessor of Teachers College.” He wrote about 
the early history of the Baptist Church of Denton; he wrote some 
historical facts pertaining to Denton for the years 1856 to 1870; 
and in fifteen pages of this book valuable information which he 
gave about the Lonesome Dove Baptist Church and the West Fork 
Association is reproduced. Shortly before reaching the age of 
seventy-two he organized the Natives of the Confederate States 
of America, an organization to which “‘a Yankee born under the 
Confederate Flag and now (1935, when the group was organized) 
residing in Denton County, Texas, is eligible for membership in 
that Association.” As late as July 18, 1942, he signed the minutes 
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of this group as president, and on July 18, 1944, he attended its 
last meeting with only one other member, C. J. Meinicke of 
Denton. On February 9, 1945, McCormick died in his eighty-third 
year. He had lived a long life under the McCormick family motto, 
Honi soit qui mal y pense, pointed out in the second paragraph 


of this review, and Sine timore (Fearless) . 
RupowpH L. BIESELE 
The University of Texas 


California. By John Walton Caughey. Second edition. New York 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc.) , 1953. Pp. xii+666. $9.00. 

Discovery of new material may require new interpretation of 
certain areas of history and might justify the revision of publica- 
tions in those fields. Growth of population with resulting eco- 
nomic and political changes often requires a new edition of a 
publication. In 1940 Professor John W. Caughey’s California came 
from the press as one of the outstanding state histories in the 
Prentice-Hall series. Since that time the population and wealth of 
California have almost doubled. Urban and industrial changes 
have been great. The general characteristics of the people of 
California and their culture have been affected. Professor 
Caughey’s interest has kept pace with these changes. His grasp of 
details and masterful presentation of the materials showing these 
changes are forcefully demonstrated in the new chapters of the 
second edition of California. It was this reviewer's pleasure to 
review the original volume (See Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, LIV, 275-276). There seems to be little to add to the 
original review. The new illustrations add color and vividness to 
the pictures of California today. 

J. L. WALLER 


Texas Western College 
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Contributors 


Jack W. Gunn, “Ben McCulloch: A Big Captain,’ a member 
of the faculty at Mississippi College, Clinton, Mississippi, took his 
B.A. degree at Baylor University and continued graduate study at 
the University of Texas, where he received M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees. Gunn, whose academic experience also includes teaching 
positions at Texas Western College and the University of Texas, 
has concentrated his researches in early Texas history, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon Rufus C. Burleson, the subject of his 
doctoral dissertation, and Ben McCulloch. 


JouNn WESLEY PayNE, Jr., “David F. Houston’s Presidency of 
Texas A. and M.,” is an instructor in history at Arkansas State 
Teachers College. He attended Texas Technological College, where 
he received his B.A. degree, and completed his graduate work at 
the University of Texas in 1953. Payne’s article in the current issue 
of the Quarterly returns to the subject of his doctoral dissertation, 
which was a biography of David F. Houston. 


KENNETH FRANKLIN NEIGHBOURS, “The Expedition of Major 
Robert S. Neighbors to El] Paso in 1849,” received his B.A. and 
M.A. degrees from Southern Methodist University and is at 
present a doctoral candidate at the University of Texas. He has 
lectured in history at Southern Methodist University and the 
University of Texas, and, for some time, he has been a member 
of the teaching staff at Allen Military Academy, Bryan, Texas. 


ALBERT RussELL BUCHANAN, “George Washington ‘Trahern: 
Texan Cowboy Soldier from Mier to Buena Vista,’ Chairman of 
the Department of Social Sciences at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara College, attended Stanford University, where he 
took his A.B., M.A., Ph.D. degrees. A member of several historical 
associations, he was also on the editorial board of the Pacific His- 
torical Review, 1946-1952, has contributed numerous articles to 
various historical publications, and has published a military study 
—The Navy’s Air War, A Mission Completed. 
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CoLEMAN WuitTE McCampBELL, ““Texas History as Revealed by 
Town and Community Name Origins,” director of advertising 
promotion and market research for the Moore Publishing Com- 
pany of New York, received his B.S.A. degree from Kansas State 
College and did further graduate study at Columbia University 
and New York University. In addition to extensive advertising 
and editorial experience, McCampbell has published two books— 
Saga of a Frontier Seaport, and Texas Seaport: The Exciting 
Growth-Story of Corpus Christi and the Coastal Bend Area. 


CiLaupE Extiorrt, “A Check List of Theses and Dissertations in 
Texas History, 1907-1952,” is a professor of history and Dean 
of the Graduate School at Southwest Texas State College at San 
Marcos. He received his master’s and doctor’s degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, writing on the history of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad in Texas and the life of James W. Throckmorton. He is 
president and fellow of the Association and has had articles pub- 
lished in numerous historical periodicals. 
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PRIDE of OWNERSHIP 
Ever notice how proud the man is who has 
a well-rounded Life Insurance program? And 
rightly so... for what a feeling of security 
he enjoys. He knows his children can have 
a college education... he knows there'll 
be ample funds for a rm: td retirement 
someday... he knows his family will be 
well-provided for should anything happen 
to him. 

Are you sure of these things? Can you have 
this feeling of pride and security? If so, 
congratulations. And if not, see your 
Southland Representative now and make sure 
your insurance — provides for the 
= things of life... for both you and your 
amily. 
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JAMES RALPH WOOD, PRESIDENT 


The Good Will of Texans... 
Our Most Valuable Asset 


For more than 50 years now, Southwest- 
ern Life has been a part of the Texas busi- 
ness scene. For more than five decades, peo- 
ple everywhere in Texas have utilized the 
insurance services available from Southwest- 
ern Life. 


Today, more than 275,000 Texans are pro- 
viding a measure of security for themselves 
and their families through their investment 
in Southwestern Life insurance. 


Southwestern counts as its most valuable 
asset the good will of its Texas neighbors. As 
we move into our second half century we 
shall endeavor to merit a continuation of 
this confidence and support which have con- 
tributed so much to our progress throughout 
the years. 
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FOUR IMPORTANT TITLES FOR... 
Texana Collectors 


THE EVOLUTION OF A STATE 
By Noah Smithwick 


In his reminiscences, the author relates the best 
story ever told of colonial life and the Texas 
Revolution.—A facsimile; 354 pp. $3.50 


BIG FOOT WALLACE 
By John C. Duval 


This narrative provides stories of unequaled rol- 
licking adventure in an account of the early 
Texas Rangers.—A facsimile; 309 pp. $3.50 


HISTORY OF TEXAS 


By Henderson Yoakum 


A new one-volume edition, this first complete, ac- 
curate, and objective history covers the early pe- 
riod to annexation.—A facsimile; 1058 pp. $10.00 


EARLY TIMES IN TEXAS 
By John C. Duval 


Here is not only a thrilling adventure story, but 

an accurate, authentic account of one of Texas’ 

most dramatic episodes.—A facsimile; 253 pp. 
$3.50 


AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 


THE STECK COMPANY 


Publishers — Austin, Texas 
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“The Naylor Company is well and favorably known as one of the most 
progressive and successful regional book publishing houses in America.” 


COLONEL JACK HAYS, 


TEXAS RANGER 
by Col. Harry McCorry Henderson 


At last an intimate insight into the character and 
career of that remarkable exponent of the Texas 
Ranger — Jack Hays. From the abandonment of 
his original surveying profession to the venture, 
years later, which found him leading a caravan to 
California in the Gold Rush, this volume is in 
actuality an examination of an era as well as a 
man, An exciting chapter in the taming of the 
West.—$2.50 


SOME RECENT NAYLOR PUBLISHED BOOKS 


PIONEERING NORTH TEXAS 
By W. Henry Miller 
An historical narrative of the settlement of North 
Texas in which is depicted the character and the 
way of life of those first settlers.—$4.50 
SWAMP ANGEL 


By Delia Sue Jenkins 
Life in the “Missouri = in the early 1900s. 


—$2. 
A ANTIC-DOTES 
Fred J. Tarrant 
Written in Puceak tongue-in-cheek style by one 
who thoroughly understands and interprets Texans 
and Texas life.—$2.50 
JAKE BELL, Range Rider 
By Upton Barnard 
The story of cowhand followed the 
uite Trail.—$3. 
GHOST RIDERS OF THE MOGOLLON 
By Ivan Lee Kuykendall 
One of the most sanguinary tales of murder and 
conspiracy in the annals of Western Lore.—$2.50 
TEXAS-BROKE 
By William T. Sieber 
An historical _—s of the Colorado river bottom 


RED MOON CA 
By Gertrude Golden 

Memoirs of a schoolteacher in the Government 
Indian Service.—$3.00 


EACH PURPLE CURTAIN 
By Wallace Perry 
A closely-knit tale of fear and unbridled emotion, 
romance and _ intrigue.—$3.75 
EARLY DAYS IN TEXAS 
By Felda Davis Shanklin 
Memories of lives and deeds of pioneers who laid 
the foundation of civilization are perpetuated in 
word-pictures of adventure and daring.—$3.00 
THE WAY BACK 
By J. Parks Harris 
The forceful, lusty story of the rigorous Far North 
and the virile men who conquered it.—$2.50 
LITERARY THE HISPANIC 


By Aurora Lea 
Interpretation of early Spanish culture—$3.50 
GHOST TOWNS OF TEXAS 
By Dick King 
Saga of towns of yesteryear—$2.50 
BIG BEND PANORAMA 
By Horace Wilson Morelock 
Observations, Speeches and Reflections of a 
Pioneer College President.—$3.00 
FRONTIER DAYS IN THE SOUTHWEST 
By Jennie Parks Ringgold 
A thrilling, eyewitness account of migration by 
wagon train from Mills County, Texas, to the 
settling of Arizona.—$3.50 


At all Bookstores 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Write for 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


Book Publishers to the Southwest 
918 North St. Mary's Street 


P. O. Box 1838 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Now in its thirty-first year . . 


Frontier Times 


Only magazine in the world devoted to Frontier 
History, Border Tragedy, and Pioneer Achievement. 


Established at Bandera, Texas, on October 1, 1923. 
Now published quarterly at Grand Prairie, Texas. 


J. MARVIN HUNTER, SR., Editor 


Bandera, Texas 


J. MARVIN HUNTER, JR., Publisher 


Grand Prairie, Texas 


$3.00 per year. ‘Be per copy. 


If not available from newsdealer, 
send your order direct to 


= FRONTIER TIMES 


= 2210 West Main Street 


Grand Prairie, Texas 
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Samuel Maverick, Texan: 1803-1870 


A COLLECTION OF LETTERS, 
JOURNALS AND MEMOIRS 


Edited by RENA MAVERICK GREEN 


“As a depiction of the ways of life in old-time Texas and 
as a revelation of humanity, the book is worthy to be 
placed alongside Noah Smithwick’s recollections and 
Thomas Jefferson Green’s journal of the Mier Expedition. 
It is reality itself. Mrs. Green has amalgamated a variety of 
materials with skill, wisdom and knowledge.”—J. FRANK 
DOBIE. 


“In the whole field of Texana I know of nothing that 
surpasses it. It is a genuine contribution to Texana and 
should serve as a model for those who attempt similar 
compilations.”—PROFESSOR HERBERT GAMBRELL. 


“The book is as fine a piece of Americana as we have seen 
in a long time."-ARMAND W. REEDER, ST. LOUIS 
POST-DISPATCH. 


“There are priceless passages that capture in a few phrases 
the flavor of frontier life as whole novels often fail to do. 
The work is a delightful reading experience.”—HAROLD 
MONROE, FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM. 


“A book of permanent importance, it will take its place as 
one of the most important sources for the history of the 
Republic and the early State of Texas. It contains the most 
complete collection of firsthand material ever assembled 
on the origin of the word ‘maverick,’ with a small ‘m.’ 
It is capably edited in scholarly style.--GERALD ASH- 
FORD, SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS. 


“The book is a thoroughly charming and thoroughly doc- 
umented account of early Texas life.”"—BETTY SCHEIBL, 
SAN ANTONIO LIGHT. 


ORDER FROM 
RENA MAVERICK GREEN 
616 Maverick Building 
San Antonio, Texas 


PRICE $6.00 
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Onder Now 


The Handbook of Texas 


$30 


2 volumes 


15,896 topics 


2,000,000 words 


W. H. Atwell 

K. H. Aynesworth 
W. E. Bard 
Eugene C. Barker 
W. J. Battle 

Roy Bedichek 

R. L. Biesele 
Curtis Bishop 

R. B. Blake 

H. A. Boaz 
Herbert E. Bolton 
J. L. Clark 

Fred R. Cotten 

I. J. Cox 

R. C. Crane 

M. L. Crimmins 


Harbert Davenport 


G. B. Dealey 

E. L. DeGolyer 

J. Frank Dobie 

David Donoghue 
Claude Elliott 


George C. Engerrand 


L. J. FitzSimon 
Henri Folmer 
Herbert Gambrell 


Editor-in-Chief 


1,000 contributors, including 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 


Wayne Gard 

Gibb Gilchrist 

C. W. Hackett 

J. Evetts Haley 
Colby D. Hall 

W. C. Holden 
Elmer H. Johnson 
Clifford B. Jones 
L. W. Kemp 

Alex D. Krieger 
Umphrey Lee 

A. W. Neville 

L. W. Newton 

P. I. Nixon 
William H. Oberste 
R. N. Richardson 
C. C. Rister 
Joseph W. Schmitz 
Charles Seymour 
L. F. Sheffy 
Harriet Smither 
C. L. Sonnichsen 
Ralph W. Steen 
Rex W. Strickland 


Harris Gaylord Warren 


E. W. Winkler 


Managing Editor 


H. BAILEY CARROLL 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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